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LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
FRAGMENT V.—MR. O’KELLY’S TALE.—PART I. 


“T can tell you but little about my family,” said my host, stretching oyt 
his legs to the fire, and crossing his arms easily before hin. “ My 
grandfather was in the Austrian seryice, and killed in some old battle 
with the Turks. My father, Peter O’Kelly, was shot in a duel by an 
attorney from Youghal. Something about nailing his ear to the pump, 
I’ve heard tell was the cause of the row, for he came down {po nly 
father’s with a writ or a process, or something of the kind. No 
matter—the thief had pluck in him; and when Peter—my father that 
was—told him he’d make a gentleman of him and fight him, if he’d 
give up the bill of costs; why the temptation was too strong to resist 
—he pitched the papers into the fire—went out the same morning, and 
faith he put in his bullet as fair as if he was used to the performance. 
I was only a child then, ten or eleven years old, and so | remember 
nothing of the particulars; but I was packed off the pext day to 
an old aunt’s, a sister of my father’s, who resided in the town of 
Tralee. 

“ Well, to be sure, it was a great change for me, young as I was, 
from Castle O’Kelly to Aunt Judy’s. At home there was a stable 
full of horses, a big house, generally full of company, and the compapy 
as full of fun; we had a pack of harriers, went out twice or thrice 
a week, plenty of snipe shooting, and a beautiful rage-course was 
made round the lawn: and though | wasn’t quite of an age to join in these 
pleasures myself, I had a lively taste for them all, and relished the 
free-and-easy style of my father’s house, ,without any unhappy fore- 
bodings that the amusements there practised would end in leaying me a 
beggar. 

“Now, my Aunt Judy lived in what might be called a state of 
painfully-elegant poyerty. Her habitation was somewhat more capa- 
cious than a hanse in a toy-shop, hut then it had all the ysual attributes 
of a house. There was a hall door, and two windows, and a chimney, 
and a brass knocker, and I believe a scraper; and within there were 
three little rooms, about the dimensions of a mail-coach each. I think 
I see the little parlour before me now this minute ; there was a miniature of 
my father in a red coat over the chimney, and two screens painted by 
my aunt—landscapes, I am told, they were once; but time and damp 
had made them look something like the moon seen through a bit of 
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smoked glass; and there were fire-irons as bright as day, for they never 
performed any other duty than standing on guard beside the grate, a kind 
of royal beef-eaters, kept for show; and there was a little table covered 
with shells and minerals, bits of coral, conchs, and cheap curiosities of that 
nature, and over them again was a stuffed macaw. Oh, dear! I see it 
all before me, and the little tea-service, that if the beverage had been 
vitriol, a cup full couldn’t have harmed you. ‘There were four chairs, 
human ingenuity couldn’t smuggle in a fifth. There was one for Father 
Donnellan, another for Mrs. Brown, the post mistress, another for 
the barrack master, Captain Dwyer, the fourth for my aunt herself, but 
then no more were wanted. Nothing but real gentility, the ‘ould Irish 
blood,’ would be received: by Miss Judy; and if the post mistress wasn’t 
fourteenth cousin to somebody who was aunt to Phelim O’Brien, who was 
hanged for some humane practice towards the English in former times, 
the devil a cup of bohea she’d have tasted there. The priest was ex 
officio, but Captain Dwyer was a gentleman born and bred. ‘His great 
grandfather had an estate; tle last three generations had lived on the 
very reputation of its once being in the family : ‘they weren’t upstarts, no, 
sorrow bit of it ;? ‘when they had it they spent it,’ and so on, were the 
current expressions concerning them. Faith I will say that in my time 
in Ireland—I_don’t know how it may be now—the aroma of a good pro- 
perty stood to the descendants long after the substance had left them; 
and if they only stuck fast to the place where the family had once been 
great, it took at leasta couple of generations before they need think of 
looking out for a livelihood. 

“ Aunt Judy’s revenue was something like eighty pounds a year, but in 
Tralee she was not measured by the rule of the income tax. ‘ Wasn’t she 
own sister to Peter O’Kelly of the castle; didn’t Brien O’ Kelly call at 
the house when he was canvassing for the member, and leave his card ;’ 
and wasn’t the card displayed on the little mahogany table every evening, 
and wiped and put by every morning for fifteen years; and sure the 
O’Kellys had their own burial ground, the ‘ O’Kelly’s pound,’ as it was 
called, being a square spot enclosed within a wall, and employed for all 
trespassers of the family within death’s domain. Here was gentility 
enough in all conscience, even had the reputation of her evening parties 
not been the talk of the town. These were certainly exclusive enough, 
and consisted as I have told you. Aunt Judy loved her rubber, and so 
did her friends, and eight o’clock every evening saw the little party 
assembled at a game of ‘longs,’ for penny points. It was no small com- 
pliment to the eyesight of the players, that they could distinguish the 
cards, for with long use they had become dimmed and indistinct. The 
queens had contracted a very tatterdemalion look, and the knaves had got 
a most vagabond expression for want of their noses, not to speak of other 
difficulties in dealing, which certainly required an expert hand, all the 
corners having long disappeared, leaving the operation something like 
playing at quoits. 

“The discipline of such an establishment, I need scarcely say, was very 
distasteful to me. I was seldom suffered to go beyond the door, more rarely 
still alone: my whole amusement consisted in hearing about the ancient 
grandeur of the O’Kellys, and listening to a very prosy history of certain 
martyrs, not one of whom I didn’t envy in my heart; while in the 
evening I slept beneath the whist-table, being too much afraid of ghosts 
to venture up stairs to bed. 

“Tt was on one of those evenings when the party were assembled as 
usual ; some freak of mine—I fear I was a rebellious subject—was being 
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discussed between the deals, it chafced that by some accident I was 
awake, and heard the colloquy. 

“«*Tis truth I’m telling you, ma’am,’ quoth my aunt, ‘you'd think he 
was mild as milk, and there isn’t a name for the wickedness in him.’ 

“«When I was in the Buffs there was a fellow of the name of 
Clancy , 

“¢Play a spade, captain,”’ said the priest, who had no common 
horror of the story he had heard every evening for twenty years. 

“« And did he really put the kitten into the oven?’ inquired Mrs. 
Brown. 

“¢ Worse than that—he brought in Healy’s buck goat yesterday, and 
set him opposite the looking-glass, and the beast, thinking he saw another 
opposite him, bolted straightforward, and, my dear, he stuck his horns 
through the middle of it. There isn’t a piece as big as the ace of 
diamonds,’ ” 

“*¢ When I was in the Buffs : 

“Tis at say he ought to be—don’t you think so, captain?’ said the 
priest ‘them’s trumps.’ 

“¢] beg your pardon, Father Donellan, let me look at the trick. Well, 
I’m sure | pity you, Miss O’ Kelly.’ 

“¢ And why wouldn’t you! his mother had a bad drop in her, ’tis easy 
seen. Sure Peter, that’s gone, rest his soul in peace, he never harmed 
man nor beast ; but that child there has notions of wickedness that would 
surprise you. My elegant cornelian necklace he’s taken the stones out of, 
till it nearly chokes me to put it on.’ 

**¢ When I was in the Buffs, Miss O’Kelly, there was F 

*¢ Pay fourpence,’ said the priest, pettishly, ‘and cut the cards. As 
I was saying, I'd send him to say, and if the stories be thrue, I hear, 
he’s not ill fitted for it; he does be the most of his time up there at the 
caves of Ballybunnion with the smugglers.’ 

“ My aunt crimsoned a little at this, as I could see from my place on 
the hearth rug; for it was only the day before I had brought in a 
package of green tea, obtained from the quarter alluded to. 

“<*Vd send him to Banagher to-morrow,’ said he, resolutely; *I’d 
send him to school.’ 

«“* There was one Clancy, I was saying, a great devil he was——.” 

“¢ And faix ould Martin will flog his tricks out of him, if birch will 
do it,’ said the priest. 

“Tis only a fortnight since he put hot cinders in the letter-box, and 
burned half the Dublin bag,’ said Mrs. Brown. ‘ The town will be well 
rid of him.’ . 

“ This was exactly the notion I was coming to myself, though differing 
widely as to the destination by which I was to manage my exchange out 
of it. The kind wishes of the party towards me, too, had another effect— 
it nerved me with a courage I never felt before—and when I took the first 
opportunity of a squabble at the whist-table, to make my escape from 
the room, I had so little fear of ghosts and goblins, that I opened the 
street door, and, although the way led under the wall of the church-yard, 
set out on my travels, in a direction which was to influence all my after 
life, 

“JT had not proceeded far when I overtook some cars on their way to 
Tarbert, on one of whichI succeeded in obtaining a seat ; and, by day- 
break, arrived at the Shannon, the object of my desires, and the goal of 
all my wishes. 
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“ The worthy priest had not calumniated me in saying that my asso- 
ciates were smugglers. Indeed, for weeks past, I never missed any oppor- 
tunity of my aunt leaving the house, without setting out to meet a party 
who frequented a small public-house, about three miles from Tralee, and 
With ‘liom [I made more than ofe excursion to the caves of Ballybunnion. 
It was owing'to an accidental piece of information I afforded them— 
that the revenue force was on their track—that I first learned to know 
these fellows ; atid, from that nioment, [ was a sworn friend of every man 
among them. ‘To be sure they were a motley crew. The craft 
belonged to Flushing, and the skipper himself was a Fleming; the 
others were Kinsale fishermen, Ostenders, men from the coast of 
Bretiigny, 4 Norwegian pilot, and a negro, who acted as cook. Their 
jovial style of life, the apparent good huniour and good fellowship 
that Subsisted among them, a dash of reckless devil-may-care spirit, 
resembling a school-boy’s love of fun—all captivated me; and when 
I found myself on board the ‘Dart,’ as she lay at anchor under the 
shadow of the tall cliffs, and saw the crew burnishing up pistols and 
cutlasses, and making ready for a cruise, I had a proud heart when 
they ‘told me I might join, and be one among them. I suppose every 
boy has something in his nature that inclines him to adventure: it was 
strong endugh in tne, certainly. ‘The hardy, weatlier-beaten faces of 
iy companions—their strong muscular frames—their coarse uniform 
of striped Jersey wear, With black belt crossing on the chest—all 
Attracted my admiration: and,’ from the red bunting that floated at 
our gaff, to the brass swivels that peeped from our bows, the whole 
craft delighted me. I Was not long in acquiring the rough habits and 
manners Of my associates, and speedily became a favourite with every 
ove on board. All the eccentricities of my venerable aunt, all the 
peculiarities 6f Father Donellan, were dished up by me for their amuse- 
ment, and they never got tired laughing at the description of the whist- 
table. Besides, I was able to afford them much valuable information about 
the neighbouring gentry, all of whom I knew, either personally or by namie. 
I was at once, therefore, employed as a kind of diplomatic envoy to 
ascértain if Mr. Blennerhassett wouldu’t like a hogshead of brandy, or 
the Knight of Glynn a pipe of claret, in addition to many minor embassies 
among the shebeen houses of the country, concerning nigger-heads of 
tobacco, packages of tea, smuggled lace, and silk handkerchiefs. 

“Thus was my education begun; and an apter scholar, in all the art 
and mystery of smuggling, could scarcelg have been found. I had a 
taste for picking up ldnguages; and, before my first cruise was over, had 
got a very tolerable smattering of French, Dutch, and Norwegian, and 
some intimacy with the fashionable dialect used on the banks of the Niger. 
‘Other accomplishments followed these. I was a capital pistol-shot—no 
bad hand with the small sword—could reef and steer, and had not my 
equal on board in detecting a revenue officer, no matter how artfully 
disguised. Such were my professional—my social qualifications far 
exceeded these. I could play a little on the violin and the guitar, and 
was able to throw into rude verse any striking incident of our wild 
career, and adapt an air to it, for the amusement of my companions. 
These I usually noted down in a book, accompanying them with pen 
illustrations and notes, and I assure you, however little literary reputation 
this volume might have acquired, ‘O’Kelly’s Log, as it was called, 
formed the great delight of Saturday night at sea. These things were all 
too local and personal in their interest to amuse any one who didn’t. know 
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the parties ; but mayhap one day or other T’ll give you a sight of the ‘log,’ 
and let you hear some of our songs. 

“T won't stop to detail any of the adventures of my sea-faring life; 
strange and wild enough they were in all conscience: one night staggering 
under close-reefed canvas under a lee shore; another carousing with a 
jolly set in a ‘Schenk Haus’ at Rotterdam or Ostende—now hiding in 
the dark caves of Ballybunnion, while the craft stood out to sea—now 
disguised, taking a run up to Paris, and dining in the ‘ Café de L’ Empire,’ 
in all the voluptuous extravagance of the day. Adventure fast succeeding 
on adventure, escape upon escape, had given my life a character of wild 
excitement which made me feel a single day’s repose, a period of ennui 
and monotony. 5 

“ Smuggling, too, became only a part of my occupation. My knowledge 
of French, and my power of disguising my appearance, enabled me to 
mix in Parisian society, of a certain class, without any fear of detection. 
In this way I obtained, from time to time, information of the greatest 
consequence to our government; and once brought some documents from 
the war department of Napoleon which obtained for me the honour of an 
interview with Mr. Pitt himself. This part of my career, however, would 
take me too far away from my story, were I to detail any of the many 
striking adventures which marked it; so I’ll pass on at once to one of 
those eventful epochs of my life, two or three of which have changed, 
for the time, the current of my destiny. 

“7 was about eighteen: the war had just broke out with France, and 
the assembled camp at Boulogne threatened the invasion of England. 
The morning we left the French coast, the preparations for the embark- 
ation of the troops were in great forwardness, and certain particulars 
had reached us which convinced me that Napoleon really intended an 
attempt which many were disposed to believe was a mere menace. In 
fact, an officer of the staff had given me such information as explained 
the mode of the descent, and the entire plan of the expedition. Before 
I could avail myself of this, however, we should land our cargo, an 
unusually rich one, on the west coast of Ireland, for my companions 
knew nothing all this tinge of the system of ‘ espionage’ I had established, 
and little suspected that ome of their crew was in relation with the 
prime minister of England. 

“] have said I was about eighteen. My wild life, if it had made me feel 
older than my years, had given a hardihood and enterprise to my character 
which heightened for me the enjoyment of every bold adventure, and madé 
me feel a kind of ecstacy in every emergency, where danger and difficulty 
were present. I longed to be the skipper of my own craft, sweeping the 
seas at my own will; a bold buccaneer, caring less for gain than glory, 
until my name should win for itself its own meed of fame, and my feats 
be spoken of in awe and astonishment. 

“ Old Van Brock, our captain, was a hardy Fleming, but all his energy 
of character, all his daring, were directed to the one object—gain. For 
this there was nothing he wouldn’t attempt, nothing he wouldn’t risk. 
Now our present voyage was one in which he had embarked all his capital ; 
the outbreak of a war warned him that his trade must speedily be 
abandoned—he could no longer hope to escape the cruisers of every 
country that now filled the channel. This one voyage, however, if suc- 
cessful, would give him an ample competence for life, and he determined 
to hazard every thing upon it. 

“It was a dark and stormy night in November, when we made the first 
light on the west coast of Ireland. Part of our cargo was destined for 
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Ballybunnion, the remainder and most valuable portion was to be landed 
in the bay of Galway. It blew a whole gale from the south’ard and 
westward, and the sea ran mountains high, not the short jobble of a 
Jand-locked channel but the heavy roll of the great Atlantic, dark and 
frowning, swelling to an enormous height, and thundering away on the 
iron- bound coast to leeward, with a crash that made our hearts quiver. 
The ‘ Dart’ was a good sea-boat, but the waves swept her from stem to 
stern, and though nothing but a close-reefed topsail was bent, we went 
spinning through the water at twelve knots. The hatchways were 
battened down, and every preparation made for a rough night, for as the 
darkness increased, so did the gale. 

“ The smuggler’s fate is a dark and gloomy one. Let the breeze fall, 
let the blue sky and fleecy clouds lie mirrored on the glassy deep, and 
straight a boat is seen sweeping along with sixteen oars, springing with 
every jerk of the strong arms, to his capture. And when the white waves 
rise like mountains, and the lowring storm descends, sending tons of 
water across his decks, and wetting his highest rigging with the fleecy 
drift, he dares not cry for help, the signal that would speak of his distress, 
would be the knell to toll his ruin. We knew this well. We felt that 
come what would, from others there was nothing to be hoped. It was 
then with agonizing suspeuse we watched the little craft as she worked in 
the stormy sea ; we saw that with every tack we were losing. ‘The strong 
land current that set in shore, told upon us at every reach; and when we 
went about, the dark and beetling cliffs seemed actually toppling over us, 
and the wild cries of the sea-fowl rang like a dirge in our ears. The 
small storm-jib we were obliged to set, sunk us by the head, and at every 
pitch the little vessel seemed threatening to go down bow foremost. 

“Our great endeavour was to round the head land, which forms the 
southern shore of the Shannon’s mouth. There is a small sound there, 
between this point and the rocks, they call the ‘ Blasquets,’ and for this 
we were making with all our might. Thus passed our night, and when 
day broke, a cheer of joy burst from our little crew, as we beheld the 
Blasquets on our weather bow, and saw that the sound lay straight 
before us: Securce had the shout died away, when a man in the rigging 
cried out— 

“¢A sail to windward:’ and the instant after added—‘ a man o’ war 
brig.’ 

“ The skipper sprung on the bulwark, and setting his glass in the 
shrouds, examined the object, which to the naked eye was barely a haze 
in the horizon. 

_“*She carries eighteen guns,’ said he slowly, ‘and is steering our 
course. I say, O’Kelly, there’s no use in running in shore to be pinioned, 
—what’s to be done?’ 

“The thought of the information I was in possession of, flashed across 
me. Life was never so dear before, but I could not speak. I knew the 
old man’s all was in the venture. I knew, too, if we were attacked, his 
resolve was to fight her to the last spar that floated. 

“* Come,’ said he again, ‘there’s a point more south’ard in the wind ; 
we might haul her close, and make for Galway bay. Two hours would 
land the cargo, at least enough of it, and if the craft must go——’ 

“ A heavy squall struck us as he spoke; the vessel reeled over till she 
laid her crosstrees in the sea. A snap like the report of a shot was heard, 
and the topmast came tumbling down upon the deck, the topsail falling to 
leeward, and hanging by the bolt-ropes over our gunwale. The little 
craft immediately fell off from the wind, and plunged deeper than ever 
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in the boiling surf; at the same instant a booming sound swept across the 
water, and a shot striking the sea near, ricochetted over the bowsprit, 
and passed on dipping and bounding towards the shore. 

“¢ She’s one of their newly built ones,’ said the second mate, an Irish- 
man, who chewed his quid of tobacco as he gazed at her as coolly as if he 
was in a dock yard. ‘ 1 know the ring of her brass guns.’ 

“A second and a third flash, followed by two reports, came almost 
together, but this time they fell short of us, and passed away in our 
wake. 

“ We cut away the fallen rigging, and seeing nothing for it now but to 
look to our own safety, we resolved to run the vessel up the bay, and try 
if we could not manage to conceal some portions of the cargo, before the 
man-o’-war could overtake us. ‘The caves along the shore were all 
well known to us, every one of them had served either as a store or a place 
of concealment. The wind, however, freshened every minute; the storm- 
jib was all we could carry, and this instead of aiding, dipped us heavily 
by the head, while the large ship gained momentarily on us, and now her 
tall masts and white sails lowered close in our wake. 

“Shall we stave these puncheons? said the mate in a whisper to the 
skipper ; ‘she'll be aboard of us in no time.’ 

“ The old man made no reply, but his eyes turned from the man-o’-war 
to shore and back again, and his mouth quivered slightly. 

“¢ They'd better get the hatches open, and heave over that tobacco,” 
said the mate, endeavouring to obtain an answer. 

“ ¢ She’s hauled down her signal for us to lie to,’ observed the skipper, 
‘and see there, her bow ports are open—here it comes,’ 

“ A bright flash burst out as he spoke, and one blended report was 
heard as the shots skimmed the sea beside us. 

“* Run that long gun aft,’ cried the old fellow, as his eyes flashed and 
his colour mounted. ‘I'll rake their after deck for them, or I'm mistaken.’ 

, \ “For the first time the command was not obeyed at once. The men 

looked at each other in hesitation, and as if not determined what part 

: to take. 

«“¢ What do you stare at there? cried he in a voice of passion, 
‘O'Kelly, up with the old bunting, and let them see who they’ve got to 

, deal with.’ 

“ A brown flag with a Dutch lion in the centre, was run up the signal- 
halliards, and the next minute floated out bravely from our gaff. 

“ A cheer burst from the man-o’-war’s crew, as they beheld the signal 
of defiance. Its answer was a smashing discharge from our long swivel, 


r that tore along their decks, cutting the standing rigging, and wounding 

L several as it went. The triumph was short-lived for us. Shot after shot 
poured in from the brig, which already to windward, swept our entire decks; 

8 while incessant roll of small arms, showed that our challenge was accepted 

e to the death. 

3 “Down, helm,’ said the old man in a whisper to the sailor at the wheel 


—‘ down, helm;’ while already the spitting waves that danced half-a mile 


; ahead, betokened a reef of rocks, over which at low water a row boat 
d could not float. 

“*T know it, I know it well,’ was the skipper’s reply to the muttered 
e answer of the helmsman. 
1, “ By this time the brig was slackening sail, and still his fire was main- 
0 tained as hotly as ever. The distance between us increased at each 
le moment, and had we sea room it was possible for us yet to escape. 
eT , “Our long gun was worked without ceasing, and we could see from 
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time to time that a bustle on the deck, denoted the destruction it was 
dealing ; when suddenly a wild shout burst from one of our men—‘the 
man of war’s aground, her topsails are aback.’ A mad cheer—the frantic 
ery of rage and desperation—broke from us; when, at the instant, a 
reeling shock shook us from stem to stern. The little vessel trembled 
like a living thing; and then, with a crash like thunder, the hatchways 
sprang from their fastenings, and the white sea leaped up, and swept 
along the deck. One drowning cry, one last mad yell burst forth. 

“* Three cheers, my boys!’ cried the skipper, raising his cap above 
his head. 

“ Already, she was settling in the sea—the death notes rang out high 
over the storm ; a wave swept me overboard at the minute, and my latest 
consciousness was seeing the old skipper clinging to the bow-sprit, while 
his long grey hair was floating wildly behind: but the swooping sea rolled 
over and over me. A kind of despairing energy nerved me, and after 
being above an hour in the water, I was taken up, still swimming, by 
one of the shore boats, which, as the storm abated, had ventured out to 
the assistance of the sloop; and thus was I shipwrecked within a few 
hundred yards of the spot where first I adventured on the sea—the only 
one saved of all the crew. Of the Dart, not a spar reached shore; the 
breaking sea tore her to atoms. 

“The Hornet scarcely fared better. She lauded eight of her crew, 
badly wounded; one man was killed, and she herself was floated only 
after months of labour, and never, I believe, went to sea afterwards. This 
was the first episode of my life. Now, if you’d like a second you must 
help me to another flask ; for this talking is dry work. 


“The sympathy which in Ireland is never refused to misfortune, no 


matter how incurred, stood me in stead now; for although every effort 
was made by the authorities to discover if any of the smuggler’s crew had 
reached shore alive, and large rewards were offered, no one would betray 
me; and I lay as safely concealed beneath the thatch of an humble cabin, 
as though the proud walls of a baronial castle afforded me their protection. 


“From day to day I used to hear of the hot and eager inquiry going 
forward to trace out, by any means, something of the wrecked vessel ; 
and, at last, news reached me that a celebrated thief-taker from Dublin 
had arrived in the neighbourhood to assist in the search. 

“ There was no time to be lost now. Discovery would not only have 
perilled my own life, but also have involved those of my kind protectors. 
How to leave the village was, however, the difficulty. Revenue and 
man-of-war boats abounded on the Shannon since the day of -the wreck ; 
the Ennis road was beset by police, who scrutinized every traveller that 
passed on the west coast. The alarm was sounded, and no chance of 
escape presented itself in that quarter. In this dilemma, fortune, which 
so often stood my friend, did not desert me. It chanced that a strolling 
company of actors, who had been performing for some weeks past in 
Kilrush, were about to set off to Ennistymon, where they were to give 
several representations. Nothing could be easier than to avoid detection 
in such company ; and I soon managed to be included in the corps, by 
accepting an engagement as a ‘ walking gentleman,’ at a low salary, and 
on the next morning found myself seated on the ‘van,’ among a very 
motley crew of associates, in whose ways and habits I very soon contrived 
to familiarize myself, becoming, before we had gone many miles, somewhat 
of a favourite in the party. 

“1 will not weary you with any account of my strolling life. Every 
one knows something of the difficulties which beset the humble drama 5 
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and ours was of the humblest. Joe Hume himself could not have ques- 
tioned one solitary item in our budget ; and I defy the veriest quibbler on 
a grand jury to traverse a spangle on a pair of our theatrical smallclothes. 

* Our scenes were two in number: one represented a cottage interior— 
pots, kettles, a dresser, and a large fire, being represented in smoke 
coloured traits thereon—this, with two chairs and a table, was convertible 
into a parlour in a private house; and again, by a red-covered arm-chair, 
and an old banner, became a baronial hall, or the saloon in a palace; the 
second represented two houses on the flat, with an open country between 
them, a mill, a mountain, a stream, and a rustic bridge inclusive. This, 
then, was either a street in a town, a wood, a garden, or any other out-of- 
door place of resort, for light cothedy people, lovers, passionate fathers, 
waiting maids, robbers, or chdrus singers. 

“ The chiefs of our corps were Mr. and Mrs. M‘Elwain, who, as their 
nanies bespoke, came from the north of Ireland, somewhere near Cole- 
raine, I fancy, but cannot pretend to accuracy; but I know it was on the 
borders of * Darry.’ 

* How or what had ever induced a pair of as conimon-place matter-of-fact 
folk as ever lived, to take to the Thespian art, heaven can tell. Had 
Mr. Mac been a bailiff, and madam a green groceréss, nature would seeii 
to have dealt fairly with them: he being a stout, red-faced, black-bearded 
tyke, with a thatch of straight black hair, cut in semicircles over his 
ears, so as to permit character wigs without inconvenience, heavy in step, 
and plodding in gait. She a tall, raw-boned woman, of some five-and- 
forty, with piercing grey eyes, and a shrill harsh voice that ‘would have 
shamed the veriest whistle that ever piped through a key-hole. Such 
were the Macbeth and the Lady Macheth—the Romeo and Juliet—the 


Hamlet and Ophelia of the company ; but their appearance was a trifle to 
the manner and deportivent of their style. Imagine Juliet with a tattered 


Leghorn bonnet, a Scotch shawl, and a pair of brown boots, declaiming 
somewhat in this guise— 


*«*Come ganile night, come loving black-browed night, 
Gie me my Romo! and when he shall dee, 
Tak’ him, and cut him into leetle stars, 
And he will mak’ the face of heaven sae fine 
That a’ the warld will be in lo’e with him.’ 


*« With these people I wasn't destined long to continue. The splendid 
delusion of success was soon dispelled ; and the golden harvest I was té 
reap settled down into something like four shillings a-week, out of which 
came stoppages of so many kinds and shapes, that my salary might have 
been refused at any moment, under the plea, that thére was no coin of 
the realm, in which to pay it. 

“One by one, every article of my wardrobe went to supply the wants 
of my stomach ; and 1 remember well my great coat, preserved With the 
tenacity with which a shipwrecked mariner hoards up his Jast biscuit, was 
converted into mutton, to regale Messrs. Iago, Mercutio, and Cassius, 
with Mesdames Ophelia, Jessica, Desdemona, and Co. It would maké the 


fortune of an artist, could he only have witnessed the preparations for 
our entertainment. 


“ The festival was in honour of, what the manager was pleased by a 
singular figure of speech to call, my ‘ benefit;’ the dnly profit accruing 
to me from the aforesaid benefit being any satisfaction I might feel in 


Seeing my name in capitals, and the pleasure of waiting on the enlightened 
Anhabitants. of Kilrush to solicit their patronage. 
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“There was something to me of indescribable melancholy in that 
morning’s perambulation, for independent of the fact that I was threatened 
by one with the stocks as a vagabond, another set a policeman to dog me 
as a suspicious character, and a third mistook me for a rat-catcher; the 
butcher with whom I negotiated for the quarter of mutton came gravely 
up, and examined the texture of my raiment, calling in a jury of his 
friends to decide, if he wasn’t making a bad bargain. 

“ Night came, and I saw myself dressed for Petrucio, the character in 
which I was to bring down thunders of applause, and fill the treasury 
to overflowing. What a conflict of feelings’ was mine—now rating 
Catherine in good round phrase before the audience—now slipping behind 
the flat to witness the progress of the ‘cuisine,’ for which I longed with 
the appetite of starvation—how the potatoes split their jackets with laugh- 
ing as they bubbled up and down in the helmet of Coriolanus, for such I 
grieve to say was the vessel used on the occasion—the roasting mutton 
was presided over by ‘a gentleman of Padua;’ and Christopher Sly 
was employed in concocting some punch, which, true to his name, he 
tasted so frequently, it was impossible to wake him towards the last act. 

“Tt was in the first scene of the fourth act, in which with the feelings 
of a famished wolf I was obliged to assist at a mock supper on the stage 
with wooden beef, parchment fowls, wax pomegranates, and gilt goblets, 
in which only the air prevented a vacuum. Just as I came to the 
passage— 


* Come, Kate, sit down—I know you have a stomach, 
Will you give thanks, sweet Kate, or else shall 1? 
What is this mutton ?’ 





“ At that very moment as I flung the pine saddle from one end of the 
stage to the other, a savoury odour reached my nose; the clatter of 
knives, the crash of plates, the sounds of laughter and merriment fell 
upon my ears—the wretches were at supper! Even the ‘first servant,’ 
who should have responded to my wrath, bolted from the stage like a 
shot, leaving his place without a moment’s warning ; and ‘ Catherine, the 
sweetest Kate in Christendom, my dainty Kate,’ assured me with her 
mouth full, ‘ the meat was well if I were so contented.’ Determined to 
satisfy myself on the point—regardless of every thing but my hunger, I 
rushed off the stage, and descended like a vulture in the midst of the 
supper party—threats, denunciations, entreaties were of no use, I 
wouldn’t go back; and let the house storm and rage, I had helped 
myself to a slice of the joint, and cared for nobody. It was in vain they 
told me that the revenue officer and his family were outrageous with 
passion; and as to the apothecary in the stage box, ‘he had paid for 
six tickets in senna mixture ;’ and heaven knows I wasn’t a case for 
such a regimen. 

* All persuasions failing, Mr. M‘Elwain armed all in proof, rushed at 
me with atin scimitar, while Madame, more violent still, capsized the 
helmet and its scalding contents over my person, and nearly flayed me 
alive. With frantic energy I seized the joint, and, fighting my way through 
the whole company, rushed from the spot. 


* Romans,’ ‘ countrymen,’ and ‘ lovers,’ 


‘Dukes,’ ‘duennas,’ ‘demigods,’ and ‘dancers, with a loud yell, joined 
in the pursuit. Across the stage we went, amid an uproar, that would 
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have done credit to Pandemonium. I was ‘nimblest of foot,’ however, 
and having forced my way through dn ‘impracticable’ door, I jumped 
clean through the wood, and having tripped up an ‘angel’ that was close 
on my heels, I seized a candle, ‘thirty-six to the pound,’ and applying 
it to the edge of the kitchen aforementioned, bounded madly on, leaving 
the whole concern wrapped in flames. Down the street I went, as if 
blood-hounds were behind me; and never stopped my wild career until I 
reached a little eminence at the end of the town: then I drew my breath, 
and turned one last look upon the ‘ Theatre Royal’—it was a glorious 
spectacle to a revengeful spirit—amid the volumes of flame and smoke 
that rose to heaven, for the entire building was now enveloped, might be 
seen the discordant mass of actors, and audience mixed up madly together. 
Turks, tailors, tumblers, and tide-waiters, grandees and grocers, imps 
and innkeepers ; there they were all screaming in concert, while the light 
material of the ‘property-room ’ was ascending in myriads of sparks. 
Castles and forests, baronial halls and robbers caves, were mounting to 
mid-heaven, amid the flash of blue lights, and the report of stage 
combustibles. 

“You may be sure, that however gratifying to my feelings, this last 
scene of the drama was, I did not permit myself much leisure to con- 
template it; a very palpable conviction staring me full in the face, that 
such a spectacle might not exactly redound to my ‘ benefit.’ I, therefore, 
addressed myself to the road, moralizing as I went, somewhat in this 
fashion: I have lost a respectable, but homely suit of apparel; and 
instead, I have acquired a green doublet, leathern hose, jack boots, a 
slouched hat and a feather. Had I played out my part, by this time I 
should have been strewing the stage with a mock supper. Now, I was 
consoling my feelings with real mutton, which, however, wanting its 
ordinary accompaniments, was a delicacy of no common order to me. I 
had not it is true, the vociferous applause of a delighted audience to aid 
my digestion as Petrucio. But the pleasant whisper of a good conscience, 
was a more flattering reward to Con O’Kelly. This balanced the account 
in my favour; and I stepped out with that light heart, which is so 
unequivocal an evidence of an innocent and happy disposition. 

“Towards day-break I had advanced some miles on the road to 
Killaloe: when before me I perceived a drove of horses, coupled together 
with all manner of strange tackle, halters, and hay ropes. Two or three 
country lads were mounted among them, endeavouring as well as they 
were able, to keep them quiet; while a thick, short, red-faced fellow, in 
dirty ‘tops,’ and a faded green frock led the way, and seemed to preside 
over the procession. As I drew near, my appearance caused no common 
commotion ; the drivers fixing their eyes on me, could mind nothing 
else ; the cattle, participating in the sentiments, started, capered, plun- 
ged, and neighed fearfully. While the leader of the corps, furious at the 
disorder he witnesse1, swore like a trooper, as with a tremendous cutting 
whip he dashed + and there through the crowd, slashing men and horses 
with a most praiseworthy impartiality. At last his eyes fell upon me, 
and for a moment, I was full sure my fate was sealed ; as he gripped his 
saddle closer, tightened ‘his curb-rein, and grasped his powerful whip 
with redoubled energy. 

“ The instincts of an art are very powerful; for seeing the attitude of 
the man, and beholding the savage expression of his features, I threw 
myself into a stage position, slapped down my beaver with one hand, and 
drawing my sword with the other, called out in a rich melodramatic 
howl—‘ Come on Macduff!’ my look, my gesture, my costume, and 
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above all my voice, convinced my antagonist that I was insane; and as 
quickly the hard unfeeling character of his face relaxed, and an expression 
of rude pity passed across it. 

««?Tis Billy Muldoon, sir, I’m sure,’ cried one of the boys, as with 
difficulty he sat the plunging beast under him. 

«* No, sir,’ shouted another, ‘he’s bigger nor Billy, but he has a look 
of Hogan about the eyes.’ 

“4 Hould your prate,’ cried the master. ‘Sure Hogan was hanged at 
the summer assizes.’ 

“<«T know he was, sir,’ was the answer, given as coolly as though no 
contradiction arose on that score. 

«Who are you,’ cried the leader? ‘ where do you come from?’ 

«“* From Ephesus, my Lord,’ said I, bowing with stage solemnity, and 
replacing my sword within my scabbard. 

«“¢ Where?’ shouted he, with his hand to his ear. 

“¢ From Kilrush, most potent,’ replied I, approaching near enough to 
canverse without being overheard by the others: while in a few words I 
explained that my costume and appearance were only professional symbols 
which a hasty departure from my friends prevented my changing. 

“ « And where are you going now ?’ was the next query. 

«“*May I ask you the same,’ said I. 

«Me, why I’m for Killaloe—for the fair to-morrow.’ 

«“<« That’s exactly my destination,’ said I. 

** And how do you mean to go?’ retorted he. ‘It’s forty miles from 
here.’ 

“<I have a notion,’ replied I, ‘that the dark chesnut there, with the 
white fetlock, will have the honour of conveying me.’ 

“ A very peculiar grin, that | did not half admire, was the reply to 
this speech. 

“¢ There’s many a one I wouldn't take under five shillings from, for the 
day, said I; but the times are bad, and somehow I like the look of you. 
Is it a bargain ?’ 

“ ¢ Faix, I’m half inclined to let you try the same horse,’ said he. ‘It 
would be teaching you something, any how. Did ye ever hear of the 
Playboy ? ‘ 

**To be sure I did. Is that him ?’ 

“ He nodded.’ 

** And you're Dan Moore,’ said I. 

“4 The same,’ cried he, in astonishment. 

“*Come, Dan, turn about’s fair play. [’ll ride the horse for you 
to-morrow—where you like, and over what you like—and in reward, 
you'll let me mount one of the others as far as Killaloe: we'll dine toge- 
ther at the cross roads.’ Here I slipped the mutton from under the tale 
of my coat. ‘Do you say done? 

“Get up on the grey pony,’ was the short rejoinder; and the next 
moment I was seated on the back of as likely a cob as I ever bestrode. 

* My first care was, to make myself master of my companion’s cha- 
racter, which 1 did in a very short time, while affecting to disclose my 
own, watching, with sharp eye, how each portion of my history told upon 
him. I saw that he appreciated, with a true horse-dealer’s ‘ onction,’ any 

‘thing that smacked of trick or stratagem; in fact, he looked upon all 
mankind as so many ‘screws,’ he being the cleverest fellow who could 
detect their imperfections and unveil their unsoundness. In proportion 
as I recounted to him the pranks and rogueries of my boyish life, his 
esteem for me rose higher and higher; and, before the day was over, I 
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had won so much of his confidence, that he told me the peculiar vice and 
iniquity of every horse he had, desctibing, with great satisfaction, the 
elass of purchasers he had determined to meet with. 

«¢ There is little Paul there,’ said he, ‘ that brown cob, with the cropped _ 
ears, there isn’t such a trotter in Ireland; but somehow though you ean see 
his knees from the saddle when he’s moving, he’ll come slap down with you, 
as if he was shot, the moment you touch his flank with the spur, and then 
there’s no getting him up again till you brush his ear with the whip—the 
least thing does it—he’s on his legs in a minute, and not a bit the worse of 
his performance.’ 

* Among all the narratives he told, this made the deepest impression on 
me. That the animal had been taught the accomplishment, there could 
be no doubt ; and I began to puzzle my brain in what way it might best 
be turned to advantage. It was of great consequence to me to impress 
my friend at once with a high notion of my powers; and here was an 
admirable occasion for their exercise, if I only could hit on a plan. 

“ The conversation turned on various subjects, and at last, as we neared 
Killaloe, my companion began to ponder over the most probable mode I 
could be of service to him on the following day. It was at last agreed upon 
that on reaching town I should exchange my Petrucio costume for that of a 
‘squireen,’ a half gentleman, and repair to the ordinary at the ‘Green-man,’ 
where nearly all the buyers put up, and all the talk on sporting matters 
went forward. This suited me perfectly. I was delighted to perform a new 
part, particularly when the filling up was left to my own discretion. 
Before an hour elapsed after our arrival, I saw myself attired in a very 
imposing suit—blue coat, cords and tops, that would have fitted me 
for a very high range of character in my late profession. O’Kelly was a 
name, as Pistol says, ‘of good report,’ and there was no need to change 
it; so I took my place at the supper-table, among some forty others, 
comprising a very fair average of the rafis and raps of the county. Thé 
mysteries of horse flesh were, of course, the only subject of conversation ; 
and before the punch made its appearance, I astonished the company by 
the extent of my information, and the acuteness of my remarks. [ 
improyised steeple-chases over impossible countries, invented pedigrees 
for horses yet unfoaled, and threw out such a fund of anecdote about the 
‘turf’ and the ‘chace,’ that I silenced the old established authorities of 
the place, and a general buzz went round the table of, ‘ Who can he be at 
all—where did he come from ?’ 

“ As the evening wore apace my eloquence grew warm—lI described my 
stud and my kennel, told some very curious instances of my hunting 
experience, and when at last a member of the party piqued at my mono- 
poly of the conversation endeavoured to turn my flank by an allusion to 
grouse shooting, I stopped him at once by asserting with vehemence, that 
no man deserved the name of sportsman who shot over dogs—a sudden 
silence pervaded the company while the last speaker turning towards me 

with a malicious grin, begged to know how 1 bagged my game, for that 
in his county they were ignorant enough to follow the old method. 

“* With a pony of course,’ said I, finishing my glass. 

“¢ A pony! cried one after the other—‘ how do you mean?’ : 

“ * Why,’ resumed I, ‘that I have a pony sets every species of game 
as true as the best pointer that ever ‘ stopped.” 

“A hearty roar of laughing followed this declaration, and a less 
courageous spirit than mine would have feared that all his acquired 
popularity was in danger. 
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“* You have him with you I suppose,’ said a sly old fellow from the 
end of the table. 

“« Yes,’ said I carelessly—‘I brought him over here to take a couple 
of davs’ shooting, if there is any to be had.’ 

“* You would have no objection,’ said another insinuatingly, ‘to let us 
look at the beast ?’ 

«<¢ Not the least,’ said I. 

“ * Maybe you'd take a bet on it,’ said a third. 

“*T fear | couldn't,’ said I,—‘ the thing is too sure—the wager would be 
an unfair one.’ 

“* Oh! as to that,’ cried three or four together, ‘ we'll take our chance, 
for even if we were to lose, it’s well worth paying for.’ 

“ The more I expressed my dislike to bet, the more warmly they pressed 
me, and I could perceive that a general impression was spreading that my 
pony was about as apocryphal as many of my previous stories. 

“Ten pounds with you he doesn’t do it,’ said an old hard-featured 
squire. 

«<The same from me,’ cried another. , 

“« Two to one in fifties,’ shouted a third, until at last every man at table 
had proffered his wager, and I gravely called for pen, ink and paper, and 
booked them with all due form. 

« * Now, when is it to come off,’ was the question of some half dozen. 

«“ «Now, if you like it—the night seems fine.’ 

**No, no,’ said they, laughing, ‘there’s no such hurry as that ; tomorrow 
we are going to draw Westenra’s cover—what do you say if you meet us 
there by eight o’clock—and we'll decide the bet. 

“< Agreed,’ said 1; and shaking hands with the whole party I folded up 
my paper, placed i: in my pocket, and wished them good night. 

“ Sleep was, however, the last thing in my thoughts ; repairing to the 
little public-house where I left my friend Dan, I asked him if he knew 
any one well acquainted with the country, and who could tell at a moment 
where a hare or a covey was to be found. 

“* To be sure,’ said he at once ; ‘there’s a boy below knows every puss 
and every bird in the country. Tim Daly would bring you, darks the 
night is, to the very spot where you'd fine one.’ 

“In a few minutes I had made Mr. Tim’s acquaintance and arranged 
with him to meet me at the cover on the following morning, a code of 
signals being established between us by which he was to convey to me the 
information of where a hare was lying, or a covey to be sprung. 

« A little before eight I was standing beside ‘ Paul’ on the appointed 
spot, the centre of an admiring circle, who, whatever their misgivings as 
to his boasted skill, had only one opinion about his shapes and qualities. 

«“* Splendid forehand’—‘ what legs’—‘ look at his haunches’—‘ and so 
deep in the heart’—were the exclamations heard on every side—till a rosy 
cheeked fat little fellow growing impatient at the delay, cried out— 

« «Come, Mr. O’Kelly, mount if you please, and come along.’ 

“I tightened my girth—sprang into the saddle—my only care being, to 
keep my toes in as straight a line as I could with my feet. Before we 
proceeded half a mile, I saw Tim seated on a stile, scratching his head 
in a very knowing manner; upon which, I rode out from the party, and 
looking intently at the furze cover in front, called out— 

“Keep back the dogs there—call them off—hush, not a word.’ 

“ The hounds were called in, the party reined back their horses, and 
all sat silent spectators of my movements. 
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*¢ When suddenly I touched Paul in both flanks, down he dropped, like 
a parish clerk, stiff and motionless as 4 statue. 

“+ What’s that’ cried two or three behind. 

“¢ He’s setting,’ said I in a whisper. 

“* What is it, though? suid one. 

“«A hare!’ said I, and at the same instant I shouted to lay on the 
dogs, and tipping Paul's ears, forward I went. Out bolted puss, and 
away we started across the country, I leading and taking all before me. 

“ We killed in half an hour, and found ourselves not far from the first 
cover; my friend Tim, being as before in advance, making the same 
signal as at first. The same performance was now repeated. Paul went 
through his part to perfection; and notwithstanding the losses, a general 
cheer saluted us as we sprung to our legs, and dashed after the dogs. 

“Of course I didn’t spare him: every thing now depended on my 
sustaining our united fame ; and there was nothing too high or too wide 
for me that morning. 

“What will you take for him, Mr. O'Kelly? was the question of 
each man, as he came up to the last field. 

“¢ Would you like any further proof? said I. ‘Is any gentleman 
dissatisfied ? ’ 

“ A general ‘No’ was the answer; and again the offers were received 
from every quarter, while they produced the bank notes, and settled their 
bets. It was no part of my game, however, to sell him; the trick 
might be discovered before I left the country, and if so, there wouldn’t be 
a whole bone remaining in my skin. 

“ My refusal evidently heightened both my value and his, and I sincerely 
believe that no story I could tell, on our ride back to town, would not 
have met credence that morning; and indeed, to do myself justice, I 
tried my popularity to its utmost. 

“ By way of a short cut back, as the fair was to begin at noon, we took 
a different route, which led across some grass fields, and a small river. In 
traversing this, I unfortunately was in the middle of some miraculous 
anecdote, and entirely forgot my pony and his acquirements; and as 
he stopped to drink, without thinking of what I was doing, with the 
common instinct of a rider, I touched him with thespur. Scarcely had the 
rowel reached his side, when down he fell, sending me head foremost over 
his neck into the water. For a second or two the strength of the current 
carried me along, and it was only after a devil of a scramble I gained 
my legs, and reached the bank wet through and heartily ashamed of 
myself. 

“*Eh, O'Kelly, what the deuce was that?’ cried one of the party, 
as a roar of laughter broke from amongst them. 

“¢* Ah!’ said | mournfully, ‘I wasn’t quick enough.’ 

“ «Quick enough! cried they. ‘Egad, I never saw any thing like it. 
Why, man, you were shot off like an arrow.’ 

“* Leaped off, if you please,’ said I, with an air of offended dignity 
—‘ leaped off—didn’t you see it ? 

“ «See what ? 

“* The salmon, to be sure. A twelve pounder, as sure as my name’s 
O'Kelly. He set it.’ 

“*Set a salmon!’ shouted twenty voices in a breath. ‘The thing’s 
impossible.’ 

*** Would you like a bet on it?’ asked I drily. 

“¢No, no—damn it; no more bets; but surely 

*¢ Too provoking, after all,’ muttered I, ‘to have lost so fine a fish, 
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and get such a ducking ;’ and with that I mounted my barb, and waving 
my hand, wished them a good-bye, and galloped into Killaloe. 

“ This story I have only related, because insignificant as it was, it 
became in a manner the pivot of my then fate in life. The jockey at 
once made me an offer of partnership in his traffic, displaying before me 
the numerous advantages of such a proposal. Iwas a disengaged man— 
my prospects not peculiarly brilliant—the state of my exchequer by no 
means encouraging the favourite nostrum of a return to cash payments, 
and so I acceded, and entered at once upon my new profession with all the 
enthusiasm I was always able to command, no matter what line of life 
solicited my adoption. 

* But it’s near one o'clock, and so now, Mr. O'Leary, if you've no 
objection, we'll have a grill and a glass of Madeira, and then, if you can 
keep awake an hour or so longer, I'll try and finish my adventures.” 





HUNTING CHORUS. 


Hurrah for the chase! for the royal old sport, 
The beloved of the castle, the cottage, the court, 
Old chivalry wakes, as our sweet bugles blow, 
And the forest resounds to our bold Tally-ho ! 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 
Tally-ho, Tally-ho, Tally-ho ! 


Hurrah for the chase! for the gallant array, 

Of the courser foam-flecked, and the red coat so gay ; 

Of the hounds rushing on like the torrent’s white flow, 

With deep musical answer to, Hark! Tally-ho! 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! &c. &e. 


Hurrah for the chase! tho’ we meet not the glance 

Or the sweet voice of woman in this our wild dance, 

Yet gaily lead off! in her voice soft and low, 

There’s more danger by far than in loud Tally-ho ! 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! &c. &e. 


Hurrah for the chase! let the strangers come see 

How defenders are trained for this land of the free, 

How the huntsman can share in the battle-field’s glow, 

And the war-cry he practised in bold Tally-ho! 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! &c. &e. 


Will they shrink from the glitter of bayonet or lance, 

Who never recoil'd from the torrent or fence? 

Will the voice of their cheer, as they charge on the foe, 

Be less fearless and free than their own Tally-ho! 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! &e, &e, 


Here's a health to ye all, my brave comrades, well tried, 
Who have ridden full many a field side by side ; 
And long with light heart and bold hand may ye go, 
To the hounds’ merry music, and sweet Tally-ho ! 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! &c. &e. 
E. W. 
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Life of Sir Astley Cooper, 


THE LIFE OF SIR ASTLEY PASTON COOPER, BART.* 


Tue work before us—although, as its 
author observes in his preface, * it 
must he always to the relatives, the 
friends, and even the acquaintances of 
the person whose life is delineated, a 
source of melancholy satisfaction’ — 
will not prove so generally interesting 
as thoughit were the history of one who, 
without any aid from station or for- 
tune, had risen from an humble posi- 
tion, and attained the highest honours 
of his profession solely by the perse- 
verance of his industry and the exer- 
tion of his abilities. 

The young aspirant for fame and 
distinction in any profession—particu- 
larly if his means be humble, and his 
success therefore in a greater degree 
dependant on himself—loves to con- 
template the career of those who have 
toiled on through all the cares and 
troubles that beset the first steps 
in the path of life—who, perhaps, 
with the cold sneers of the world, 
have felt all the bitterness of poverty 
amid the many sore and trying diffi- 
eulties of their early struggles ;” 
but who have at length overcome 
them, and by the exercise of their ta- 
lents, and the ceaseless effurts of un- 
tiring, indefatigable industry reached 
the goal of their ambition, and won 
for themselves a name which the world 
could withhold no longer. 

In the life of one who has thus at- 
tained to eminence, the young tyro in 
the outset of his own career can feel 
his interest aroused, and all his warm- 
est sympathies awakened. He can 
trace in every circumstance of the 
life that is pictured before him—in its 
every struggle—its every disappoint- 
ment at first—some resemblance to 
his own, and he can thus be led to 
believe that for him too the course is 
open, and to hope that he also may 
reach the geal—a winner in the race 
of fame. There is something in every 
sentence to rivet his attention, and he 
is carried.on through all its details— 
unwearied, because they come home 


* Life of Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart., &c. &c. 


to his own feelings, and he ean say, 
“such difficulties I too have sur- 
mounted, and such will I yet over- 
come.” He ean then read with breath- 
less interest the visions of happiness 
which were opened to the eye of the 
poor beginner by the receipt of his 
“first guinea,” and can follow him from 
that moment eagerly and anxiously, 
as step by step he steadily advances 
until he reaches in triumph the proud 
position which he so long and so pa- 
tiently has sought. 

But the biography before us is of 
one who entered on his professional 
career with all the adventitious aids of 
birth, position, and fortune. His road 
to eminence, although requiring the 
energies of his talent to enable him 
successfully to journey over it, was 
yet without the many hills and hol- 
ows—the obstructions which compa- 
rative poverty and the want of a con- 
nection have thrown so often in the 
way of some of the brightest orna- 
ments of the medical profession. 

There is always a certain degree ef 
interest attached to the life of any one 
distinguished above his fellows, whether 
his position be attained by the oe 
of his own talents, ar by those fortui- 
tous circumstances whieh so frequently 
place a man of little more than ordi- 
nary intellect in a situation whieh 
without them he never would have 
reached. 

So far as an interest of this deserip- 
tion goes, we think the work before 
us may well excite it; but we repeat, 
there is but little claim on the sympa- 
thies of that class of readers whe 
should be expected to reap the great- 
est benefits from it and frem the 
example of its subject, viz.—the young 
members of the medical profession. 

The author appears to take the 
greatest pains to prove how tetally 
independent Sir Astley Cooper was 
both by birth and fortune, of the dif- 
ficulties which others have been obliged 
to encounter in the commencement of 
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their career; and we really think 
there is nothing so peculiarly worthy 
of admiration in the successful life 
of, as he is pleased to designate him, 
“one of the most illustrious surgeons 
that ever adorned the science he pro- 
fessed.” 

There are certainly many things to 
interest us in these volumes, but not 
by any means, to that absorbing de- 
gree which the author seems to think 
must be felt as a matter of course. 
That Sir Astley Cooper was a clever 
man there is no doubt; but that his 
talents were so exceedingly pre-eminent 
as to warrant his biographer in assum- 
ing a tone of such ultra-laudation, we 
deny. 

He tells us that Sir Astley Cooper 
was his uncle, and that if, in his un- 
dertaking, (as his biographer,) his 
expressions may be thought to savour 
somewhat of extravagance, the respect 
he entertained for him from the period 
of his boyhood, the gratitude he owes 
him for the instruction he derived at 
his hands, and the affection he always 
bore towards him as a relative, may 
surely be admitted, if not in justifica- 
tion of the fault, at least in extenua- 
tion of its degree, and that “ partiality 
can scarcely be considered culpable 
when its absence would be almost cri- 
minal.” 

We can fully appreciate and respect 
the feelings which have prompted Mr. 
Cooper to display so strong a par- 
tiality for the character, private and 
public, of his uncle. There can be 
none more willing—none more anxious 
to make every allowance for such feel- 
ings, and to give them the full meed 
of credit which is their due; but still 
we must say, that as a biographer 
Mr. Cooper should not have suffered 
them to betray him into the error of 
letting them appear so visibly upon the 
surface of his work. 

Considering the very high position 
to which Sir Astley Cooper attained— 
a position which we might naturally 
expect would afford so rich a field for 
the biographer—the book is very little 
remarkable either for anecdote or en- 
tertaining correspondence ; and we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
believing how much more of interest 
would be attached to the life of one 
of our own professional men (we speak 
of Dublin) of the same standing, or of 


a grade or two below it, 
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Sir Astley Cooper’s success in life 
was, we think, in a great measure 
owing to his easy kindness of manner, 
steadiness of nerve, and pleasing per- 
sonal appearance, qualifications which 
he possessed in an eminent degree, 
and the more likely to win success, 
as they were rarely to be met with 
among his cotemporaries. 

We have no hesitation in saying 
that there are many members of the 
medical profession amongst us, who, if 
they moved in the same sphere and 
with the same opportunities as Sir 
Astley Cooper, would prove themselves 
in the knowledge and science of their 
profession, at least fully his equals, and 
in general information and literary at- 
tainments immeasurably his superiors. 

Sir Astley Cooper’s biographer 
states—somewhat unnecessarily —that 
in literature and science unconnected 
with his profession he was by no means 
proficient, and that at no period of 
his life was the amount of his classical 
knowledge such as to induce him to 
peruse the works generally read by 
the more advanced in such pursuits ; 
the gratification which they are capa- 
ble of affording to the polished scholar, 
being to him more than counterba- 
lanced by the drudgery he had to en- 
counter in arriving at the interpreta- 
tion. 

This is, indeed, a very low standard 
of acquirements for a distinguished 
member of a most accomplished pro- 
fession, and we are happy to think, is 
rather the exception than the rule. 
We know of no class, who in all 
times and all countries have laid ge- 
neral science and literature under 
heavier obligations than the members 
of the healing art; nor are there any 
who have been more conspicuous for 
purity and elegance of style, classical 
neatness, and graceful learning, than 
such, when they have appeared before 
the world as authors. 

Astley Paston Cooper was the fourth 
son of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Cooper— 
the descendant of an old and highly re- 
spectable Norfolk family—and was born 
at Brook Hall, near Spottesham in 
Norfolk on the 23d of August, 1768. 
His mother appears to have been a 
lady distinguished for her literary pur- 
suits no less than for her private vir- 
tues, and from her and his father 
Astley received the rudiments of his 
early education, his only other pre- 
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ceptor being a Mr. Larke, the master 
of the village school. It is stated that 
at this time he was remarkable for 
anything but assiduity and attention 
to study of any sort, although he oc- 
casionally exhibited traces of an unu- 
sually quick perception and active 
intellectual powers. 

It appears he was at this period, 
and even for years after, extremely 
wild, and delighting in all kinds of 
mischief—escaping whenever he found 
it possible from his teachers to join 
in whatever sports were going forward 
in the neighbourhood, and continually 
engaged in a variety of pranks which 
created alarm in the minds of his 
family, and occasionally were of such 
a nature as to bring upon him his 
parents’ displeasure. 

There are several anecdotes of his 
adventures at this time to be found in 
the first volume; but we can see no- 
thing more in them than the life of 
any school-boy would afford. We 
will, however, give our readers one 
or two specimens, and let them judge 
for themselves :— 


** Having climbed one day to the roof 
of one of the aisles of Brook church, he 
lost his hold, and was precipitated to 
the ground, but providentially escaped 
with only a few bruises. He was al- 
ways fond of playing with donkies, or 
dickies, as they are called in Norfolk, 
and provoking them ‘till they kicked 
him, and he bore many marks for some 
time of their violence. One day when 
he was riding a horse which he had 
caught on Welbeck Common, near the 
house, he directed the animal with his 
whip to leap over a cow which was lying 
on the ground; but the cow rose at the 
instant, and overthrew both the horse 
and its rider, who had his collar-bone 
broken in the fall. 

** On one occasion the bell to summon 
the scholars had rung, and they were 
all hastening to the school-room, when 
some one snatched a hat from one of 
the boys’ heads and threw it into one of 
the ‘ meres,’ or ponds of water, which 
are situated in the village, and by which 
they were passing, ‘The boy, lamenting 
the loss of his hat, and fearing he should 
be punished for his absence from the 
school, was crying very bitterly, when 
there came to the spot a young gentle- 
man dressed, as was then the fashion of 
the day, in a scarlet coat, a three-cocked 
hat, a glazed black collar or stock, nan- 


keen small clothes, and white silk stock- 
ings—his hair hanging in ringlets down 
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“his ‘back. He seeing the boy erying, 
and being informed of the cause of his 
sorrow, deliberately marched into the 
water, obtained the hat, and returned 
it to the unlucky owner. This young 
gentleman was no other than Master 
Astley Cooper, &c.” 


Mr. Cooper, in relating these ad- 
ventures and pranks of his uncle, says: 


‘** Although by some they may be 
looked upon as merely the acts of a 
careless, headstrong child, and unwor- 
thy of notice in a life so signalized as 
that of Sir Astley Cooper, they never- 
theless, to those who delight to trace 
the man in the boy, possess an abundant 
share of interest.” 


Now, with every possible deference 
to Mr. Cooper, we cannot exactly un- 
derstand by what course of reasoning 
he can prove any analogy between a 
love for provoking donkies and a fond- 
ness for anatomical pursuits, or be- 
tween directing a horse to leap over a 
cow and the performance of a success- 
ful surgical operation; and we can 
anly say, that if a predilection for such 
pursuits be an omen of future great- 
ness in the medical profession, there 
are sundry young gentlemen of the 
present day for whom we may augur 
a most brilliant and successful career. 
There is one anecdote, however, which 
we think well worthy of notice, as it is 
strikingly illustrative of that readiness 
and self-possession which so eminently 
distinguished him in after life ;—the 
circumstance to which it relates oc- 
curred when he was about thirteen, 
and happened as follows. After allud- 
ing to his foster mother— 


** A son of this person’s, somewhat 
older than Astley Cooper, had been or- 
dered by his father to convey some coals 
to the house of Mr. Castell, the vicar, 
and while on the road, by some accident 
the poor lad fell down in front of the 
eart, the wheel of which, before he 
could recover himself, passsd over his 
thigh, and, among other injuries, caused 
the laceration of its principal artery. 
The unfortunate boy, paralyzed by the 
shock of the accident and sinking under 
the loss of blood—the fiow of which was 
attempted to be stopped by the pressure 
of handkerchiefs applied to the part only 
—was carried almost exhausted to his 
home, where, Astley Cooper having 
heard of the accident which had befallen 
his foster-brother, almost immediately 
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afterwards atrived. ‘The bleeding was 
continuing, or probably having for a 
time ceased, had broken out afresh. All 
was alarm and confusion, when the 
young Astley in the midst of the dis- 
tressing scene, alone capable of delibe- 
rating, and perceiving the iecessity of 
instantly. preventing further loss of 
blood, had the presence of mind to en- 
eirelé the litnb with his pocket-handker- 
chief above the wound, and afterwards 
to bind it round so tightly that it acted 
48 A ligature upon the wounded vessel 
aiid stopped the bleeding. To these 
means his foster-brother owed a pro- 
Iohgation of life until the arrival of the 


stirgéon who had been sent for from 
London.” 


The gratitude of the friends of this 
poor boy, and the flattering applauses 
ef his own for his conduct on this oc- 
easion, appears to have given his 
thoughts their first bent towards the 
profession of surgery. ‘The success 


‘ 


of his uncle, Mr. William Cooper of 
Lendon, together with his own pre- 
vious inattention to study and perhaps 

sitive dislike to a college life and 
iterary pursuits, had also considerable 
weight with him ; but it was not until 
alater period that he determined to 
devote his life to it. 

The anecdote above related is the 
only one of his “ boyhood years” in 
which we can trace the slightest ap- 
proach to “ the character of the man 
in the boy ;”’ and we hope Mr. Cooper 
will not be angry with us for our 
inability to perceive any great pre- 
eocity of intellect displayed by his uncle 
in such feats as climbing on the roof 
of a church—ripping open old pillows, 
and letting the feathers fly from the 
belfry to fall as if they had been a 
shower from the clouds, and thus 
frighten away the little wits the poor 
rustics possessed, with sundry other si- 
milar performances which in our days— 
doubtless owing to our lack of pro- 
phetie vision—instead of being looked 
upon as forebodings of future distince- 
tion, would very probably entail upon 
the unfortunate perpetrator no other 
reward than a sound flogging. 

In such wild freaks as these, Astley 
Cooper seems to have spent the greater 
portion of his time until his thoughts 
were again brought back to surgery 
by the representations of his uncle, 

Mr. William Cooper, who was himself 
a surgeon of considerable eininence. 
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‘* The animated descriptions of Lon- 
don and its seenes, and the numerous 
anecdotes which his unele, who mixed 
much in society, would narrate in the 
presence of his young nephew, led him 
earnestly to bend his thoughts towards 
the metropolis, and determined his se- 
lection of that profession which, from 
his uncle’s position and influence, offered 
him, above all others, ah advantageous 
opehing. 

** Still, however, there can be but 
little doubt that much of this anxiety 
to visit London was attributable rather 
to his taste for pleasure and excitement 
than to any wish for industrious employ- 
ment. For when he had finally deter- 
mined on becoming his uncle's pupil 
(which was not, Sir Astley used to say, 
until after witnessing an operation for 
the extraction of stone by Dr, Dounee 
of Norwich,) there was no evidence of 
his-making any special resolution of de- 
votion to his adopted science, or exhi- 
biting any unusual desire for achieving 
greatness of name in its pursuit.” 


Accordingly in August 1784, being 
then about sixteen, he went to London 
and took up his residence at the house 
of Mr. Clive, a man of some note in 
the profession, and one of the surgeons 
of St. Thomas’s hospital, who was in 
the habit of taking a few pupils to 
board with him. 

Here he appears to have imbibed 
those democratic feelings which shed 
their baneful influence on the circle 
which now surrounded him, and which 
were at the time fast spreading them- 
selves over Europe. Mr Cooper, 
speaking of this period, remarks :— 


‘** Nothing could have been more pro- 
bable than that a young man of ardent 
and sanguine temper like Astley Cooper 
should be captivated by a set of opinions 
at variance with those of the stricter 
aristocratic school in which he had been 
educated; possessing to him all the 
charms of novelty, freedom from re- 
straint, and ostensibly having for their 
object a state of social perfection which 
he had not then experience enough to 
determine to be altogether Utopian.” 


Even the religious principles of 
Astley Cooper seem to have been in- 
fected for a time by his association 
with Horne Took, Thelwall, &c.; 
among whom subjects of religion were 
either ridiculed, or wholly disre- 
garded. However his interéourse 
with such men affected for a time 
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his opinions, he appears to have 
afterwards exchanged them for others 
of a somewhat more loyal nature, 
which change was partly brought 
about by the inhuman scenes he wit- 
nessed during the progress of the 
French revolution, partly by other 
reasons. 

It is a curious fact, and one which 
may well afford considerable scope to 
the inquiring mind of some political 
philosopher, that a decided tendency 
to whig-radicalisim has always been a 
characteristic of the medical profes- 
sion. 

There seems, however, to be one 
infallible means of exorcising this half 
rebellious spirit. Let the most ultra 
whig-radical of them all come once 
within the influence of a royal smile, 
and, as if by magic, the cloud which 
enveloped his political opinions is dis- 
pelled—let hin but feel the touch of 
that sacred finger which is proverbiglly 
gifted with the power of curing the 
king's evil,” and, like that disease, 
all his preconceived ideas of radicalism 
and democracy are ee as by a 
spell, and he comes forth a highly re- 
spectable Tory! Democracy is an ex- 
ceedingly convenient creed for those 
who have nothing to lose—the pro- 
fessed object of its followers being to 
reduce all above them to their own 
level; but we never knew any to 
earry the feeling so far as to consi- 
der themselves on a level with those 
below them. 

Astley Cooper does not appear at 
first to have devoted himself to the 
acquisition of professional knowledge 
with any greater degree of zeal than 
he had previously bestowed on his lite- 
rary studies ; his social qualities open- 
ed the way to an intimacy with young 
men of his own standing in London, 
and in their company he suffered him- 
self to be led into all the dissipations 
the metropolis afforded. However, in 
the year following he became as re- 
markable for his industry as he had 
formerly been for his idleness, and had 
attained a degree of anatomical know- 
ledge far beyond that possessed by any 
other of the pupils of his own stand- 
ing in the hospital to which he was 
attached. 

From this period his rise in his pro- 
fession was steady and rapid. He had 
made such progress in his knowledge 
of anatomy, in his second session, that 


Re was frequently exlled upon by the 
pupils to assist and direct them in their 
dissections, and proving by his ready 
concession to their wishes that he had 
both the knowledge and industry re- 


quisite to facilitate their labours, he at 
once established a reputation which 
made him sought after by his fellow 
pupils as their demonstrator, and after- 
wards procured him, immediately on 
the office becoming vacant, the offer of 
this desirable position. 


Thus early did Astley Cooper arrive 
at distinction; doubtless his talents 
and the considerable portion of know- 
ledge which they had enabled him to 
acquire in so short a time were, ina 
great degree, the cause of his success ; 
but it cannot be supposed that they 
were the sole means which led to it. 
If he had been, like many others of 
his profession, thrown entirely upon 
his own resources, without friends and 
without any influence, save what his 
talent could procure him, it is more 
than probable that he would have been 
left to struggle on through all the dif- 
ficulties which so many others have 
been obliged to overcome, until time, 
or perhaps chance, should have brought 
him into notice. 

However the partiality of his bio- 
grapher may lead him to suppose that 
to his own powers alone he was in- 
debted for this early advancement, we 
must believe that at least an equal 
share of thanks is due to his connexion 
with Mr. William Cooper, and the in- 
fluence of eminent medical men, the 
personal friends and professional asso- 
ciates of that gentleman. There are 
too many instances of men of first-rate 
abilities, possessing a thorough know- 
ledge of all requisites for success, 
wasting away whole years of life with- 
out obtaining it, to allow us to believe 
that so very young a man as Astley 
Cooper then was, both in years and 
in professional knowledge—no matter 
how commanding his talents might be 
—could have attained to such a posi- 
tion without other assistance than his 
own. i 

We, therefore, by no means advise 
any young student to be Seah this 
portion of Sir Astley Cooper's life into 
the ignis fatuus belief, that he may 
commence the first session of his pro- 
fessional studies in idleness and dissi- 
pation, and in the second be chosen 
asa detmonstrator.. If he dots, he 
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will be apt to find the bright dream of 
his ambition fade away into “ airy no- 
things,” unless indeed he happens to 
have an uncle surgeon of a chief, of a 
metropolitan hospital. 

By whatever means Astley Cooper 
was thus early distinguished, it seems 
to have given a spur to his assiduity 
and to have caused him daily to be- 
come more and more attached to ana- 
tomical pursuits: for, from this period, 
no labour was too great, scarcely any 
obstacle sufficient, to prevent his be- 
coming acquainted with every feature 
the most minute, of any case attended 
with circumstances of peculiar interest 
which happened to come within his 
notice. Every study unconnected 
with the immediate matters of his 

ofession was wholly neglected ; 
indeed he never displayed any fond- 
ness for literature, so far as we can 
learn from his biography, and he seems 
to have given up his entire mind to 
the practice of anatomy and its various 
details. , 

lt appears strange that aman should 
have occupied the exalted position of 
Sir Astley Cooper for such a time, 
and in a country so pre-eminent for 
literary acquirement as England, with 
so small a share of learning and gene- 
ral information as he possessed. But 
these are qualifications by no means 
indispensable or essential to his branch 
of the medical profession, when com- 
pared with what the physician finds 
necessary not only for occupying, but 
maintaining his station in society. 

The world can, in a great measure, 
constitute itself the judge of asurgeon’s 
success, and to a certain degree appre- 
ciate in him those powers which, in a 
physician—because he possesses not the 
same means of showing them—it does 
not understand. 

The cases in which the former is 
called upon to act are, comparatively 
speaking, open to every eye ; and if he 
possess a manner of cool and perfect 
self-possession, unflinching nerve, a 
quick eye, confidence, and a steady 
hand, the odds are at least twenty to 
one in his favour, that the world will 
pronounce him a clever fellow, and 
never give itself the trouble to enquire, 
how far his skill be the mere exertion 
of manual dexterity, quickness of eye, 
and steady coolness, or the result of 
profound anatomical knowledge, and 
thorough intimacy with his subject. 


But to return to Sir Astley Cooper, 
In 1787 he visited Edinburgh, where 
he studied for some months. In this 
portion of the book there are some 
brief but amusing sketches of the lead- 
ing characters of the medical profes- 
sion of Scotland at the time, and there 
is one short anecdote related by Sir 
Astley, which we think worthy of lay- 
ing before our readers, although un- 
connected with the subject of the work 
before us. :— 


* At one of the meetings of the Royal 
Medical Society a discussion took place 
between two young surgeons, one an 
Irishman, the other a Scotchman. The 
former maintained that cancer never oc- 
curred in women who had borne chil- 
dren. The young Scotchman vehemently 
opposed this doctrine, and mentioned the 
case of a lady who twice had twins, and 
yet had cancer afterwardse To this 
apparently conclusive evidence the Irish- 
man immediately replied, ‘ Ah, but 
don you know that’s an exception to 
the general rule; where’s the wonder in 
cancer following gemini? it always 
does. ’” 

** In 1791, Mr. Clive seeing the advan- 
tages that were likely to arise no less to 
the school than to his pupil, by associ- 
ating him with himself made him an offer 
to this extent, although the time of his 
pupilage had not yet expired. Accord- 
ingly an arrangement was entered into 
that Astley Cooper should give a part 
of the lectures and demonstrations, Mr. 
Clive promising him a sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds per annum, to 
be increased twenty pounds annually 
until he gave one half the lectures, 
when the proceeds should be equally 
divided,” 


Here, then, we find Astley Cooper 
while the period of his pupilage was 
still unexpired, a lecturer and a demon- 
strator, with a salary the amount of 
which for one year considerably ex- 
ceeded the sum which the first three 
years of his practice brought him. 

If young medical students could 
look forward to place themselves, by 
their own exertions, in such a position 
as this, we think, that much as the 
profession is at present overstocked, 
its ranks would soon become doubly in- 
creased. But unfortunately it is of all 
others the profession least likely to at- 
tain to early distinction in, unless with 
great interest, or better still by one of 
those “ lucky chances” for which many 
men, who have filled an eminent sta- 
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tion, have every reason to “thank their 
stars.” We feel fully convinced that 
there are at this moment many young 
members of the profession with as much 
talent and as many requisites (as far 
as depends upon themselves) for suc- 
cess as ever Sir Astley Cooper could 
boast of, held back and kept completely 
in the shade for want of the interest, 
which he possessed, to bring them into 
notice. Whoever will read “ The 
Diary of a late Physician,” will find in 
the beautifully written tale of his 
“ early struggles,” a true picture of the 
difficulties which they may expect who 
enter the profession with no other 
means of forwarding themselves in it 
than the talents they may possess, and 
which, in their dreamy prospects for 
the future, they think are all-sufficient. 
“We are far from wishing to damp the 
ardour of any young student in the 
pursuit of his profession; our desire 
is simply to expose the many difficul- 
ties which are thrown across the road 
to eminence, and not to lead him into 
the belief that he has nothing to do 
but become a pupil, attend an hospital, 
display some talent, become a lecturer, 
then a professor, and so on step by 
step until he has obtained the highest 
station to which he can arrive. 

In 1792, Astley Cooper visited 
Paris, and it would seem that the 
peculiar bias of his political opinions 
actuated him to this as much as any 
desire to acquire information respect- 
ing the state of medical science in 
France, or any of the causes which 
usually induced persons to visit the 
Continent. He did not, however, 
suffer his interest in the revolution to 
lead him from his pursuit of profes- 
sional knowledge, but studied while 
there under Desault and Chopart. In- 
deed, wherever he went, this seems to 
have been the first object of his consi- 
deration. He never suffered an op- 
portunity to escape him by which he 
could learn any thing of interest in 
anatomy, or in any branch of surgical 
science, but on the contrary, was 
most indefatigable in seeking it. Every 
species of disease was watched by him 
with an anxious eye, and every new 
feature it might present examined with 
the minutest scrutiny, and the. most 
untiring industry. Even the lower 
animals were not exempt from his ex- 
aminations, and many a poor dog fell a 
victim to his zeal in the cause of ana- 
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tomical: science. -Mr. Cooper. states, 
that there have frequently been thirty 
or forty of these animals in his stable 
at a time, which had been stolen by his 
servants, all of which were destined 
to become martyrs to the advancement 
of surgical knowledge. Norwere dogs 
the only animals upon whom he experi- 
mented ; aa elephant, which died at 
the tower menagerie, was removed to 
his house, but after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to get the huge carcase 
into his dissecting rooms, he was 
obliged to get several surgeons to 
assist him, and to work at it for three 
days in the open air of the court yard, 
in front of his residence. His servants 
also used to attend the markets to pro- 
cure specimens of fowls, fish, &c., in 
short there were scarcely any of the 
animal race which did not become sub- 
jects for his investigation. He worked 
almost incessantly from six o’clock in 
the morning frequently till midnight, 
and seemed never to know weariness 
in his ardour for professional know- 
ledge. 

Considering Sir Astley Cooper's 
character for kindness of heart and 
disposition, it seems somewhat strange 
that all the horrors he witnessed, 
during the progress of the French 
revolution, having been in Paris when 
the first cannon was fired, on the 10th 
of August, and an eye witness of many 
of the frightful scenes of carnage which 
followed, do not appear to have effected 
any immediate change in his political 
opinions, although they were the same 
entertained by the very men who had 
caused these scenes of bloodshed which 
met his eye at every step. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the disgust he 
felt at those horrid massacres which 
were then of every-day occurrence, 
formed the ground-work of the change 
in his ideas of democracy which after- 
wards occurred. 

In 1793, he was appointed professor 
of anatomy to Surgeons’ Hall. The 
election for this office took place 
annually, and in 1794, he was again 
chosen to fill it. ‘Towards the latter 
end of the year 1797, he took up his 
residence in St. Mary Axe, and com- 
menced practice. The house which 
he now occupied had been for many 
years Mr. Clive’s, and it was by the 
advice of this gentleman that he went 
to live in it, hoping that any of the 
patients who were in the habit of at- 
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tending there would consult the new 
occupier rather than take the length- 
ened walk to Mr. Clive's new resi- 
dence. 


“One of the first patients, however, 
who sought his advice under these cir- 
cumstances gave him a hint that he was 
not to fancy that with Mr. Clive’s house 
he was at once to gain Mr. Clive’s fees: 
‘Soon after I got into thy new resi- 
dence,’ Sir Astley relates, ‘a patient 

ave me half a guinea, saying, ‘I gave 
Kir. Clive a guinea, but as you were his 
apprentice 1 suppose half a guinea will 
do for you.’ Mr. Clive made it a rule 
to take whatever was offered him ; so I 
did not refuse the proffered fee.’ ” 


The income, which he at first 
derived from private practice, was very 
inconsiderable even at the period when 
he was elected surgeon of Guy's 
Hospital, by no means such as his posi- 
tion at the hospital and at Surgeons’ 
Hall, and the numerous attendance at 
his house of the poorer classes of 
patients would have led us to expect. 
His receipts during these early years of 
practice, of which he has left an ac- 
count, exhibit a steady and compara- 
tively speaking, a considerab!e increase 
in his professional income, but at the 
same time form a remarkable contrast 
with what he afterwards annually de- 
rived in the same pursuits. 


«My receipts,’ says he, ‘for the 
first year was five pounds five shillings ; 
the second twenty-six pounds ; the third 
sixty-four pounds ; the fourth hinety-six 
pounds; the fifth one hundred pounds ; 
the sixth two hundred pounds; the 
‘seventh four hundred pounds; the eighth 
six hundred and ten pounds ; the ninth, 
(the year he was appointed surgeon to 
the hospital) eleven hundred pounds,’ 
He himself appends a remark which 
sufficiently shows his feeling on the 
subject: ‘although I was a lecturer 
all the time on anatomy and surgery.” 


It appears that his political opinions 
had nearly proved fatal to his appoint- 
ment as surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 
There was a copy of a curious anony- 
mous document which Mr. Harrison, 
the treasurer to that institution, re- 
ceived relative to the election for the 
office, which states “ that one of the 
three candidates (alluding to Astley 
Cooper) was a Jacobin, &c.” Mr. Har- 
rison, however, spoke to Mr. Cooper 
on the subject, when the latter said, 
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“If you think me, sir, professionally 
competent to perform the duties of 
surgeon to your institution, you may 
rest assured that my politics, whether 
in thought or action, shall never in- 
terfere with my discharge of them ; in 
fact, a regret has spontaneously arisen 
in my mind, not only that I have ever 
been prominent in political excitement 
at all, but more especially that I should 
have espoused the opinions of those 
with whom I have been connected.” 

By this renunciation of a political 
creed, which stood between Fim and 
advancement, the bar to his appoint- 
ment as surgeon was removed, and he 
was elected to the office. If the 
avowal of this change in his political 
opinions was somewhat sudden, it 
is, however, but justice to him to state, 
that he ever afterwards avoided those 

olitical friends, in whose society he 
Pad delighted, and gave himself wholly 
and entirely to professional considera- 
tions and pursuits, never failing to 
inculcate in the younger portion of 
his acquaintance this maxim— That 
as the duties of a surgeon extend alike 
to men of all parties and views, it must 
be most unwise for him to attach him- 
self to any one particular set, and thus 
render adverse to him all maintaining 
contrary opinions”—a piece of advice 
the wisdom of which will, no doubt, 
be fully appreciated. 

We find through the entire work, 
short, but most graphic and amusing 
sketches of the various eminent mem- 
bers of the medical profession with 
whom Sir Astley Cooper had been at 
any time associated, or whom he had 
had any intercourse with in histravels to 
Scotland, on the Continent, &c. ; and 
also a great number of anecdotes which 
our space—even if we were so dis- 
posed—would not permit us to extract. 
‘The latter portion of the first volume 
is entirely occupied with 4 curious 
but horrible account of that ex- 
traordinary class of individuals whose 
success was at that time in its zenith— 
the resurrectionists. It appears al- 
most incredible the means by which 
some of those men used to procure 
subjects,” when popular feeling be- 
came so strong against them as to ren- 
der it a matter of the utmost danger, 
if not of impossibility, for them to ob- 
tain them in the usual way. To give 
our readers some idea of the modus 
opérandi on these occasions, we shall 
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extract from Mr. Cooper's account of 
them, one or two instances. We 
should first premise that the prin- 
cipal characters among the resurrec- 
tionists were two men, the one named 


Patrick, the other Murphy: 


* An intimate friend of Patrick’s was 
employed in the service of a gentleman, 
whose residence was at a short distance 
from London. One day this man called, 
in company with a fellow-servant, on 
Patrick, and informed him that his mas- 
ter was dead, and that he thought some- 
thing in the way of business might be 
done with the body, as it was lying in 
a back parlour, the windows of which 
opened on to a large lawn. Patrick made 
several inquiries, and having ascertained 
that the funeral was to take place on 
the following Sunday, said in conelu- 
sion, ‘ The coffin then will most proba- 
bly be serewed down on Saturday ; if it 
is, lét me know; I will have nothing to 
do with it until that part of the work is 
done.’ 

“ Things fell out as Patrick antici- 
pated, and accordingly on the night of 
Saturday he entered at the back of the 
premises, and being admitted to the 
— by the servant, he commenced 
nis operations. Unassisted by any light, 
he drew out all the screws, took off the 
lid, and having formed an estimate, as 
accurate as the cireumstances would 
allow, of the weight of the body, re- 
moved it into a box which he had brought 
with him for the purpose of containing 
it. He next placed in the coffin a quan- 
tity of earth, which the servant had pro: 
cured from the garden, corresponding 
to the weight of the corpse. The lid was 
then replaced, carefully screwed down, 
the pall thrown over it, and the box, 
containing the body, passed out of the 
window to Patrick, ‘is hid it in a tool 
house at some distance from the dwel- 
ling place. In this shed he allowed it 
to remain until the following Monday, 
when it was removed to one of the pri- 
vate anatomical schools, &c. For this 
subject Patrick received fifteen gui- 
neas |” 

This is but one of a great number 
of such instances, but it is a tolerably 
fair specimen of the cool and daring 
eharacter which marked the system of 
what was termed “ body-snatching.” 

The enormous profit which attended 
this pursuit may be imagined, when it 
is stated that one of its followers ( Mur- 
phy) received for one night’s work 
ene hundred and forty-four pounds ! 

There was also a considerable pro- 
fit arising from the traffic in human 
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teetli, and it is related of this maf, 
who was no less active in mind than 
in body, and who never moved but in 
his occupation— 


“ That in taking a walk, he observed 
a neat meeting-house, attached to which 
was a paved burial ground. Looking 
around, he observed a trap-door, lead- 
ing, he had no doubt, to vaults of hid- 
den tréasures, and these he determined 
at once to explore. A short time after 
coming to this conclusion, dressed in a 
suit of black, and with a demure des 
meanour, his eyes reddened as if from 
tears, he called upon the superintendent 
of the meeting-house burial-ground, and 
described to him in much apparent dis- 
tress, the recent bereavement which he 
had met with of his wife, and his anx- 
ious wish that her bones should repose 
in this neat and quiet sanctuary, Slip- 
ping a half-crown into his hand, Mur- 
hy readily induced the man to permit 
im to descend into the vault, under the 
idea that he wished to select the spot 
for the deposit of the remains of his be- 
loved. Murphy, who while outside had 
studied the bearings of the trap-door, 
after much pretended inspection of the 
vault, took an opportunity while his 
companion’s back was turned to him, of 
suddenly raising his hand to the ceiling 
and slipping back two bolts which se- 
cured the door. On that very night 
Murphy let himself down into the vault, 
and there, by a few hours’ active exer- 
tion, secured possession to himself, of the 
front teeth of all its inmates. By this 
night’s adventure he made a clear profit 
of sixty pounds !” 


As it may be interesting to some of 
our reader's, we extfact from the work 
the dates of the different distinctions 
and honours which Sir Astley Cooper 
obtained. In 1802 he was electéd a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1813 
he was elected in council as Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy to the Royal 
College of Surgeons. In 1814 he was 
elected Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh. In 
1820 he was created a Baronet. In 
1822 he was elected one of the Court 
of Examiners of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, In 1827 he was appointed 
President of the Royal College of Sur- 
oo. In 1828 he was appointed 

erjeant-Surgeon to the King. In 
1830 he was elected Vice-President of 
the Royal Society. In 1832 he was 
elected by the Institute of France a 
member of their>body, and received 
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from the King the rank of Officer 
of the Royal Order of the Legion of 
Honour. In 1834 the University of 
Oxford conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Civil Law. In 1836 he 
was again elected President of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and received from 
the King the Grand Cross of the Or- 
der of the Guelph, which he obtained 
through the kindness of the Duke of 
Wellington, upon whom he had lately 
been attending professionally. Upon his 
grace’s recovery, some conversation 
took place between him and Sir Ast- 
ley respecting this order, and finding 
that Sir Astley had it not, although 
Sir Henry Halford and Sir Matthew 
Tierney, who was Sir Astley’s pupil, 
had, he briefly said to him, in conclu- 
sion, “ You ought to have it; good 
morning to you,” On the very next 
morning, Sir Astley received a letter 
from his grace, informing him that he 
had been made a Grand Cross! He 
was also elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Gottingen—a Member of 
the First Class of the Royal Institute 
of the Netherlands—of the Society of 
Natural Philosophy of Heidelberg—of 
the Physico-Medical Society of New 
Orleans—of the Academy of Medical 
Science of Palermo. From Russia 
he received the diploma of the Impe- 
rial University of Vilna, and from 
Mexico that of the Medical Society of 
Guadalaxara. 

The income which Sir Astley Coo- 
per derived from his private practice, 
after the first few years, was immense. 
Mr. Cooper mentions that his receipts 
for the year before he left Broad- 
street for the West end, amounted 
to upwards of twenty-one thousand 
pounds ! 

We find in the second volume two 
eases of murder in which he had been 
called upon in his professional capa- 
city, and which excited considerable 
sensation at the time. As instances 
of his quick perception and presence 
of mind, as well as because we think 
they possess features of general inte- 
rest for our readers, we shall quote 
them, but we regret our space obliges 
us to abridge them in some degree :— 


‘‘Mr. Cooper was one day suddenly 
sent for by a general practitioner of the 
name of Jones, to see a Mr. Isaac Blight, 
a ship-broker, at Deptford, who had re- 
ceived a severe injury from a pistol-ball 
which had been fired at him. When Mr. 
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Cooper arrived at the -house, he was 
told by his ree. that while sitting in 
his parlour his attention had first been 
aroused by the door of the room being 
suddenly opened ; on turning round, he 
perceived an arm extended towards him, 
and at the same instant, the report of a 
— and the sensation of a severe 

low, convinced him that he had been 
intentionally shot at. He mentioned 
that he had not the least idea by whose 
hand the act had been committed, but 
related the fact that his partner, Mr. 
Patch, whilst sitting in the same apart- 
ment, a few days before, had been 
alarmed by the report of a gun, appa- 
rently discharged on the wharf, and by 
a ball, which at the same time passed 
through the shutter into the room, and 
he expressed his firm belief that the 
same hand had been employed on both 
occasions. Upon examining the wound 
it was at once evident that it was fatal. 
Mr. Cooper's inquiring mind led him 
closely to investigate every circum- 
stance connected with the case, and 
even to examine minutely the spot on 
which the act was perpetrated. He 
og himself into the position in which 
Mr. Blight had been when he received 
the wound, and with his natural acute- 
ness at once perceived that no one but 
a left-handed man could have so stood, 
with respect to the door, as to have 
eananil his body, and yet at the same 
time to have discharged the pistol at 
his victim with effect. This made a 
strong impression on his mind, and 
having been already prepossessed with 
the idea that Patch was the culprit, his 
suspicion became an absolute certainty 
when he ascertained that he was a left- 
handed man. So positive did he feel of 
this, that on reaching home, he said to 
his servant in secrecy, ‘ You willl see, 
Charles, that Mr. Patch, ss gy of 
Mr. Blight, has been his murderer.’ No 
suspicion, however, appeared to be at- 
tached to him by others until Mr. Blight 
died, but in the course of the coro- 
ner’s inquest, a variety of facts tended 
strongly to criminate him and he was 
committed for trial. He was tried, and 
being convicted, by a train of circum- 
stantial evidence of the clearest nature, 
was executed at Horsemonger-lane, on 
the 8th of April, 1806.” 


The other case to which we allude 
was the murder of Mr. and Mrs, 
Thompson Bonar :— 


‘Mr. Bonar was a wealthy merchant 
and the intimate friend of Mr. Cooper. 
It was, therefore, with no less horror 
than astonishment, he heard one morn- 
ing that this gentleman had been mur- 
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dered in the course of the previous 
night, and that Mrs. Bonar was in a most 
dangerous state, from the wounds which 
she had also received from the hands 
of the assassin. The person who brought 
this intelligence was a servant of Mr. 
Bonar’s, of the name of Nicholson. He 
had come on horseback from Chisel- 
hurst, where Mr. Bonar had a country 
house, and where the murder had been 
committed. - Mr. Cooper immediately 
desired his servant, Charles, to go and 
inform a friend of Mr. Bonar’s, who 
lived opposite, of the event, and to beg 
of him to go at once with him to Chisel- 
hurst. They set off at once, but al- 
though they arrived before life was ex- 
tinct in Mrs. Bonar, all Mr. Cooper’s 
efforts were of no avail in averting the 
fatal event. The conduct of the ser- 
vant, when he brought the news in the 
morning, was singularly strange and 
confused, and Mr. Cooper had drawn 
from it, and from other circumstances 
of the man’s appearance, that he was 
the murderer. ‘There was an appren- 
tice of Mr. Cooper’s at this time with 
whose father Nicholson had been a ser- 
vant for some years. It appears that 
this gentleman had been roused between 
six and seven A.M., by Nicholson, who 
told him that his master and mistress 
had been murdered the night before. 
He said, further, that he hoped his mis- 
tress might yet be saved, and appeared 
most anxious that Mr. Cooper should 

roceed at once to Chiselhurst. Mr. 
Tyrrel (the apprentice) relates as fol- 
lows—‘I wished to accompany Mr. 
Cooper, but he said he could not take 
“me, because I must look after Nichol- 
son, whom he declared to be the mur- 
derer. Nicholson had disappeared, and 
I immediately commenced a search after 
him, although I was perfectly satisfied, 
in my own mind, that he was not the 
murderer ; for he had only quitted my 
father’s service ten or twelve days be- 
fore, after having lived with him be- 
tween three and four years. He had 
been a most excellent servant, and on 
some occasions when illness had oc- 
curred in the family, had evinced un- 
usual kindness and attention. He was 
apprehended in the afternoon, and taken 
to the counter-prison. I went there to 
see him, and was accompanied by the 
governor to the cell in which he was 
confined. Whilst speaking to him, a 
little black and dun terrier dog placed 
its forepaws on his knees, and Suen to 
lick his breeches, which were made of 
some dark-coloured velveteen. Obser- 
ving this, the governor directed him to 
remove them. On afterwards holding 
them up to the light, the front part of 
each thigh was evidently stained, and a 
little moisture soon proved it to be with 
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blood. The governor remarked that 
«my -dog was a sagacious little fellow, 
but I could not own him, for I had ne- 
ver before seen him; and all the in- 
quiries which were made subsequently, 
could not discover a master for him. It 
was the more extraordinary, because a 
public notice was posted at the gates of 
the prison, forbidding the entrance of 
dogs. In the evening I sent to the pri- 
son to beg to have the dog as I heard he 
had not been owned ; when, remarkable 
to say, he had disappeared as strangely 
as he had entered, and was never after- 
wards found.’ When Nicholson was 
examined, there was no sufficient evi- 
dence against him, notwithstanding the 
strongly suspicious circumstance of the 
spots of blood found upon his breeches 
—to warrant his being detained in pri- 
son, and he was accordingly set at li- 
berty, but at the same time was desired 
to stay at the house at Chiselhurst. A 
day or two after he attempted to des- 
troy himself by cutting his throat. Mr. 
Cooper was sent for, and on his arrival 
found him still alive. He had some dif- 
ficulty, on account of the man’s resist- 
ance, in arresting the flow of blood and 
closing the wound. The fellow declared 
his intention of resisting, by every means 
in his power, all attempts at cure, and 
Mr. Cooper had to repeat his visit on 
the next day, as he had contrived to 
tear away the dressings from his throat. 
He found him quiet, and a priest was 
with him, vainly endeavouring to elicit 
a confession from him. However, on 
Mr. Cooper's informing him that in all 

robability he had but a few hours to 
ive, he expressed his willingness to con- 
fess. A magistrate was immediately 
sent for, and in his presence, before Mr. 
Cooper and the priest, the wretched 
man relieved his mind of the dreadful 
secret, and explained all the circum- 
stances of the transaction. From this 
time he became perfectly passive, offer- 
ing no opposition to the treatment to 
which he was subjected for the cure of 
his wound. In a short time he was 
tried, condemned, and executed near the 
scene of the murder. The account in 
his confession was remarkable. He said 
that for some time after the family had 
gone to bed he sat before the fire in the 
all drinking ale until he fell asleep. 
The next thing he remembered was his 
ascending the stairs towards his mas- 
ter’s bed-room, with the hall-poker in his 
hand—his afterwards stopping on the 
way and addressing himself by name, 
saying * Nicholson, what are you going 
to do?’ and a reply which he strenu- 
ously maintained he heard made to him 
by a voice at his side, ‘To murder your 
master and mistress.’ From the pecu- 
liar circumstances of this murder, Mr. 
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Cooper was extremely anxious to pro- 
cure a cast of Nicholson's head, which 
he succeeded in doing. It proved of 
considerable interest, as it tended, to a 
remarkable extent, to confirm the views 
of phrenologists in reference to the pe- 
culiar conformation which they describe 
as characteristic of those persons who 
have naturally a disposition to commit 
such an act as murder.” 


This murder, with all its attendant 
circumstances, we think the most ex- 
traordinary we have ever heard of, and 
Mr. Cooper's connection with it, ap- 
pears to have considerably increased 
the publicity of his name, and to hav- 
materially forwarded him in his pro- 
fessional progress. 

In’1820, Mr. Cooper was called 
into attendance upon George the 
Fourth, His majesty was afflicted 
with a tumour on the crown of his 
head which caused him some inconve- 
nience as well as pain, Sir Everard 
Home and Mr. Brodie were called 
in at the same time, Mr, Cooper 
has left a detailed account of his 
attendance on the king, from which 
we extract the following:—f* When 
we saw the tumour it was ten- 
der, painful, and somewhat inflamed, 


and we whowght it best to delay the 


operation, The king was much dis- 
appointed, but yielded to our advice. 
In 182), I was called down to Brighton 
te see the king. He came into my 
reem at one o'clock in the morning, 
and said, ¢ I am now ready to have it 
done, I wish you to remove this thing 
from my head.’ I said, ‘sire, not for 
the world now—your life is too im- 
ortant to have so serious a thing done 
inacorner. No, too much depends 
upon your majesty to suffer me at one 
o'clock in the morning to perform an 
operation which might, by possibility, 
be followed by fatal consequences,’ 
The king was very much annoyed, and 
said, ‘I will have it done as soon as I 
eome to town, then,’"’ The king came 
to town shortly afterwards, and al- 
though Sir Astley Cooper made every 
exertion to have the operation per- 
formed by Sir E. Home, his majesty 
insisted that it should be done by him; 
aceordingly he removed the tumour, 
and the king bore the operafion with 
the utmost patience, 
* It is curious te contemplate the 
hesitation of Sir Astley Cooper to 
perform this operation, which, in an 
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ordinary case, would not have caused 
him a moment's uneasiness. To see 
the man who, for a long series of years, 
had been in the daily habit of perform- 
ing, with a steady eye and an unquail- 
ing hand, operations the most hazard- 
ous—involying life and limb—who 
would amputate a man’s leg with as 
much sang froid as a chicken’s, or tie 
an artery as coolly as a cravat—to see 
him pause and hesitate about cutting 
away a slight tumour, because it hap- 
pened to be fixed upon a royal head— 
to see the nerves that would have re- 
mained unshaken while he severed a 
limb from some tortured subject, quail 
and lose their tension, while he made 
an incision in a little tumour, because 
it had grown upon the sacred crown of 
‘the Lord's anointed.” We know 
not how to account for feelings so 
foreign to his nature, being called 
forth so suddenly, unless there be a 
spell in the presence of those whom 
the Scripture tells us to “ put not our 
faith in.” This brings strongly to our 
mind an instance of Napoleon’s know- 
ledge of human dealings,” when he 
exclaimed to Corvisart, during the 
accouchement of Maria Louisa, * Be- 
have, sir, as if your patient was the 
wife.of a Bourgeois de Paris!” 

There is a very interesting account 
of Sir Astley’s attendance on the Duke 
of York, which we regret our space 
will not allow us to give, His royal 
highness is represented in a most 
amiable light, and as having borne his 
illness and all its suffering with heroic 
fortitude. When Sir Herbert Taylor 
informed him of his danger, he said, 
* God's will be done; I am not afraid 
of dying; I trust I have done my 
duty ; | have endeavoured to do so; I 
know that my faults have been many, 
but God is merciful, his ways are in- 
serutable, | bow with submission te 
his will. . . Lown it has come upon 
me by surprise; I knew that my ease 
had not heen free from danger; I have 
been always told so, but I did not ex- 
pect immediate danger, and had I been 
a timid or nervous man the effect might 
have been trying. I trust | have re- 
ceived this communication with be- 
coming resolution.” 

There are no anecdotes of any in- 
terest, relating in any way to the many 
high and distinguished persons whom 
Sir Astley Cooper had attended ; and 
indeed, altogether, the work is very 
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deficient in this respect. Ifthe author's 
object was to paint the character of Sir 
Astley Cooper in sucha strong and fa- 
vourable light, we think he should 
have left in the shade, instead of bring- 
ing forward, one or two instances of 
what we should call downright selfish- 
ness. We shall give one of the anec- 
dotes to which we allude, and if our 
readers can trace in it any appearance 
of that great kindness of disposition 
and thoughtfulness for the distress of 
others, which Mr. Cooper tells us his 
uncle was so distinguished for, we 
will acknowledge our error at once; 
but at present, we must confess, that 
we can see in it no trait of kindness, 
or thoughtfulness, save what is dis- 
played towards the “first numeral.” 
Mr. Cooper says—“ I was once my- 
self travelling with him, when the 
hind-wheel came off, but the carriage 
did not turn over. The misfortune 
happened in the middle of the night ; 
1 immediately got out, and asked my 
uncle if he would not alight ; to which 
he replied, ‘ undoubtedly not ; put up 
the window, and you and the post-boy 
make all right.” We found that the 
only accident was the loss of the linch- 
pin, which had caused the wheel to 
roll off; so that we raised the carriage, 
put the hind-wheel on, but were still 
at a loss, for we could not find a sub- 
stitute for the linch-pin. I sent the 
post-boy forward to look for a nail in 
some cottage. After he had been gone 
about ten minutes, my uncle became 
impatient, told me to get upon the 
horse and drive on until we met the 
post-boy, at the same time saying, ‘if 
you keep quite straight the wheel will 
not come off again.’ After going a 
distance of about a mile, we met the 
post-boy who had at last succeeded in 
procuring a nail ; and this answering 
our purpose, we arrived about four 
o'clock in the morning at Huntingdon.” 

Now, if Mr. Cooper intends this 
anecdote to exhibit his uncle’ in a fa- 
vourable point of view, there must be 
some hidden virtue in keeping a poor 
devil half the night shivering in the 
cold, which we candidly confess our 
inability to discover; but if on the 
contrary, he relates it as an instance 
of extreme selfishness, we think it a 
very fair one—at the same. time, we 
must say, that in our opinion, the anec- 
dote might very judiciously have been 
omitted. 


The Life of Sir Astley Cooper. 
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We must now bring our notice of 
this work to a conclusion, and in doin 
so, will offer a few brief remarks whick 
suggest themselves to us. Itis not for 
us in revigwing the biography before 
us, to make any criticisms on the 
writings of Sir Astley Cooper, we 
shall only say, that we do not con 
sider them deserving of the high 
praise which has been heaped upon 
them, even his great work on Dislo- 
cations—decidedly his best—is not 
without its inaccuracies. A physician 
or surgeon in high practice, we expect 
more than any other professional man, 
to make notes of the cases that come 
before him, in order to afford a future 
clue to the detection of disease, and 
an insight to the best mode of treat- 
ment to be pursued for its alleviation 
or cure; but notwithstanding Sir 
Astley Cooper's great experience, he 
has left to the world, comparatively 
speaking, very little useful information, 
and has transmitted to us but a very 
slight portion of the immense fund of 
professional knowledge, which he must 
have acquired in so vast a field. In 
fact, Sir Astley Cooper has left very 
little but an immense fortune, and the 
echo of his fame—the one of which 
may be very useful to the pockets of 
his family, the other to their pride, but 
neither by any means likely to confer 
benefit on society in general, nor any 
strong claim upon its gratitude. 

In love of his profession, Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper was never surpassed ; 
he had scarcely a thought beyond it ; 
every hour was given up to it, and if 
anything called him for atime from 
its pursuit, he would return to it with 
as much eagerness as if almost his 
very existence depended on it. At 
home or abroad, he never lost an op- 
portunity of acquiring information re- 
specting it ; in short, his fondness for 
it was a passion which lasted until life 
itself had ceaged to last. He possessed 
too every qualification for success— 
manners, appearance, great readiness 
and presence of mind, knowledge of 
his profession, and though last not 
least, a private character uniting kind- 
ness of disposition, with high feelings 
of honour, and umblemished integrity. 
Of his decision and readiness, we will 
mention an instance which, although 
not mentioned by his biographer, we 
remember, if we mistake not, to have 


heard from the lips of Sir Astley him- 
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self :—He was attending a man who 
had dislocated his shoulder, and was 
endeavouring to make him let the in- 
jured arm hang by his side in sucha 
manner, as would have enabled him to 
restore the joint to its prope? position. 
The poor man was sitting up in his bed, 
vainly striving to obey Sir Astley’s 
directions ; for in spite of his endea- 
vours to let the arm hang “ dead” 
by his side, the muscles preserved 
their tension and would not relax suf- 
ficiently. Sir Astley, as if he had 
given over the attempt, told the man 
to move himself back in the bed, and 
then watching the moment when the 
patient's attention was otherwise di- 
rected, and the muscles consequently 
unprepared for resistance, he seized the 
limb, and by a sudden jerk restored it 
to its socket. 

Before concluding our notice, we 
would beg to enter our strong and 
decided protest against the appearance 
in print of certain anecdotes which 
grew outof Sir Astley Cooper's profes- 
sional attendance on the Earl of Liver- 


SONG. 


Song. By James Murray. 


[April, 


pool. Without questioning for a 
moment their authenticity and cor- 
rectness, we regret that such memo- 
randa should ever have been made by 
the subject of the memoir himself, 
and still more that they were deemed 
suitable for publication by his nephew. 

Our estimate of the physician's 
mission is a very high one: and he 
who is called on to see suffering hu- 
manity in all its weakness, in all its 
imbecile prostration, should guard 
himself rigidly against the possibility 
of shaking the world’s confidence in 
his honourable secrecy, by disclosures 
such as these we have alluded to. We 
would rather forego all the pleasure 
of such biographies than see them 
tainted with a fault like this. 

On the whole, as a work of general 
interest, as well as the life of a man 
who attained to a distinguished po- 
sition, the volumes possess a good 
deal of merit, and will form a desirable 
addition to the libraries not only of the 
medical profession, but also of private 
individuals. 


BY JAMES MURRAY. 


When we're parted think not thou 
T'll forget our plighted vow! 
Other looks from other eyes— 
Other whispers—other sighs— 


Other forms, though fair they be, 
Shall not wean my soul from thee! 


Il. 


Oft as balmy twilight flings 
Dew drops from her dusky wings— 
Oft as coming 1orn again 


Trembles in the sparkling main, 
Shall my fervent prayer be 
Light of life and joy to thee! 


rt. 


When the ee sun is high 


Flaming in the arching sky— 
When the swain, with toil opprest, 
Seeks the shade and sinks to rest, 


Then in fancy wild and free 
I will live that hour with thee! 


Edinburgh. 
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A POLYGLOT PAPER. 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER FROM NED HYDE TO HARRY LORREQUER. 


Castle Hyde, near Mallow, Cork C ounty, 
Feast of St. Patrick. 


Dear Har—That clever young poet, T. J. Ouseley, and I have taken “a 
lark” down here, and forgetting Coke and Blackstone for the nonce, are flaring 
up among the village girls, who in this month look as pretty as the Nymphs, 
and, if you will believe me, are just as loveable. The fact is, the Temple is 
about this time of the year dull enough for us who are yet juniors, and the 
town is quite empty—there being no farce or fun going on, except, of course, 
in the House of Commons; but even there Joe Hume has not yet begun to 
Liston-ize, and Colonel Sibthorpe, I am sorry to say, has shaved off his whiskers, 
and jokes but seldom. The theatres are going entirely to the dogs; and the 
red-lipped little ballet girl, with whom I used to pass my February mornings, 
has got quite tired of John Bull audiences, and sighs once more for the sunshine 
and bouquets of Ja belle France. Muntz and his cudgel are gone down to 
Birmingham ; Dr. Bowring is slowly recovering from the convulsive fit into 
which he was thrown, on reading Thomas B. Shaw's exposition in this month’s 
Blackwood of his (the said Bowring’s) utter ignorance of the Russian; 
Cobden himself is silent ; and there is no anti-corn law fun— 


** Bombalio, Clangor, Stridor, Taratantara, Murmur”—Ennivus— 


going on in the metropolis. Tom Duncombe and Mary Anne Walker, the hen- 
chartist, (to use the elegant metaphor of The Times,) have made it up between 
them and Tom Macaulay has republished his reviews from the Edinburgh! ! ! 
After all these mishaps and follies, can you wonder that I have cut London? 

I wish I could coax you and Butt down here for a few weeks. He isa very 
fine fellow, quite after my own heart, and I like him exceedingly, [I suppose he 
does not forget the last piece of comedy we had at the “ Imperial” in Cork, 
when Carew O’Dwyer sang, “ We all love a pretty girl under the rose,” with 
such transcendent effect, and poor Counsellor Walsh offered to eat his breeches 
for a wager!] Pray make my respects to him, and forward the accompanying 
keg of smuggled whisky, which I got from the mountains last night as an 
invaluable present. I believe it occasioned the death of some half a dozen 
people, but as they were only gaugers, of course the matter excited no —- 
and the magistrates very properly hushed it up. Nobody thinks it a sin or shame 
to kill an exciseman. e can easily spare six or seven prying inquisitive rascals 
out of the country, but we cannot do without our whisky. Potheen, as you both 
well know, is a classic drink, and Phebus Apollo was so fond of it, that he used 
to bathe his hyacinthine locks in the mountain dew from morning till night. The 
anecdote is in Horace— 


** Qui rore puro Castaliz lavit 
Crines solutos”— 


and clearly shows the Pythian to have been an ass. I suppose I need not tell 
you that it is not my auburn locks, but my palate, that I bathe with the en- 
rapturing mixture. Nor is it for pomatum that | send it to you and the 
Alderman. Customs of that kind (thank Heaven) are prevalent neither in 
Cork nor Galway. The beautiful city sends two members to parliament who 
represent not only the wishes of their constituents, but also the two very best 
distillers in the south of Ireland, those of Glin and Middleton ; and I believe 
Vout. XXL—No. 124. 2P 
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Mr. Martin of Galway is a manufacturer of potteen. If he is not, I can only 
say he ought, both as a gentleman and senator. This whisky that I now send 
is prime. 1 hope you liked the last lot, &c., &c.. &e. 

Pray tell me whether you ever intend to visit Cork? We have some fine old 
castles and towers in a state of delectable ruin, on which you might dilate for 
ever, and quite as full of reminiscenses, amatory, poetical, historical, fire-eating, 
smuggling, drinking, and steeple-chasing, as any in the classic regions of 
Galway—a district, by the way, for which you have done more than ever Homer 
did for Ionia, or Plutarch or Pindar for the foggy realm of Beeotia. I can also 
offer you, on my kinsman’s part, every thing that can delight the mind and 
cherish the body—balnea, vina, Venus, baths, Burgundy, and bright eyes. 
Suppose you write a book on Blarney Castle, the Helicon from which Tom 
Moore drew his inspiration ; or on this of our own, more famous still, and 
teeming in every corner with legendary lore, for which Curry or Murray, 
would sell their souls and bodies ; Butt and I, to hash up the classical matter, 
and give you as many quotations from the Sanscrit as you might want; you to 
array the scenes in your own peculiar style, and clothe them in the gorgeous 
robe of romance. I think a book of that kind would sell; 1 know a passage in 
Plutarch that | will lay a thousand pounds furnished O’Brien with his solution of 
the grand arcanum of the Round Towers. ‘The dry antiquarian portion of the 
history has been done by that learned Theban, in a way that sets competition at 
defiance: for you, Bulwer, Ainsworth, or James, remains the more fascinating 
task of making them the ground-work of romance. Think over it old fellow ! 

Well—but you ask me how Iam getting on, and request a paper for the 
University Magazine. 1 have been dreadfully idle of late, and am sorry I cannot 
oblige you with one of my own manuscripts, but I enclose in this cover a set of 
songs which I received a few days ago from an old and valued correspondent of 
mine, one Brallaghan, of whom of course you have heard. He is a very excel- 
Jent piper in the oriental parts of London, and writes occasionally for the 
Edinburgh Review. Macvey Napier “ honours the very flea of his dog,” as the 


man in Ben Jonson says, and good right he has, for Brallaghan is the very best 
contributor that Messrs. Black and Co. have had since Brougham gave them up. 
I thought you might not be displeased to see some of Barney's prolusions, and I 
therefore send you seven. Print and publish them together, and believe me 
yours ever, my dear boy, 


KE. V. Hi. 


P.S.—Brallaghan’s orthography is eccentric. I send you his note. 


Copy of Mr. B. Brallaghan's note to Ned Hyde. 


Paddy's Goose, March 10, 184three. 
“ Dean Hive—As you've been blagardin me so longe about thim songes Eye 
— yew, I sends em at last. I'd rite moar only I'm reedin the Mornin 
‘ost, a peapr wich every gentleman and thrue Tory should read. Good bye 
and bad luck to ye. 3 
« Yers thruly, 
“ B. Brarracuan. 
“ To Edward Vaughan Hyde, Esq. 
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A POLYGLOT PAPER. 


BY BARNEY 


CHANSON, 


Vivons a ma Julie! 

Jurons d’aimer toujours ; 

Le printemps de la vie 

Est fait pour les amours. 

Si l‘austere vieillesse 

Coudamne nos desirs, 

Laissons lui sa sagesse 

Et gardons nos plaisirs, 
Vivons 4 ma Julie, &e, 


L’astre dont la lumiere 
Nous dispense les jours 
Au bout de sa carriere 
Recommence son cours. 
Quand le temps dans sa rage 
A fletri les appas 
Les roses du bel age 
Ne refleurissent pas. 

Vivons & ma Julie, &c. 


D’une pudeur farouche 

Fuis les deguisemens, 

Viens, donner A ma bouche 

Cent baissiers ravissans, 

Mille autres—pose encore 

Sur mes levres de feu, 

Tes levres que j’adore— 

Mourons ce deux jeu. 
Vivons 4 ma Julie, &c. 


De nos baisers sans nombre 
Le feu rapide et doux 

S’ echappe comme |’ombre 
Et passe loin de nous, 
Mais le sentiment tendre 
D’un heureux souvenir, * 


Dans mon caur vient reprendre 


La place du plaisir. 
Vivons A ma Julie, &c. 


BRALLAGHARN, 


SONG. 


O press me, press me ere we part, 
Sweet, and vow to me, 

The love that warms thy gentle heart 
Mine own shall ever be. 

The flower of life is love alone, 
Cold wisdom is its weed : 

The sage may deem it wise to frown, 
But kisses are our creed. 

Then press, &c. 


The star of day whose golden eyes 
Sweet are fair like thee, 
Though sunk at night, at morning’s rise, 
Springs brightly from the sea. 
But once they've pass'd, life’s sunniest hours 
Never again shall beam ; 
We wither like the summer flowers, 
We vanish like a dream. 
Then press, &c. 


Then-blush not sweet, but kiss on kiss 
In thousands give to me, 
Thy rosy lips are shrines of bliss, 
Let me the votary be. 
Again—again ; those lips of fire, 
My heart, my soul entrance, 
My own—my last—my sole desire, 
The stars are in thy glance. 
Then press, &c. 


Kiss me again—nay, «wilt thou chide 
A heart so true to thee ? 

Kisses arc nought—they pass, they glide, 
Like wavelets o’er the’ sea. 

But love—true love like thine and mine, 
Glows with immortal bloom, 

It lives through life—its glories shine 
Purely beyond the tomb. 

Then press, &c. 


LUIS DE CAMOES—SONNET XXXIV. 


Quando o Sol encoberto vai mostrando 
Ao mundo a luz quieta e duvidosa, 
Ao longo de hua praia deleitosa, 

Vou na minha inimica imaginando 
Aqui a vi os cabellos concertando ; 

Alli co’ a maé na face taé formosa ; 

Aqui fallando alegre, alli cuidosa ; 

Agora estando queda agora andando. 


When the glad sun sinking, 
Leaves the world in shade, 
Oft 1 wander thinking 
Through our silent glade, 
As I saunter lonely 
’Neath the sky star-wrought, 
Thou—oh, thou only 
Art my dream, my thought. 
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Aqui esteve sentada, alli me vio, 
Erguendo aquellos olhos taé isentus ; 
Commovida aqui hum pouco, alli segura. 

Aqui se entristeceo, alli se rio; 

E em fim neste causados pensamentos 
Passo esta vida vad que sempre dura, 


[ April, 


As I gaze around me 
On the scenes well known, 
Sad thoughts confound me 
And I weep alone. 
Here I've seen thee braiding 


Thy hair gracefully 
With flow’rets fading 
As thy love for me. 


In these happy bowers 
*Mid the gay rose trees, 
Thou hast dream'd for hours 
In love’s reveries. 
Here I’ve seen thee wiling ;— 
Here I've known thee grave ; 
Here thou oft stood’st smiling, 
My heart thy slave. 


Here I dared to love thee; 
Here I pressed thy brow ; 
When the stars above thee 
Were less pure than thou. 
Here, alas! we parted— 
Yet I live—I live— 
And, though broken-hearted, 
Can thy fall forgive. 


MADRIGALE DI GABRIELLO CHIABRERO. 


Dico alle Muse: dite, 
O Dee, qual cosa alla mia Dea somiglia? 
Elle dicon allor: 1’ alba vermiglia ; 
Il sol che a mezzo di vibri splendore ; 
Il bel espero a sera infra le stelle, 
Queste imagini a me pajon men belle ; 
Onde riprego Amore 
Che per sua gloria a figurarla muova ; 
E cosa, che lei sembri, Amor non truova. 


Said I to the Muses, “ Ye sisters declare 

«« What beautiful image resembles my fair?” — 
With purple-bright smilings and laughing blue eyes 
The Lady Thalia, for all, thus replies, 


«« We think that your mistress resembles the dawn 

“In chariot of gold by her crimson steeds drawn ; 

«“ We think, too, at times that she shines like the noon 
« Of a sunshiny day in the flower-dressed June. 


«« Moreover we think that her eyes have a fire 

« Like Hesper the brightest of all the bright choir.” 
Pooh, pooh !” said I, “ Ladies, you mock me indeed— 
“ Her charms all your stars and your sunshine exceed.” 


Then I ask'd of young Cupid some likeness to name ; 
At once at my bidding the little god came ; 

He thought, and he thought for a long summer's day, 
But fail'd and at last in chagrin flew away. 





By Barney Brallaghan. 


1. 


Moza tan fermosa 
Non vi en Ja frontera 
Como un vaquera 

De la Finososa. 

Faciendo la via 
De CaLaTAVENo, 

A Santa Maria, 
Vencido del euéno, 

Por tierra fragosa, 
Perdi la carrera 
Do vi la vaquera 

De la Finososa. 


2. 


En un verdo prado 
De rosas y flores 
Guardando ganado 
Con otros pastores, 
La vi tan fermosa 
Que ahenas creyera 
Que fuesse vaquera 
De la Finososa, 


3. 


Non crio las rosas 
De la primavera, 
Se an tan fermosas 
Nin de tal manera. 
Fablando sin glosa 
Si antes supiera 
De quella vaquera 
De la Frnosusa 


4. 


Non tanto mirara 

Su mucha beldad, 
Porque me dejara 

En mi liberdad. 
Mas dixi donosa, 

Por saber quier era, 

A quella vaquera 
De la Finososa. 


1 


DE SANTILLANE. 


1. 


I ne’er on the frontier 

Saw nymph like sweet Rosa, 
The pretty milk maiden 

Of green Finososa. 
It happ'd on my way 

To the shrine of St. Mary 
Of CaLaraveno, 

I grew stiff and weary; 
And ent’ring a valley 

For rest, I saw Rosa, 
The pretty milk maiden 

Of green Finososa. 


2. 


In a flower-prankt lawn, 
Amidst other fair girls, 
Her cows she sat milking 
With fingers like pearls, 
I could scarcely believe 
As I gazed on this Rosa, 
She was but a milk maiden 
Of wild Frvososa. 


3. 


Than brightest spring roses 
My darling is fairer : 
I know not to what 
I could meetly compare her. 
Had I dreamed of the beauty 
That charms in this Rosa, 
The pretty milk maiden 
Of lone Finososa, 


4. 


I would never have dared 
Through that valley to saunter, 
Or be caught in the spells 
Of the lovely enchanter, 
Here ends my long canto, 
So pledge me sweet Rosa, 
The pretty milk maiden 
Of green Finojosa. 


HEINRICH VOSS, 


1, 


Das Miigdlein braun von Aug ‘und Haar =— A dark-haired girl with arch brown eyes, 


Kam iiber Feld gegangen; 

Die Abendréthe schien so Klar 
Und Nactigallen sangen. 

Ich sah und hZrte sie allein, 
Dalderi daldera das Mi‘gdelein 
Soll mein Herzliebchen sein. 


Tripp'd lightly o’er the meadows, 
A rosy flush suffused the skies, 
And in th’ embowered shadows 
The nightingales sang sweet and clear— 
But her alone I see and hear, 
My own heart's love, this maiden dear. 
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2. 


Ein Réckhen trug sie diinn und Kurz 
Und leichrgeschiirt ihr Mieder ; 

Es weht’ ihr Haar, es weht’ ihr Schurz 
Im Weste hin und Wieder. 

Die Striimpfe schienen weiss und sein— 
Dalderi daldera das Miigdelein, 

Soll mein Herzliebchen sein, 


3. 
Die hunte Kuh gelockt mit Gras, 
Kam her vom Anger trabend, 
Und als das Migdlein melkend sass 
Da bor ich guten Ahend, 
Und schielt ins Busentuch hinein— 
Dalderi daldera das Miigdelein 
Soll mein Herzliebchen sein, 


4. 


Sie nickte mir mit holdem Gruss; 
Da ward mir wohl und bange, 

Und herzhaft driickt’ ich einen Kuss, 
Auf ihre rothe Wange. 

So roth, so roth wie Abendschien, 
Dalderi daldera das Migdelein 

Soll mein Herzliebchen sein. 


‘ 5. 


Ich half ihr tiber Steg und Zaun 

Du Milch zu Hanse bringen, 

Und gegen Ungethiira und Graun 
Ein Schiferliedehen singen ; 

Denn dunkel wars im Buchenchain— 
Dalderi daldera das Miigdelein 

Soll mein Herzliebchen sein, 


6. 
Die Mutter schalt: So spiit bei Nicht? 
Da stand sie ach, so schiimig. 
Sacht, sprach ich, gute Mutter sacht 
Das Téchterlein das nehm’ ich. 
Nur freundlich Mutter willingt ein, 
Dalderi daldera das Miigdelein 
Soll mein Herzlicbchen sein. 


(April, 


2. 


A short and simple gown was tied 
Around her waist so tightly ; 
The wanton zephyrs blew aside 
Her petticoat—but slightly : 
Her ankle small did plain appear— 
She is the lass I most revere, 
My own heart’s love, this maiden dear. 


3. 
The cow approached, and soon her pail 
With rich new milk was laden; 
She sat and sang—I told my tale 
Of passion to the maiden, 
Her eye lit up with love sincere— 
She is the lass I most revere, 
My own heart’s love, this maiden dear. 


4. 


I woo'd, and while she sweetly smiled 
I strove to read her blushes, 
Yet snatch'd some kisses warm and wild, 
Whereat her red cheek flushes 
Like sunset bright in yonder sphere— 
She is the lass I most revere, 
My own heart’s love, this maiden dear. 


5. 
O’er hedge and stile I help'd this maid, 
Her snowy milk-pail bringing ; 
Onward we went, through gathering shade 
A homely ballad singing. 
Ne’er reach'ed her heart one thought of 
She is the lass 1 most revere, {fear— 
My own heart’s love, this maiden dear, 


6. 
“ So late to-night ?” her mother cried— 
At ounce I thus besought her, 
“ Good mother, hold, nor vainly chide, 
I love thy beauteous daughter. 
Let her be mine—my vows now hear, 
She is the lass I most revere, 
My own heart's love, this maiden dear.” 


A FAREWELL TO THE GIRLS OF CORK. 


Xasoors Aoirove 

“Huw youvasxes 

Xaigor’ tewrss 
Ka: wev xeadins, 

“Ais sPadiZov 

Neos xa wees 

Lore twv Bivdeuy 
Trs Kogxaying. 


O! ye charming girls 
With teeth like pearls 
And lips of honey-dew 
As I know well, 
With whom I’ve saunter’d 
In sweet groves and gardens, 
When young and foolish, 
Take my last farewell. 


Valete Amores 
Risus, lepores 
Cordisque mei 

Pulchree feminz, 
Queis, queis vagabam 
In vernis pratis 
Flore etatis 

In Corcagia. 
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K2arros aveiow 
Moby xaos op 
‘Omwou rravwpens 
Kyuari ny, 
Owpsdior dowsg 
H Peayxionos Tarne 
Msdserns ndus 
Ev Kograyin. 


B 


Ayytiwy xogous 

Ev OdAvuury Cwvras 

Ts nai oriABovras, 
Xagirs xen, 

Oux six al oupes, 

Ayytrais xadrdiorais 

“Aucs abupopsy 
Kogxayin. 

Ey vrais wagsscss 

Xagirts wasfoves 

Bara xas ommaruyv 
Mey aoxrearn, 

Avros vs Tlawwas 

Bay birure, 

Tas xogas araras 
Exes xorn. 


Y 


Keoxorsrdos Hws 
Ew eodwy dipew 
Aaume Aoodien 
Zuy xas xeven, 
Ovdanws noav 
Ooms xarAL 
Osass ynyine’ sv 
Kogxayin. 
Alia yvuvainwy 
“EAtyn Aeysin 
Eraivga Tlagidos 
Ey Seuyin 
Ovx nv Pidnnyvog 
Tlaga Tororo 
‘Ds Kabagivae 
MoAdaan. 


3 
Nopdas xa Aguadss 


Zaruewy Wogvees 
AdAwy vt Wavrwy 

Nawn xas vAn, 
Kareysiy Auxyyvov 
Ovx siggov, Onges, 
Tass coBadais 

Ev Kogxayin, 
Tlaveas ds warAaxau 
Ey TaUTN TOA 
Tlagésvixes 3s 

TloAAas tv 2, 
Kas Qiasoves 
Ayras—arr’ arrws 
Tuveuhs yupvass 

Ey Axaidn. 


By Barney Brallaghan. 


’Tis I'll your glory 
Celebrate in gtory, 
Where’er I wander 
On horse or shank, 
I'll sing as sweetly, 
And as completely, 
As bould Tom Little 
Or Father Frank. 


3. 


They may talk of angels 
Who're always ranging 
On starry pinions 
Through the goolden air ; 
But ‘tis my opinion 
That the Queen’s dominions 
Couldn't show such angels 
As our Irish fair, 
Their looks so charming, 
Are quite disarming, 
The stoutest stoic 
Before them were weak, 
And in their faces 
Are thron’d such graces, 
That the pope himself 
Might their favours seek. 
3. 
The Queen of Beauty, 
I'd lay a wager, 
Was black and sooty 
If compared with ours ; 
And even Aurora, 
And the blushing Flora 
Were quite inferior 
With all their flowers. 
The Grecian Helen 
Who leit her dwelling, 
To rake with Paris 
In the towers of Troy— 
Och! who'd compare her, 
Or call her fairer, 
Than that rogue of loveliness 
Sweet Kate Molloy? 


4. 


The Nymphs and Naiads 
And purty Straiads, 
Who galavanted 
Without sense of shame, 
Couldn’t hould a candle 
To our Munster fairies, 
The Nells and Marys 
So well known to fame. 
Tis we’ve few ladies 
Of bad reputation ; 
Our maids don’t flirt beyond 
A kiss or so; 
Not like them goddesses 
Who wore no boddices, 
But ran stark naked 
Through Greece long ago. 


Vos celebrabo 
Marique terra, 
In versu bell, 

Et splendid, ~ 
Ut Thomas Parvus 
Aut Franciscus pater 
Dulcis cantator 

Corcagie. 


Il, 


Vos estis rose 
Et magis formose 
Quam angeli 
Vise lactez, 
Celique stelle 
Sunt minus belle 
Quam sunt puellz 
Corcagiz. 
Gratiz mille 
In ocellis ludunt 
Piosque trudunt 
In vitia; 
Papaque ipse 
Rogare vellet 
Dulces amplexus 
Et oscula. 


Il, 


Per Stygem juro 
Roseam Auroram 
Deamque Floram 
Cum Venere, 
Non habuisse 
Formam decoram 
Paremque nostris 
In Coreagia. 
Clara Helena 
Greecie regina 
Que szepe dormiit 
Cum Paride 
Mee Catharine 
Parvee, divine 
Inferior esset 
Certissimé. 


IV, 


Nymphe que silvas 
Olim pererrabant 
Sine pudore 

Aut modestia 
Non potuissent 
Lucem tenere 
Deabus nostris 

In Corcagia. 
Nec meretrices 
Ulle sunt nobis 
Omnes sed virgines 

Castissim, 
Basiant seepe 
Sed—o! modestius 
Nymphis nudissimis 

Achaie. 





‘ A Polyglot Paper. 


Care 6 Zapnabyle. 


a. 
A payb cu pyar a y-Zapnyabyle, 
6 b-yeacad Gi, a yn Zapyabyle, 
Un G-ruaipc-bean 65 
Na c-cuaca n-djp, 
Sj} Cayo mo poop 4 H-Sapnabyle. 


2. 
Ir aile 5 nd ealad ayn Ui, 
"Spd rneacca ayn bin na cpaojbe cpujije, 
"Sir milre 4 pds 
Ha Opnics ap por; 
Sj Cayo mo yodn 4 y-Za4pnyabyle. 


3. 
Ir byte 4 cedl ’yn4 lon ’rna pmol 
Ir ’nd prlomedl ayp épaojb ya ruyle: 
Wap lon5z -aoy fedl 
Wyn Goji Zan céo 
Sead cy51m mo ToOp 4 H-Sdpnabyle. 


4. 
Chiigac-ra a Chore cuypym mo suyde, 
204 G4 aon byy5 4 y-5usde 6’H b-FYle, 
Dan Cajyt Zan Choy, 
Sn Kpdy 54H jG, 
30 pajb Cay ’ya buoy 4 H-Sapnabyle. 


“— te wet oo 2 OO 


~- 


KATE OF GARNAVILLA, 


Oh wert thou e’er in Garnavilla, 
Or hast thou seen in Garnavilla, 
The nymph so fair, 
With sunbright hair, 
My darling Kate of Garnavilla ? 


. —-~_ on eo oe em ote at at at Om le lm a 


Like swans that glide o'er summer streams, 
Or mountain snow, her bosom beams: 
Like dew that rests 
On roses’ breasts, 
Is Kate’s sweet kiss in Garnavilla, 


3. 
Her silv'ry songs the ear delight 
Like the dear angel-bird of night ; 
In glance in mien, 
She looks a Queen, 
My darling Kate of Garnavilla. 


4. 
To thee, O Heaven, in prayer I bend, 
(If Heaven to poet's prayer attend,) 
May bliss and joy 
The hours employ 
Of darling Kate of Garnavilla. 


Paddy's.Goose Public house, Ratcliffe Highway, London. 
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THE PYRENEES,——-A PIC-NIC AT COARRAZE, 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


Ir would hardly seem that January 
was a time for pic-nics, nor is it often 
so in the south of France more than 
in England, that sweetest of all coun- 
tries, most neglected and most unjustly 
censured for its climate, which is infi- 
nitely better than the seekers after 
novelty will allow. I do not know 
how a pic-nic in January would answer 
in general in England, but arranged 
under the circumstances of our expe- 
dition to Coarraze on the 25th, it could 
scarcely have failed. 

Pau is one of the gayest places ima- 
ginable: scarcely one evening passes 
without a féte. English, Spaniards, 
and Americans have nearly pushed the 
French inhabitants from their stools, 
and those who remain are rather 
looked upon as visitors amongst the 
intruders, who, like cuckoos, have 
turned the original birds out of their 
nests. The French give very few par- 
ties, but the English are never quiet ; 
one soirée creates another, and one 
new expedition suggests anewer. One 
bright sunny day in the afternoon, when 
the blue sky and soft air asserted that 
it was summer, and was only contra- 
dicted by the leafless trees and deso- 
late aspect of the hills, which insisted 
on the season being that of winter, a 
gay party of ‘ every body in Pau,’ met 
together in the high terrace of the 
Park of Castel Beziat, and were seen 
standing in groups, laughing and talk- 
ing, and devising for the future. The 
mountains were at this moment so 
clear and so close, that it seemed 
almost possible to see the bears cours- 
ing each other through the ravines 
and across the plains of snow, extend- 
ing from peak to peak, glittering in 
the golden sun, which reflected their 
sides of tale and ice like fabled heights 
of looking-glass or crystal. The near 
coteaux, though no longer covered 
with vines, by their sombre hue and 
cold brown colour, brought out the 
back-ground of the transparent pur- 
ple Pyrenees in fine relief. Every 
peak was sharply traced upon the blue 
sky, from the enormous pyramid of 


Bagneres, above the valley of the 
Adour, along the line, where a space 
opens towards St. Sauveur, and Vig- 
nemole’s shadow gleams far off, where 
the jagged sides of Costerillou lead the 
eye on to Gabisos and the Pics of the 
Eaux Bonnes, and the great monarch 
of the Val D’Ossau raises his triple 
crown, diademed with snow, and the 
high chain of Aspe sinks gradually 
away from view. All this, though 
seen so often by the promenaders in 
the park of Pau, has every day new 
attractions, so magnificent is the pros- 
pect of these gorgeous mountains and 
their murmuring attendant, the ever- 
clamouring Gave, which rushes impe- 
tuously along its interrupted bed, and 
leaps, and winds, and chafes, and glit- 
ters, without pause or delay, spurning 
all control, and making itself what 
course it pleases for its bright green 
waters through the sands and shingles 
which strive to choke its passage. 
Meantime the gay party increased 
every moment in size till the whole 
walk was filled with smiling faces, and 
the whole air rung with lively voices. 
A pic-nic, it was contended, would be 
very possible ; and to lose the oppor- 
tunity of the fine day was a positive 
misdemeanour. What so easy and 
what so pleasant as to order all the 
carriages, and let the gentlemen all 
mount their horses, and to-morrow 
morning set out for Coarraze? The 
castle where Henri Quatre studied, 
under the eye of his governess Susanne 
de Bourbon, Baronne de Missons, or 
under that of the pretty jardiniére, 
who taught the ready prince the lore 
never since forgotten, de conter Fleu- 
rette. 

Some sage voices were faintly heard, 
whispering of colds and draughts, and 
damp grounds, and snowy mountains, 
but the laughter and approval drowned 
the sounds, and it was all agreed on 
without opposition, and an hour fixed. 
Patés, and champagne, and Bayonne 
hams, and all that the pastry-cooks of 
Pau could furnish, were soon ordered, 
and the sun went down in crimson and 
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gold, promising fair and kindly. All 
were to meet again at several parties 
in the evening, and arrange the spot 
of meeting and starting for the follow- 
ing day : but when the hour came for 
the revels of the night to begin, 
behold! torrents of rain had deluged 
the streets, and the uncertain climate 
had shown its tyranny. 

Every one, however, was too busy to 
lament; the music was so pleasant, the 
dancing so agreeable, the petits-jeux so 
entertaining, “ Let the storm rage on,” 
no one heeded it, no one had in- 
clination to think of to-morrow; ne- 
vertheless, in the pauses of amuse- 
ment a voice seemed to sigh for 
Coarraze, which was echoed here and 
there: there had been little romances 
imagined, little téte-a-tétes projected, 
which, as a young Irish friend ob- 
served, are meetings ‘ almost alone ;”’ 
‘‘and it is so much better not to put off 
things,” said a pretty philosopher, shak- 
ing her ambrosial curls: 


“ To-day is ours—what do we fear ? 
To-day is ours—we have it here. 


Happy climate of Pau, where one 
hour has no idea what the next will 
bring forth! The morning rose in 
smiles, and, though the mountains 
were hid in a veil of mist, the sun- 
beams were hovering above it, watch- 
ing an opportunity to induce them to 
come shining forth; half a hundred 
little billets came showering about to 
ask, Are we to go?” “ Ought we to 
venture?” * Don’t you think we can?” 
* Surely we need not hesitate,” &c. &c., 
until at length one “ voice potential” 
gave the word, and by twelve o'clock 
the monde was en route. 


‘Lo que ha de ser, no puede faltar,” 
** That which is to be, cannot fai!,” 


was engraved above the old gateway of 
the tower of Coarraze, and so it was 
with us; for fate had destined that we 
should go and should succeed. 

In summer time the drive from Pau 
to the tower and chateau is charming : 
the pretty hills are festooned with rich 
vines from top to bottom. At the 
village of Bizanos you pass a height 
crowned with magnificent pines, which 
forms a feature in the landscape from 
Pau, and relieves the monotony of the 
continuous foliage elsewhere. Here 
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was formerly a place of meeting during 
the last days of carnival, where games 
of all kinds went on, and where all 
was gaity and hilarity amongst the 
people. La salade des Broutons was 
there eaten and enjoyed, and the obd- 
sequis of mardi-gras were celebrated 
amidst the popular patois chorus : 


** Si t’en bas jou que demouri, 
Adiii praiibe Carnabal !” 


But all that is national or peculiar 
is dying fast away in France; and in 
this distant nook of Navarre, their old 
customs are discontinued. Bizanos is 
now only a village of washerwomen, 
and its pleasant castle acountry house— 
to let. From the ground is a glorious 
view into the mountains; and the 
town of Pau, across the Gave, stands 
proudly out on its hills, though its 
chateau of Henri IV. is concealed by 
a mound; the extensive building of the 
college, which, near, has no attraction, 
is by distance turned into a command- 
ing fabric, having all the effect of a 
citadel, and thus looks as fine as the 
castle and donjon which predominates 
on the side opposite Gelosand Jurangon. 

The plain beyond is called La Li- 
magne, of Béarn, and is not unlike that 
chosen spotof Auvergne so vaunted : for 
fruitfulness and cultivation abound ; 
corn and wine, and pasturage and gar- 
dens are there ; and all is glowing with 
richness and quiet beauty. Butour drive 
on the 25th of January only indicated 
these things, and told us how lovely 
the scenery would be by-and-by. En 
attendant the fine season, we were 
content with the goods the gods pro- 
vided for the day, and hailed every 
gleam which showed us the sky 
brighter and brighter as we jour- 
neyed on. Less than two hours 
brought us to the desired spot, and 
there we found cavaliers and amazones, 
all busy already exploring every nook 
and corner of the place. 

The whole of the ancient castle is 
destroyed, except one tower which 
remains entire, and to climb up the 
narrow stair of this is the great ob- 
ject; for, from the platform at the 
top, the view is wonderfully fine. You 
seem as if on one side the purple 
mountains, with their snowy sides, 
could be reached with the hand; and, 
on the other, the whole wide smiling 
country is spread out in a panorama. 
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There is something awful and myste- 
rious in looking down the dim gorges 
between the everlasting hills, and roain- 
ing in imagination into the deep val- 
leys below, so well known to the ad- 
venturous Henri, and his young band of 
mountaineers, whose home was wher- 
ever the izard or the bear could leap 
or prowl. Many may have been, and 
as useless‘as many, * the lengthened 
sage advices” of the prudent Susanne 
de Bourbon to her charge, that he 
should be careful and not dare too 
much; but Henri had early impressed 
on his heart, as he afterwards did on 
his coins, the motto, 


** Invia virtuti nulla via est,” 


and went laughing forth, hoping each 
new adventure would be more dan- 
gerous and exciting than the last. 

While some stood wrapt in wonder, 
leaning over the parapet of the donjon, 
and watching the mountains which 
seemed as if making signals to each 
other, as the skudding mists now veiled 
and now revealed them, and took 
strange forms, as if spirits were hur- 
rying to and fro, on messages to their 
brethren in the caverns and on the 
peaks ; others of the pic-nie party set 
out for the village, and paused to 
sketch the antique door-way of the 
church, where two priest-like angels, 
holding scrolls, guard the entrance and 
support the empty niche surmounted 
by a coronet, where Notre Dame once 
smiled upon the pious pilgrim, and 
welcomed him to her shrine before he 
continued his journey to say his ori- 
sons before her sister of Betharram. 

Whatever might have been the 
Spartan simplicity in which Henri, 
then called Prince de Viane, was 
brought up, and however much we all 
admired the plan of his education, we 
were not able to profit by the oppor- 
tunity we had of resting in a castle, 
where so excellent an example of fru- 
gality was given: for our provisions 
were too ample and too good to be 
resisted, and while we lauded the dry 
bread and insipid cheese with which 
the young hero was nourished, we 
mortified ourselves with very different 
fare. 

A blazing fire, round which we 
closed our merry circle, seated in ca- 
pacious arm-chairs and on luxurious 
sofas, cast'a ruddy glow over the large 
saloon where we were assembled; and 
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though we now and then, particularly 
the most poetical amongst us, cast a 
glance towards the blue and snowy 
range, whose heads seemed peering 
into the long windows to watch our 
proceedings, we could not but enjoy 
the genial heat sent forth by the crack- 
ling logs, and fancy ourselves just such 
a party as might once have assembled 
round the hearth of the old castle, on 
whose site the present is built, and, 
like us, here they might have laughed 
and joked, and conversed and sung 
the hours away. 

Here La Marguerite des Mar- 
guerites, the lovely and learned sister 
of Francis I., has, with her charming 
court, no doubt rested after a hunting 
day in the woods, and related stories 
and sung songs as we were doing: 
just so, might have arrived on a 
sudden the wily mother of kings, 
Catherine de Medici, with her grande 
or petite bande of beauties, whose 
accomplishments might have been 
ealled forth on such an occasion 
for some special purpose, such as was 
always working in the mind of the 
erafty Italian. On such a day might 
the weak Anthony of Bourbon have 
been beguiled by a fatal fair one with 
bright eyes, whose lute woke echoes in 
that hall, while Catharine looked on 
and saw the fires of St. Bartholomew 
kindling in the distant future, and her 
enemies’ feet slipping into the snare. 
Here and there might the innocent 
and too sensible Catherine of Navarre 
have listened ta the soft words and 
tender gallantries of him who was 
never destined to make her happiness, 
the designing and handsome Comte de 
Soissons, for whose sake she refused 
her hand to so many princes and pined 
away in solitary regret, the victim of 
state policy. Here the heroic Jeanne 
looked with maternal delight and pride 
on the gambols of her young moun- 
taineer, who recounted to her all his 
adventurous wanderings since her last 
visit. Here, in after years, his beau- 
tiful Marguerite, from whom his 
usually tender heart stood back, 
laughed, danced, and conversed, and 
fascinated every hearer but her hus- 
band, in whose ears the midnight knell 
always sounded in her voice; and 
here, for less enchanting smiles, the 
volatile prince exerted the wit and 
gaiety that won all hearts his way. 

Here, a century before, the great 
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hero of Béarn, the magnificent Gaston 
Pheebus, perhaps sat by the hearth, 
conversing with the Lord of Coarraze, 
and hearing his wondrous story of the 
spirit Orton, who, in the very walls, 
visited him every night, and woke him 
from slumber to relate news from 
foreign lands, whence he had come, 


*“‘ Swifter than arrow from a Tartar’s 
bow.” 


And it might be, as the two knights 
gazed on the sparkling flames that 
roared up the huge chimney, that it 
was then the wily prince recom- 
mended his credulous friend to entreat 
the spirit to appear in a tangible form, 
and be no longer content with a mere 
voice. Perhaps from these windows 
the Lord of Coarraze looked into his 
court and beheld the spirit in the form 
of a huge swine of strange appear- 
ance, and from hence he might have 
cheered on his dogs to destroy the in- 
truder, who, looking mournfully up in 
his face, vanished in a cloud, leaving 
him the conviction that he had seen 
his faithful messenger only to lose him 
and his information for ever: how and 
why, perhaps, the bribes of Gaston 
Pheebus could answer, who from that 
time obtained the spirit’s assistance. 
Our conversation grew more and 
more animated as the shades drew in ; 
and many were the anecdotes told of 
travels in the Pyrenees, first by one 
clever raconteur, then another. How 
a joyous party were stopped by stress 
of weather in the valley of Bedous, 
and forced to take up their quarters for 
the night in a suspicious-looking inn ; 
five ladies sharing the same room with 
no protector but a faithful dog, sepa- 
rated from their gentlemen, who had 
left with them a whistle to use in case 
of danger. How the agitation of the 
dog induced one of them to Jook in the 
direction he was pointing, by which 
means she discovered, through an 
opening, a room beneath them, where, 
seated round a table in silence, she de- 
scried the forms of fourteen Spaniards, 
each with a large knife in his hand— 
their gestures and mysterious move- 
ments, and finally their extinction of 
the dim candle which had lighted their 
conclave. The consequent terrors 
and uncertainty of the fair captives, 
their fears of using their whistle, lest 
their friends should pay too dearly for 
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it, and after a sleepless night, their dis- 
covery in the morning that their silent 
neighbours, silent for fear of disturb- 
ing the ladies, all left the inn noiseless] 
in order to be in good time at the fair 
hard by. 

Then came stories of spending the 
night in old castles, and hearing strange 
sounds which were never accounted for ; 
not that, of course, any one is ever so 
weak as to credit the idle stories of 
places being haunted—and yet, most 
respectable persons have sworn they 
saw something. There was one of our 
guests who told with great gravity of 
having seen the ghosts of Sully and 
Henri Quatre, walking arm in arm on 
the terrace of the castle of Pau, and 
of having clearly beheld a line of mail- 
clad figures issuing out of the great 
reservoir where tradition says Jeanne 
d’ Albert drowned her Catholic subjects 
who refused to conform to the new re- 
ligion. 

The story of the unfortunate knight 
of Aragon, whose fatal sentence was 
engraved over the castle portal, occu- 
pied much attention, and the tale, new 
to some, was related. An early lord 
of Coarraze had a dear friend in Ara- 
gon, who was to him as a brother. 
They had not met for some time, when, 
one stormy night, the horn was blown 
at*the gate, and his friend was an- 
nounced much to his delight. But the 
pleasure he felt was soon clouded when 
he found that he owed his welcome visit 
to misfortune. 

The knight of Aragon had fallen 
under royal displeasure, and was obliged 
to fly his country. He had dared to 
love a princess, and his affection was 
returned ; but since at all times true 
love is doomed to sorrow, nothing but 
danger and difficulty surrounded the 
lovers, and it had only been at last by 
flight that he was able to save his life. 

Sad was the time that the friends 
passed together in the castle of Coar- 
raze, talking of the past and the future ; 
but the conclusion of all their discourses 
was a fresh springing hope in the bosom 
of the knight of Aragon, that fate 
would be yet propitious to him, and 
his lady love be his own. The friends 
were once out hunting in the wild 
mountains of Ossau, and had been suc- 
cessful in their chase, having killed 
more than one bear ;_ they were return- 
ing, bending beneath the weight of one 
of the finest of these animals, when 
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they reached, late in the evening, a 
deep gorge, at the entrance of which 
they were surprised to see a group of 
females in white, seated on the ground, 
apparently in conversation. They 


paused to observe them, and as they 
did, so they rose, and forming a circle, 
. began a measured dance, to which their 
voices made a low melancholy music, 
like the sighing of the wind amongst 
The words they sung ran 


the rocks, 
thus :— 


‘‘ There is crimson in the skies, 
Green and gold and purple dies, 
When dim night puts on his cowl 
We shall hear the tempest howl ; 
There are shadows passing over : 
See! the highest peaks they cover ; 
From the valley comes a sound 
Echoing through the gorges round ; 
*Tis the whisper of the blast 
That shall burst in storm at last. 
Fear the sunset red and bright, 

Days of calm bring fiercest night : 
Vain from Fate would mortals flee— 
‘ That which is to be——will be!” 


While they listened and gazed, the 
sound and the white forms died away 
together, and there was nothing before 
them but the evening mist. 

« Let us go forward,” said the knight 
of Coarraze with ashudder, “we have 
seen the Blanquettes, and the meeting 
bodes no good.” 

“The words they utter, neverthe- 
less,” said the knight of Aragon, “shall 
in future be my device—Lo que ha de 
ser no puede faltar.” 

That night, on their return home, a 
messenger awaited the knight of Ara- 
gon, from the lady of his love: she 
bade him return, and with tender pro- 
testations of affection, she related to 
him that her royal relative had listened 
kindly to her prayer, and had given his 
consent to their union. Her letter 
concluded with the words, “ That 
which is to be—wiil be.” 

«T will not delay an instant,” ex- 
claimed the lover : “adieu, my friend ; 
our bridal over, I will return to Coar- 
raze, and my bride shall thank you her- 
self for my welcome.” 

“Go not,” said his friend, “ this 
may be a snare—you may be deceived ; 
wait yet a little, and let me go and as- 
certain its truth. Nodanger canreach 
me; and if all is as it should be, we 
will go back to Aragon together.” 

“ This is her hand—this is her sum- 
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thons,” returned the knight, “and 
were it to certain death I would go at 
once— What is to be, shall be.” 

Alas! he reached Saragossa; but 
not to meet his beloved: it was to hear 
of her death—to find her letter forged 
—to be dragged to a dungeon, and 
there to meet with acruel doom. His 
blood stained the scaffold; and his 
friend found, to his grief, that his fears 
were but too well founded. He had 
his last words engraved above the por- 
tal of his castle ; and taking the cross, 
he departed for the Holy Land, where 
he died fighting for the faith. The 
shades of the two friends, bearing be- 
tween them the carcase of a grisly 
monster, may sometimes be met in a 
certain gorge, where it is known that 
the fatal Blanquettes love to assemble 
and dance their rounds. 

But it was not in telling such sad 
stories alone that our day passed; there 
were many merry anecdotes related, 
which caused the chamber to echo with 
laughter ; and the sound of the Spanish 
guitar was heard, played by a skilful 
hand, in that peculiar manner which 
accompanies the charming Moorish 
ballad, with a hollow, murmuring 
stroke, as if pent up waters were beat- 
ing against a hollow rock from which 
they could not escape. Several young 
clear voices joined in chorus, and 
amongst other songs, we heard the 
curious patois ballad of the Doves of 
Cauteretz, composed at the time when 
Marguerite and Henri II. d’Albert 
visited the springs. 


AUS THERMIS DE TOULOUSE. 
UB FONTAN CLARE Y A, ETC. 


At Toulouse there are waters, 
Waters fresh and bright ; 

And there three doves are bathing— 
Three Doves with feathers white : 

They dip their wings and flutter, 
And three whole months they stay ; 

Then o’er the heights to Cauteretz 
They take their blithesome way. 


** Oh, tell me who at Cauteretz 
Are bathing there with you?” 
“ The King and Queen are with us three, 
Amidst the waters blue. 
The king has got a perfumed bower 
Of flowers amidst the shade ; 
And that the Queen has chosen 
The Loves themselves have made.” 


In such a spot and amidst such re- 
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collections the songs of the pastoral 
poet of the Valley d'Aspe, the Shen- 
stone of the Pyrenees, Despourrins, 
were not forgotten ; his famous song, 
known in every vale and on every 
mountain, ‘Za haut sus las Mountagnes,’ 
was played and sung, and several 
others, among them the following— 


MOUN DIU! QUINE SOUFFRANCE. 


l. 
Of what contentment 
Those eyes bereft me! 
And ah! how coldly 
Thou since hast left me! 
Yet didst thou whisper, 
Thy heart was mine— 
Oh! they were traitors, 
Those eyes of thine ! 
For 'tis thy pleasure, 
That I repine. 


9 
Alas! how often 
I sighed in vain, 
And loved so dearly’ 
To purchase rain : 
And all my guerdon 
To be betray'd, 
And only absence 
My safety made— 
To mues on fondness 
So ill repaid! 


3. 

But let me warn thee, 
While time is yet ; 
Thy heart may soften, 

And learn regret. 
Should others teach thee 
New griefs to prove— 
At once thy coldness 
Subdued by love— 
Thou mayst glean sorrow 
For future years; 
Beware, false maiden, 
Beware of tears! 


It was now time that the carriages 
should be ordered, as the shades of 
evening had fallen, and we were all to 
re-assemble at Pau, in order to finish 
the revels with charades. By starlight, 
therefore, did we resume our journey, 
and large and lustrously did they shine 
to light us on the way. We quitted the 
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solitary old tower of Coarraze, stand. 
ing beside the modern chateau built 
beside it like old memories in a new 
age; and when we arrived at Pau, we 
were met by condolence, for it had 
rained there several times in the day, 
while we were enjoying the sunshine. 
The sensation was great which our ex- 
pedition created, and all those who had 
declined joining us were now mortified 
exceedingly, and resolved in future 
never to be stopped by the sullen aspect 
of the sky. Halfa dozen other pic- 
nics were immediately talked of, and if 
February does not frown upon the gay 
folks of Pau, spring will be anticipated 
by them, and parties as lively as the 
last will chase away all recollections of 
winter. Meantime we wander and 
moralize amongst the ruins and resto- 
rations of the old castle, where Henri, 
the beloved of all time, was born— 


THE CASTLE OF PAU. 


1. 
Stop! and look upon these towers, 
And these walls so dark with time, 
Where yon frowning donjon lowers, 
And yon mountains rise sublime, 
See those bow’rs and hills so green, 
And the foaming Gave below, 
Vines and foliage between, 
Henry’s castle-home of Pau! 


2 
Here mem’ries of the gallant king, 
Upon the mind come crowding back, 
Visions of war and love they bring 
In ev'ry scene, on every track : 
Turangon’s* height of gen’rous wine, 
Touched by the sun with ruby glow, 
Shines forth the rival of the Rhine, 
The glory of the hills of Pau. 


3. 
*Tis said by many a vale and rill, 
That lovers sigh and maids believe ; 
Tis said that on the ramparts still, 
Henri and Sully walk at eve. 
Fly, lovers-—for ‘tis dang’rous ground, 
Where Henri trod, if this be so— 
But kings and ministers come round, 
And study in the towers of Pau. 


Pau, Jan. 28, 1843. 


* Celebrated in Béarn, and the favourite wine of Henri. 
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THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE.“ 


Tuere is an old and vulgar proverb 
which implies that you may as well 
hang any poor dog, who happens to 
have incurred your indignation, as give 
him a bad name. This isa truth of 
universal application, not only to dogs 
but to men, not only to men but to 
things. It is the foundation of one 
half of the prejudices in the world, 
and it affords to cunning men and to 
cunning nations a means of injuring 
enemies, and effecting various other 
purposes, some of which it may be our 
task to expose. The first recorded 
exemplification of this wise saying is 
afforded by the history of a certain 
Quaker, who, when a dog ran into his 
shop, and gave him some cause for 
offence, exclaimed, “I will not strike 
thee, but I will give thee a bad name 
—mad dog! mad dog!” Whereupon 
those who were in the street immedi- 
ately pursued the unfortunate qua- 
druped, and put him to death. But 
a far more important illustration of 
the subject has lately been afforded by 
the conduct of America and France re- 
garding the reciprocal right of visit 
claimed by Great Britain for her ships 
within certain latitudes, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the slave trade. 

It may be as well to give a slight 
sketch of the affair from its commence- 
ment, without exactly entering into 
the chronology of the matter, which is 
unnecessary, but merely stating the 
facts. A great number of nations 
having confederated with Great Bri- 
tain for the purpose of suppressing the 
infamous traffic in human beings, and 
some few having refused to enter into 
treaties to that effect, even while they 
pretended to hold the trade in abhor- 
rence, cruisers were appointed to 
guard the coast of Africa, and stop 
any vessels carrying on the slave trade 
which might belong to subjects of the 
contracting powers. Notwithstanding 
the treaties, a very great number of 


* Some aecount of the Trade in Slaves from Africa, &c. 
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vessels, belonging to those states which 
had entered into them, were fitted out 
as slavers by the subjects of those 
states; and, in order to escape the 
vigilance of the cruisers on the coast 
of Africa, they had recourse to an ex- 
pedient of a wonderful, extraordinary, 
and almost miraculous character. The 
distinctive marks by which the vessels 
of different nations are officially known 
at sea, we must inform the unlearned 
reader, are certgin pieces of thin cloth, 
commonly called bunting, which being 
chequered with certain colours, accord- 
ing to the taste of the country, is 
named its flag, and distinguishes its 
vessels from those of other nations. 
Now when the slaver of any kingdom 
or state, which had prohibited the slave 
trade, perceived upon the coast of 
Africa any savage-looking cannon- 
bearing vessel, with a flag having cer- 
tain red and white crosses upon it, 
and knew thereby that it was that 
fierce and furious thing called a Bri- 
tish cruiser, what did her commander. 
do? Why he hit upon the ingenious 
expedient of diving down into certain 
coffers or chests and bringing out a 
piece of different coloured bunting 
from his own; it might be all speckled 
over with stars, it might be plain white, 
it might be blue, red, and white, and 
hauling it up by certain blocks, ropes, 
and pullies, to a place where it was 
conspicuously in view, he sailed by the 
British cruiser as the ship of one of 
those powers which still claimed the 
right of dealing in human flesh. In 
other words the flags of non-contract- 
ing powers were employed to cover the 
criminal traffic carried on by daring 
villains of all nations, and the only 
possible means of putting a stop to this 
impudent and rascally proceeding was 
for the cruisers of those states, which 
prohibited the slave trade, to stop and 
visit every vessel of which they enter- 
tained a suspicion, in order to ascertain 
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whether it really was or was not that 
which the flag announced it to be. 

This operation might have been car- 
ried on for years without the slightest 
injury or offence to any-one; a few 
minutes’ detention could rarely be very 
inconvenient, and not more than a few 
minutes was necessary to ascertain 
whether a ship under ordinary circun- 
stances was or was not the property of 
the country whose flag she bore; but 
the slavers had recourse to other ex- 
pedients, they did all they could to dis- 
guise their vessels, they often sent 
them forth furnished with the objects 
of legitimate trade, concealing as far 
as possible all the means and prepara- 
tions with which they were fitted up 
for turning that trade into the slave 
trade as soon as occasion offered. The 
various deceits thus practised rendered 
longer and more minute search abso- 
lutely necessary in many instances, and 
thence arose complaints and grum- 
blings which were fostered and en- 
couraged with every artful stimulant 
by the villains who, contrary to their 
own laws, still carried on the trade, 
and by the nations who thought fit to 
retain the unenviable privilege of com- 
mitting crime. 

England, however, still persisted in 
exercising the right of boarding vessels 
appearing in suspicious circumstances 
within certain degrees of latitude ; and 
it is proved beyond all doubt that this 
right, having for its object the suppres- 
sion of the most infamous practices 
that ever disgraced mankind, was car- 
ried on with more moderation, and less 
annoyance, than ever attended the en- 
forcing mere custom-house regulations 
having for their object a matter of 
revenue. 

When fairly stated, and under its 
proper name, no state, government, or 
nation, could reasonably object to this 
right of visit, exercised simply for the 
purpose of ascertaining that a certain 
flag, displayed under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, was really the national 
flag of the ship displaying it, and that, 
too, with perfect reciprocity, the ships 
of the greatest commercial and mari- 
time nation in the world being subject 
to the same right of visit by the vessels 
of other nations. It so happened, how- 
ever, that an immense number of Ame- 
rican vessels, notwithstanding several 
severe laws passed by the congress of 
the United States, stil] remained en- 
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gaged in the slave trade; so much so, 
indeed, that one American cruiser, in 
the course of the year 1821, captured five 
vessels fitted out on American account 
for the purposes of this inhuman traffic. 
But it unfortunately happened also, 
that in former ‘years England had 
claimed and exercised a right not of 
visitation but of search for English 
seamen in vessels of the United States. 
This purely belligerent right was as 
totally distinct and separate from that 
now claimed by Great Britain as it is 
possible for any thing to be, both in 
theory and in practice, but it unhap- 
pily occurred that the Americans, 
peculiarly jealous of the mother coun- 
try, and not altogether indisposed to 
profitable trades of any kind, thought 
fit to mix up the question of the right 
of search with the question of the right 
of visit, and to represent the two things 
asidentical. The British government, 
and even British lawyers, not seeing 
the consequences of this mistake, suf- 
fered the term to be used without any 
strict definition ; and consequently, to 
return to the proverb with which we 
set out, the dog got a bad name, which 
has caused a great deal of mischief. 

It is but justice, however, to the 
people of the United States to admit, 
that, at one period of their history, 
their representativesin congress showed 
a sincere desire to put an end to the 
infamous traffic. On the fifteenth of 
May, 1820, the United States legisla- 
ture passed a law by which all citizens 
of the Union, who might thencefor- 
ward seize or carry away any coloured 
person, not being already a slave by 
the United States law, in order to 
make such persona slave, he should 
be adjudged a pirate, and on conviction 
suffer death ; and in February, 182], 
acommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives lamented the inefficiency of 
the existing laws for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and pronounced an 
opinion that a practical abolition of 
the trade could only be obtained by a 
mutual concession of the maritime 
powers to each others’ ships of war of 
a qualified right of search. They 
pointed out at the same time most dis- 
tinetly that this concession was totally 
different from the belligerent right of 
searching for seamen claimed by Great 
Britain, and it is clearly proved that 
at this time American cruisers were 
actually in the habit of visiting vessels 
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suspected to be concerned in the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa under 
whatsoever flag they might be sailing. 
(See Bandinel, p. 182.) The United 
States president, however, persisted in 
confounding the right of visit to ascer- 
tain the nationality of a ship, with the 
belligerent right of search ; and upon 
more reasonable and obvious grounds, 
he objected to the trial of American 
citizens by foreign tribunals. Ame- 
rican citizens, and all other foreigners, 
are of course subject to trial by British 
courts for crimes committed within the 
limits of the British jurisdiction ; but 
for crimes committed upon the high 
seas, except against British subjects or 
property, they can alone be answerable 
to their own courts. But the question 
might become somewhat complicated 
by the fact of the United States legis. 
lature having recognised the principle 
that persons engaged in the slave trade 
are pirates, which puts them beyond 
the pale of international law. This 
part of the question, however, has 
generally been evaded from the many 
difficulties surrounding it, andeven the 
famous decision of Sir William Scott, 
in the case of the French ship Louis, 
did not directly touch this point. It 
went to the effect, perhaps, that you 
must ascertain whether a ship be a 
pirate before you seize her, and that 
no proof of her piratical character, 
obtained in consequence of her seizure, 
will justify that act without other and 
preceding evidence to the same purpose. 
At that time, however, it must be re- 
marked that Great Britain herself had 
not declared the slave trade to be pira- 
tical, and consequently her courts were 
in no condition to avail themselves of 
the American law to that effect. 
America herself suggested such a 
step to the government of this country, 
her legislature having passed a resolu- 
tion by which the executive govern- 
ment was authorized to enter into 
negotiations with all the states to 
which it had ministers accredited, for 
the purpose of concluding conventions 
declaring “the slave eae to be piracy, 
and authorizing the armed vessels of 
the one nation to capture those of 
another engaged in the trade, on con- 
dition that the captor should deliver 
over the captured party to the tribunals 
of his own country for trial, and that 
the capturing officer should be respon- 
sible for any abusive exercise of his 
Vor. XXL—No. 124. 
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pre Such was the poe made 
y America to England, in August, 
1823, and England acted with her 
usual sincerity and truth, and not only 
accepted the proposal as the basis of a 
convention, but submitted it to parlia- 
ment, and carried a bill declaring the 
slave trade to be piracy. A conven- 
tion was drawn up eer upon 
this basis, and signed by the diplomatic 
functionaries of both countries: but the 
American senate refused to ratify some 
of the articles ; and while negotiations 
were going on, individual interests and 
public jealousies raised up a strong 
party in America against the conven- 
tion, which was ultimately lost. 

Amongst the many great evils of 
democratic institutions, whether in a 
pure or mixed form, one of the great- 
est is the uncertainty of all negotia- 
tions, the impotence of executive 
wisdom, and the want of fixed princi- 
ples upon every question of vital im- 
portance. 

Who could suppose that the nation 
which was thus forward in 1823 to 
suggest the only practicable means of 
suppressing the slave trade would 
in 1841 and 1842 resist, with the most 
violent clamour, means much _ less 
stringent than were then proposed; 
go out of the ordinary course of di- 
plomatic ae to interfere with 
the negotiations taking place between 
two foreign countries for so noble an 
object, and aid in exciting the passions 
of the foolish, the prejudiced, and the 
ignorant of the French people, to o 
pose with virulence of temper, weak- 
ness of argument, and ignorance of 
facts—probably never equalled in the 
history of mankind—a treaty which 
could but redound to their own ho- 
nour, and arrive at the object which 
they pretend to have in view? 

Interested persons, however, pro- 
ceeding in any base and iniquitous 
course, generally look upon themselves 
as perfectly safe so long as they can 
enlist the popular passions of their 
country on their side; and there can 
be but very little doubt in the minds 
of any one that both in America and 
in France, people having a direct in- 
terest in the slave trade have long 
exerted themselves in an artful man- 
ner to misrepresent the conduct of 
Great Britain for the suppression of 
that horrible traffic,“and to create an 


outcry against every measure adopted 
26 
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by their several governments for the 
same purpose. In both countries po- 
litical factions have been induced for 
their own objects to forget the dignity 
of justice, and to argue as if this 
country sought to keep in her own 
hands exclusively what has been called 
the police of the seas, when in fact 
this is an infamous perversion of her 
claim, which bears upon its face the 
offer of subjecting ber own vessels, 
tenfold as numerous as those of her 
opponents, to the same supervision on 
the part of other states which she 
herself seeks to exercise. Every day, 
tao, a thousand false statements are 
put forward—sometimes to show that 
the concession of the claim is not ne- 
cessary; sometimes that it would be 
dangerous; sometimes that it would 
be degrading; when the experience of 
years has proved that not the slightest 
peril is attached to it—when the go- 
vernments of the very countries which 
now oppose it, have looked upon it in 
former years as an honour to the na- 
tional character for humanity to con- 
cede and to suggest it, and when facts 
within the reach of every one esta- 
blish that it is more necessary now than 
ever. We may also add to the list of 
absurdities written and spoken upon 
this subject, the assertion that Great 
Britain has her own commercial ad- 
vantages in view in the suppression of 
the slave trade, when she herself has 
very lately made a sacrifice of twenty- 
one millions to wipe away the stain 
of slavery for ever from her empire. 
Some of these assertions are so self- 
evidently foolish, that we shall only 
deal with one, as the others bear their 
own refutation with them. That as- 
sertion is, (and it has been made by 
those who should know better,) that 
there exists no longer any necessity 
for visiting suspected vessels on the 
eoast of Africa. Some have gone so 
far as to assert that the slave trade 
is at an end; some that sufficient vigi- 
lance is exerted by the nations abe 
repudiate the crime, to prevent their 

from being employed to cover this 
nefarious traflic. 

England meets both these assertions 
with adirect negative. She says that 
the slave trade still goes on, if not to 
as great an extent as ever, to a la- 
mentable and shameful degree; and 
that the moment any check was with- 
drawn the trade would revive and be 
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carried on with more vigour than be- 
fure. She also boldly declares, and 
is prepared to establish the fact, that 
the flags of those foreign cuuntries 
which have not entered into treaties 
with Great Britain for the suppression 
of the trade, have been constantly, and 
are still constantly, used for the pur- 
pose of screening the horrible crimes 
committed. The reports from the 
Havanna, published by order of parlia- 
ment in 1837, clearly showed in a 
thousand instances both these facts, 
and together with various other re- 
ports of the commissioners at different 
places, formed the ground for those 
negotiations with France and America 
which have been met by such a storm 
of outery. We can scarcely turn to 
a page of the report without meeting 
some such sentences as these :— 


‘The schooner ‘ Vibora,’ akas Vi- 
per, (together with the Lebiral,) sailed 
from hence in October last under Ame- 
rican colours, both (as already reported 
by Mr. Scherley) belonging toa French 
slave dealer named Forcade.”—Parlia- 
mentary Report, page 114. 

** We beg leave to state, that on the 
29th of June a vessel named the ‘ Tra- 
sibolo,’ under Austrian colours, arrived 
at this port from the coast of Afriea. 
She was consigned to the French con- 
sul, who, being prohibited by his go- 
vernment from engaging in commerce, 
placed her in the hands of Mangoaga 
and Co., notorious slave dealers. She is 
now publicly advertised, and is loading 
to return to the coast of Africa.”—Par- 
liamentary Report, page 127. 

* Havanna, Ist October, 1837. 

** We have the honour to inclose co- 
an of a correspondence which has passed 

etween her majesty’s commissioners at 
this place and the Captain General of 
Havanna, respecting a slave vessel, the 
‘ Dido,’ which, though Spanish property 
by repute, and manned entirely by Spa- 
niards, entered this port on the 19th 
September last, under Portuguese co- 
lours, after having landed, a few days 
previously, upon the coast upwards of 
four hundred Africans, to be sold as 
slaves." —Purliamentary Report, p. 139. 


Yet in the face of all this we are 
told that there is no necessity for as- 
certaining by visit the real nationality 
of ships, even under the most suspi- 
cious circumstances ; and a loud outcry 
on account of the very claim is raised 
against England, a country which has 
made, for the great and glorioys ob- 
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ject of securing the blessing of free- . 
dom to the whole human race, as great 
sacrifices as any tyrant ever made to 
enchain it. 

In the midst of this outery appeared 
a book better calculated probably than 
any that ever was written to enlighten 
sincere and candid men upon this great 
and momentous question—* Bandi- 
nel’s Account of the Trade in Slaves 
in Africa.” Calm, simple, without 
exaggeration, without declamation, 
founded entirely upon official docu- 
ments, to which, from his station, he 
had unlimited access, the work of Mr. 
Bandinel shows by the mere concate- 
nation of facts, and the relative posi- 
tion in which he has placed them, the 
straightforward and honourable po- 
licy of Great Britain—her zealous 
and self-sacrificing protection of the 
African race—and her open, moderate, 
but firm demeanour towards all fo- 
reign nations, on a subject in regard 
to which there should be no difference 
of opinion amongst states which even 
pretend to civilization and Christianity. 
Mr. Bandinel has displayed great skill 
undoubtedly in the collation of the 
facts, but at the same time he has 
shown the most perfect frankness ; he 
hassuppressed nothing bearingstrongly 
upon the subject under his hands ; he 
has raised nothing into undue impor- 
tance, but, satisfied with placing along 
series of positive truths in such a po- 
sition with regard to each other that 
no unprejudiced mind can avoid draw- 
ing from them one simple and undeni- 
able conclusion, he has spared himself 
all argument and oratory upon the 
subject. His book has all the cer- 
tainty and force of a theorem, and 
there is a dignified calmness about it 
which is in itself eloquent. 

As a specimen of the work, we 
might present many passages illustra- 
tive of the candour and moderation 
which Great Britain has displayed, 
many instances of her persevering 
firmness and generous devotion for 
the cause of humanity. We might 
quote much to show that she has been 
met, sometimes with vacillation, some- 
times with double dealing, and but 
too frequently with coldness by other 
states ; but we shall content ourselves, 
as a specimen of her manner of treat- 
ing such subjects, with his account of 
the famous treaty with America of 
1824, of which there has been lately 
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so much said and written; and the 
all-convincing view which he gives of 
the effect produced by the treaties 
which England has lately been striving 
to enter into with all maritime nations, 
as exemplified by the only instance in 
which one of these treaties has been 
granted and sincerely carried out. 

In regard to the treaty of 1824, the 
following are Mr. Bandinel’s words, 
and we give them with great satisfac- 
tion, although we have referred to 
them before, as the more generall 
this treaty is known, (proposed, as it 
was, by the United States themselves,) 
and the more it is put in apposition 
with the present conduct and decla- 
mations of America the better. 


** At length, in August, 1823, the 
United States government, acting on a 
resalution which the American secre- 
tary of state observed had been passed 
almost unanimously by the House of 
Representatives at the close of the pre- 
ceding session, instructed every one of 
its ministers, both in Europe and in 
America, to propose to the several states 
to which they-were accredited, to enter 
into negotiations with them for con- 
cluding conventions for declaring slave 
trade piracy, and for ‘ authorizing the 
armed vessels of the one nation to cap- 
ture those of another engaged in the 
trade,” on condition ‘that the captor 
should deliver over the captured party 
to the tribunals of his own country for 
trial; and ‘that the capturing officer 
should be responsible for any abusive 
exercise of his power.’ 

« And a draft of a convention to this 
effect was sent by the American govern- 
ment specially to the American minister 
in London, and he was authorized to 
propose and to conclude the same with 
the British government, provided the 
latter would treat upon this subject on 
the basis of a legislative prohibition of 
the slave trade by both parties, under 
the penalties of piracy. 

‘The draft of a convention was ac- 
cordingly proposed, together with the 
condition on which alone it was to be 
negotiated. 

“The British government accepted 
that condition as the basis of negotia- 
tion, and accordingly submitted to par- 
liament a bill declaring British slave 
trade to be piracy, and urged the parlia- 
ment to pass the bill without difficulty or 
delay, on the ground of these negotia- 
tions with America on slave trade. 

** The bill was passed; in the mean 
time the negotiations had proceeded, 
On the 13th Mareh, 1824, Mr. Rush, on 
the part of the United States, signed @ 
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convention upon this subject with Mr. 
Huskisson and Mr. Canning on the part 
of Great Britain. 

“It was stated in the preamble to 
this convention, that the object of it 
was to make the law of piracy, as ap- 
plied to slave trade, immediately and 
reciprocally operative on the vessels, and 
subjects, and citizens of both parties. 

**], And it was stipulated, that the 
cruisers of each party on the coasts of 
Africa, America, and the West Indies, 
might detain, examine, capture, and de- 
liver over for trial, vessels concerned in 
the slave trade, and carrying the flag of 
the other party; and that the vessels 
captured should be adjudged by the tri- 
bunals of the captured party, not by 
those of the captor. 

“2. That if vessels examined by the 
cruisers of either party on account of 
slave trade did not carry the flag, but 
were chartered by the subjects or citi- 
zens of either party, they should be de- 
livered over for trial to the country by 
whose subjects or citizens they were 
chartered. 

“3. That any person, subject, or 
citizen of either party, but found on 
board a vessel of a third party trading 
in slave trade, should be Daceet over 
for trial to the country to which he be- 
longed. 

«4, That the proceeds of vessels con- 
demned under the convention should be 
paid to the captor. 

“5. That the boarding officer and 
captor should be personally responsible 
for any vexatious or abusive exercise of 
the right of examination and detention 
Seieked by the convention. 

*« And, 6. Both parties to the conven- 
tion declared, that they conceded the 
right of detaining their vessels, solely 
and wholly on the ground and conside- 
ration that slave trade was made piracy 
by their respective laws. 

“In the first instance, the senate of 
the United States signified their readi- 
ness to ratify this convention, with the 
exception of the word ‘ America’ in the 
stipulation marked ], and with the omis- 
sion of the whole of the stipulation 
marked 2, and also of the stipulation 
marked 3. 

“The British government then agreed 
to omit the last-mentioned stipulations, 
but urged the retention of the word 
* America’ in the first-mentioned stipu- 
lation, on the ground that the provision 
included in it was essential to the pur- 
poses of the convention. In the mean 
time, a strong party in the United States 
manifested a distrustful jealousy of the 
contents of the cunvention: and the 
United States government then de- 
elared to the British minister at. Wash- 
ington, that the senate had recently ree 
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fused to ratify a treaty upon the same 
subject with Columbia, even when 
the objectionable word ‘ America’ was 
omitted; and that they had thus vir- 
tually refused to ratify the convention 
of Great Britain. 

‘The president shortly afterwards 
communicated to the senate the corres- 
pondence. ‘I'he senate did not express 
any direct decision on the subject ; but 
on the British minister, Mr. Addington, 
requesting, in the year following, from 
the United States government a de- 
cided answer, whether or not the con- 
vention would be ratified on the part 
of the United States, the sccretary of 
state, Mr. Clay, answered, that ‘ under 
the circumstances it would be inexpe- 
dient and unnecessary any longer to 
continue the negotiation, with a hope 
that it would be made to assume a form 
satisfactory to both parties.’ The Bri- 
tish government forbore to press for a 
more categorical reply, under the im- 
pression that it vie not be other than 
a decided refusal, which would render 
more difficult the re-opening of the ne- 
gotiation at afuture time. And thus 
the negotiation then terminated.” 


Such are the plain facts regarding 
the celebrated treaty of 1824, and we 
shall now proceed to quote Mr. Ban- 
dinel’s words in relating the negotia- 
tions with Spain in 1835, and the 
effects which have resulted from the 
treaty then signed. 


* At length, on the 28th June, 1835, 
after the death of Ferdinand, and when 
a constitutional government had been 
established in Spain, she concluded with 
England a treaty, for the abolition of the 
slave trade, the most efficient for its pur- 
pose of any of the treaties yet concluded 
in reference to this subject. 

‘* First, it gave to the cruisers of each 
party a right to search and to detain the 
merchant vessels of the other party all 
over the world, except in the Mediter- 
ranean, the North Seas, and that part 
of the Atlantic which is adjacent to 
Europe. 

** Secondly, it established mixed courts 
of justice for the adjudication of the 
detained vessels. 

“‘ Thirdly, it gave aright to condemn 
any vessel which should be found with 
slaves on board, any where within the 
above-mentioned limits. 

oe it gave a power to con- 
demn vessels with no slaves on board, 
when such vessels were found equipped 
in a specified manner, indicating that 
they were destined for slave trading. 

“Fitthly, it declared, that vessels 
condemned shall be broken up, and sold 
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as old timber, to prevent their being 
again employed in slave trade. . 

** Sixthly, it provided, that negroes 
liberated by the mixed courts shall be 
delivered over to the government, to 
whom the cruiser which made the cap- 
ture belongs. 

“*Seventhly, it contains stipulations 
that within two months after its ratifica- 
tion, the Spanish government should 
promulgate a penal law, affixing a severe 
punishment on all Spanish subjects con- 
cerned in infringing the treaty. 

** And such are the stringency and effi- 
cacy of the several regulations contained 
in this treaty, that, although ever since it 
was concluded, the ingenuity of the slave 
traders has been at work to evade its 
operations, they have not, in any in- 
stance, been successful; and the conse- 
quence is, that since the middle of 1836, 
when it came into full effect, slave trade, 
under the Spanish flag, appears to have 
almost ceased. 

‘** The following statement will show 
its immediate operation. 

**In the year 1834, the vessels 
whichentered the Havanna 
from Africa, after having 
landed their cargoes of 
slaves on the coast of Cu- 
ba, amounted to 33: 

Of these, vessels having the 
Spanish flag amounted to 

Those under the Portuguese 
flagto - - - - 

And those under the French to 


In 1835, the vessels thus en- 
tering Havanna amount- 
ed to 50: 

Of these vessels, the number 
which bore the Spanish flag 
were - - ° - 

And those which bore the Por- 
tuguese - - + - 


In 1836, the vessels entering 
the Havanna under the 
Spanish flag had diminished 
again to - - - - 

While these under the Portu- 
guese flag hadrisento - 


But in 1837, the vessels under 
the Spanish flag had dimi- 
nished to - - - 

While those under the Portu- 
guese flag had risen to - 


In 1838, the vessels under the 

Spanish flag were only - 
The Portuguese - - - 
The Brazilian « 3 i 
And the Russian - - - 
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In 1839, the vessels under the 

Spanish flag were but - 
The Portuguese - - - 
And the American - - 


In 1840, the vessels under the 
Spanish flag were - - 
The American - - ~~ 
And the Portuguese - - 29 
—4l 


We have now given the simple facts 
as stated in the book before us, regard- 
ing the negotiations with America, and 
their failure, and regarding the treaty 
with Spain, and its results. 

Such is Mr. Bandinel’s account of 
the treaty proposed by the nation 
which now, without the slightest cause 
or motive, except an unreasonable and 
braggadocio hatred of Great Britain, 
makes the most furious opposition to 
the only means that have ever been 
devised of effectually putting a stop 
to the slave trade ; and such the re- 
sults of a treaty which carried out to 
the highest degree yet attained, the 
views of Great Britain for the sup- 
pression of the most inhuman and bar- 
barous traffic that ever disgraced the 
Christian world. The slave-holding 
states of the Federal Republic, and the 
pirates who use her flag, whether citi- 
zens or foreigners, for the = 
of the slave trade, may show a fierce 
and menacing resistance : political par- 
ties in France, who employ the blind 
hatred of the populace towards a neigh- 
bouring and friendly country for their 
own factious objects, may rage, and 
foam, and make some foolish speeches 
day after day; but all may be certain 
that England, knowing the purity of 
her motives, the enormous sacrifices 
she has made, and the great results 
to be obtained for our fellow-creatures, 
will pursue the course which she has 
ever followed ; meeting opposition with 
calmness, rage with moderation, ob- 
jections with firmness; and waiting 
patiently, with her perseverance un- 
checked, her zeal undiminished, till 
her opponents recover the use of their 
reason, or rather we should say, till 
the great mass of intelligence and good 
feeling, which exists both in France 
and America, shall have time to act 
in removing popular ignorance, and 
quieting party violence. For the pur- 
pose of producing such a result, no- 
thing could be better calculated, or 
better timed, than Mr. Bandinel’s 
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will conclude by expressing our belief 
that it is a work which will do much 
good to-any one who reads it, give 
perspicuity and confidence to the argu- 
ments of all who support the views of 
Great Britain, and enlighten the mind 
and remove the prejudices of all who 
oppose those views on any but factious 
or interested grounds. Every one 
should read it, every one should have 
it, who wishes to know the facts con- 
nected with some of the most impor- 
tant events, not only in the history of 
Europe, but in the history of huma- 
nity and civilization ; and we will ven- 
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ture to say, that whoever does read 
it, will join with us in returning sin- 
cere and cordial thanks to Mr. Ban- 
dinel, for one of the most pellucid, 
honest, and straightforward  state- 
ments of a question, which malice and 
selfishness, in various forms, has en- 
deavoured to obscure and to prevent 
—for stating the case of Great Bri- 
tain, in short, in such a manner, that 
any one who henceforward presumes 
to impugn her motives, must either 
acknowledge that he has not read the 
book, or subject himself to contempt 
as well as reprobation. 


SPALATRO, 


FROM THE NOTES OF FRA GIACOMO, 


IN TWO PARTS—PART If. 


“In the heart of a gay capital, pos- 
sessed of funds which, to my short- 
sighted inexperience, seemed all but 
inexhaustible, full of ardour, curiosity, 
and passion, I threw myself heart and 
soul into the intoxication and excite- 
ment of all the folly, vice, and extra- 
vagance which revolved around me; 
with more of inquisitiveness than of 
depravity, I hunted out vice in all its 
secure and secret haunts, where, un- 
disguised, and maddening, and terrible, 
it ruled and rioted. The adventures 
and perils of the wild scenes in which 
I mixed, had for me a strange at- 
traction; I panted to eat of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil; 
I longed to try and prove those old 
and mighty rulers of the human kind 
—the ancient vices of the world in 
the high places of their power; reck- 
lessly I courted danger: wildly I 
plunged into the unfathomable gulf 
of sin, and madly did time fly by. 

* My acquaintances were among the 
madcap young nobles of the city. 
There was nothing to withdraw me 
from the headlong career of sins and 
follies in which I was borne, except 
prudence or religion—and I had nei- 
ther. I resolutely closed my eyes 


against all distant consequences: I 
saw but the present—I would see no 
more, I felt that when my wealth 
waz squandered, I would find a way to 
get more ; I cared not how, provided 
it were boldly, and in the manner of 
a soldier of fortune. Even then my 
coming destiny filled the vision of my 
mind; I beheld it perhaps with awe, 
but undismayed; for me it had a 
dreadful fascination—I rushed towards 
it with a bosom full of defiance and 
scornful recklessness. 

* Fagged and jaded with the last 
night's debauch, I rose towards even- 
ing from the numb and heavy sleep 
of excess, and wandered forth to 
breathe the fresh air upon the Corso. 
It was the carnival—the streets were 
thronged with masks, jugglers, itine- 
rant gamesters with their various ap- 
paratus for cheating the incautious ; 
mountebanks and empirics holding 
forth upon their crazy stages; noble 
ladies in rich attire walking with 
their high-born protectors, and shoul- 
dered and jostled by countrymen 
and beggars—all mingled up in the 
fantastic mazes of a bewildering and 
gorgeous dream. Captivated by the 
never-ending variety of the scene be- 
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fore me; hour after hour flew by; 
and when at length the sun went down, 
and twilight was succeeded by the wan 
splendour of the moon, I still was 
sauntering among the gay and idle 
throng, whose groups crossed and 
flitted before my eyes in such rich 
and grotesque contrariety. ‘ Why so 
sad, young gentleman?’ exclaimed a 
voice close by my ear, while, at the 
same time, a party-coloured sword of 
lath was Jaid smartly upon my shoul- 
der. The speaker was a harlequin, 
who had turned for a moment from 
his masked companions to accost me. 
‘Has thy lady-love frowned, or th 

Jew friend been cruel? has thy tuck 
been hard, and thine head soft? are 
thy creditors more than thy credit? 
art thou hungry, or thy sweetheart 
angry? has she broke her faith, and 
thou not thy fast? if so, sour looks 
will never mend the matter—lament 
to-morrow, but laugh to-night. The 
gods have given but one excuse 
for glum looks during carnival, and 
that is the cholic. If thou hast it, 


thou art right to be religious; but 
get thee home and pray in bed: thy 
public piety isa public nuisance. Owlet, 


avaunt!’ A loud smack from his lath 
weapon enforced the mandate, and 
under cover of the horse laugh with 
which the crowd greeted the conclu- 
sion of his lecture, the mask unper- 
ceived whispered sharply in my ear as 
he passed—‘ Keep your eye on me, 
friend, and follow me; your doing so 
may save your life. Enough.’ With 
these strange words he plunged once 
more into the crowd, and mingled as 
before in the madcap gaieties of the 
scene. My curiosity was however ex- 
cited. I followed him carefully, and 
thought I could observe him occasion- 
ally abstract his attention for a mo- 
ment from the tricks and railleries 
with which he abundantly entertained 
the multitude, to steal a glance to- 
ward me, and ascertain that I was 
present. Gradually the harlequin with- 
drew himself from the group with 
which he had borne his part, and by 
little and little separated himself from 
the crowd, I still following at a short 
distance. With many a fantastic pi- 
rouette and gambol away he flitted 
through by-lanes and alleys. Again 
and again was | obliged to run at the 
. top of my speed to keep my strange 
conductor in view, watching the tall 
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light form with a vigilance so close 
aud exclusive that I knew not through 
what streets I passed, and scarcely in 
what direction 1 was moving, We 
passed through the scattered houses 
of the suburbs; and although I strained 
my sinews to the utmost, my guide 
gained upon me so fast that I began 
to grow fearful of losing him altoge- 
ther. He was now running lightly 
by the banks of the Tiber—we had 
passed the thronged dwellings of the 
city; and the cool air from the quiet 
country came rushing along the waters, 
the grateful and refreshing gift of 
nature. Half vexed at the pertina- 
cious speed with which my compa- 
nion pursued his course, and half-sus- 
pecting the whole affair to be a hoax, 
I was just about to stop and turn 
about, when my intention was antici- 
pated by the mask. He suddenly 
checked his course, sprang into the 
air, and, with a grotesque flourish of 
his sword, turned to the right about, 
awaiting with a low mock .reverence 
my breathless pursuit. I was soon by 
his side. ‘ Now in the devil’s name, 
sir harlequin,’ exclaimed I, ‘for what 
have you given me this unconscionable 
race ?—your tidings must needs be 
worth the hearing when a man must 
run after them as if Beelzebub ran 
at his heels.’ ‘ Fie, fie,’ cried the 
mask, ‘ devil and Beelzebub are ugly 
words, and especially now and here. 
Be, I pray you, a little more pious: 
you know not what may be near you,’ 
At these words my companion stooped 
down and lowered his head to a level 
with the reeds which grew by the 
river's brink, in the attitude of one who 
listens attentively for some distant 
sound—then raising himself, he added 
in a lower tone, ‘ We must go fur- 
ther; follow me yet a few steps 
more.’ Aqumare he led the way 
along the river bank, but now at 
a slow pace. As he went alo 

he began to sing a strange an 

mournful air, the like of which I ne- 
ver heard before or since, and that 
with a management of voice, if possi- 
ble, stranger still: It appeared to me 
like the most extraordinary ventrilo- 
quism ; for the sounds seemed some- 
times to come from one side—some- 
times from another—sometimes high 
in air—sometimes so far away as al- 
most to be lost in the distance, and 
again swelling into a fierce and thrill. 
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ing loudness, as if the voice was rush- 
ing toward us with the speed of a 
whirlwind. I cannot describe to you 
the strange effect of this music upon 
me: I felt ready either to laugh or 
ery—I felt a weight at my heart and 
an excitement in my head more than 
hysterical. The words which he sang 
were odd, and to me unintelligible ; 
but he threw into them a laboured 
significance which added to the un- 
one seer ofthe whole. The words 
ave remained fixed in my mind, and 
to this day I cannot utter them without 
sensations which perhaps you would 
laugh at. They ran as follows :— 


* Child of wrath, with the human bride, 

Mighty oppressor of earthly kind, 

hy presence walks with us, side by 
side. 

I feel thee, and know thy soft laugh 

on the wind. 

Kiss, kiss his hot lips again and 

again ; 

He has given thee his heart; now 

master his brain.” 

* The excitement under which I 
laboured increased until it amounted 
to a degree of horror almost unendur- 
able. Under the vague impulse of 
superstitious terror, 1 was about to 
turn and run from my companion, 
when he, suddenly looking round, ex- 
hibited to my astounded sense the fea- 
tures of the hoary monk or pron, 
Father Anthony. Nerved by the ex- 
tremity of terror, I turned my back 
upon the abhorred shape, and fled with 
the speed of light toward the city. 
The attempt to escape was utterly in 
vain. Though I ran with a speed 
which nothing but the agony of ter- 
ror could have sustained, the fiendish 
monk not only kept up with me, but 
ran round and round me—sometimes 
in narrower, sometimes in wider cir- 
cles, with gambols of preterhuman 
agility, and grimaces more hideous 
than night-mare ever saw. Suddenly 
he stopped short before me, and by an 
unearthly sympathy I was constrained 
to do the same: he sate down upon 
the earth ; by an irresistible impulse 
I did so likewise. We were opposite 
to one another—face to face, and 
searcely a yard asunder. He tossed 
his arms wildly in the air—I could 
not choose but do the same: he 
writhed his features into contortions 
such as delirium never portrayed, each 
one of which, with frenzied exaggera- 


tion, I felt forced to imitate. Into 
these hideous grimaces he threw, at 
times, expressions of demoniac passion 
so fearfully intense, that hell itself 
could not have exceeded them: these 
too, I was forced to follow, and the 
dreadful passions themselves possessed 
me in succession, while all the time, 
independently of these malignant in- 
spirations, there remained within me, 
as it were looking on, a terrified self- 
consciousness. He yelled forth blas- 
phemies the most awful, while my very 
brain sickened with horror—the un- 
earthly power constrained me to echo 
them all, tone for tone, and word for 
word. He advanced his face, I did 
the same—our features almost touched. 
He burst into a peal of laughter like 
that of lunacy, I joined howling in 
the horrible mirth. Every word he 
spoke, J spoke—every movement he 
made, J made too. My.motions all 
corresponded with his, with the simul- 
taneousness and accuracy with which 
shadow follows substance; I felt as if 
my identity was merging into his. He 
placed his hand within his bosom—my 
hand copied the gesture, and rested 
upon my stiletto; he drew a dagger 
from his breast—I drew my poignard 
from mine. At the next instant his 
weapon was at his throat, and mine 
at mine. Another moment, and HELL 
would have had its victim ; but it was 
to be otherwise. A voice close by 
shouted, ‘ In the name of God, young 
man, forbear,’ and at the instant I[ 
was disenthralled; the hideous figure 
cast upon me one livid scowl, and 
threw himself on the ground. I saw 
no more, for my senses forsook me. 
How long the demon had made me 
the sport of his hellish mockeries I 
cannot say. As soon as conscious- 
ness returned I found myself supported 
in the arms of an honest peasant—he 
to whose intervention I owed my life. 

*¢¢ So, so, master,’ exclaimed he, 
* a pleasant frolic this, for the carnival 
—tine was, when you youngsters were 
satisfied with carving your neighbours’ 
throats, but nothing will serve you 
now, forsooth, but cutting your own. 
In God’s name, young man, why do 
you seek to harm yourself?’ 

«Tell me,’ said I eagerly, * where 
he is gone—where is the mask—the 
harlequin—the devil? Bring me away 
from this place. Where is the monster 
you saw before me ?” 
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*¢ Sir,’ replied the man, ‘1 see you 
are disordered. I will go with you to 
the town; here, take my arm.’ 

«“«é Where,’ I said with increased 
excitement, ‘where is the hellish 
thing that sate on the ground before 
me ?” 

«“¢ Pshaw, sir,’ replied he, ‘there 
was nothing before you but yonder old 
bush; to be sure,’ he added, after a 
thoughtful pause, ‘it did sway and 
tremble rather oddly; and _ then, 
when I came up, I saw something 
like an.otter sliding softly through the 
sedges into the stream. But that is 
all—come on, signor, let us he mov- 
ing. 

“ Silently I walked with my ay 
guide, who cast many a fearful loo 
around, and muttered many a prayer as 
we proceeded—so contagious is mys- 
terious terror. 

“For more than a month I was in 
mind and body utterly prostrate. 
There is in youth, however, a recupe- 
rative power, an elasticity which never 
loses its spring while youth remains. 
In five weeks’ time, after an illness, 
during which mind and body were 
bound down in the fiery chains of fever 
for nearly the space of a month, I was 
once more mingling in all the pleasures 
and follies of the capital, as if no fears 
or perils had ever crossed me. As time 
wore on, I began to grow weary of 
uncontrolled indulgence. Fashion is 
a hard task-master—vice and pleasure 
tire their pursuers at length more than 
the severest toil—monotony dulls the 
edge of enjoyment, and the solicitous 
repinings of conscience wear the spirits, 
and irritate and embitter the temper ; 
all this I felt, and half (but only half) 
resolved to reform, and lead a better 
life. In this melancholy mood I was 
wandering through the oldest and least- 
frequented streets of the city, when a 
singular adventure befel me. There 
was walking before me, with slow and 
feeble steps, an old and venerable man ; 
his dress was of the richest velvet of 
that hue which we call ruby, lined with 
yellow satin, and richly overlaid with 
goldlace ; the fashion, however, of his 
garments was that of another day, and 
though the suit was no doubt originally 
a splendid one, it bore no less in its 
faded colour and tarnished embroidery, 
than in its obsolete construction, the 
evidences of extreme antiquity. From 
under the shadow of a broad-leafed 


hat his snow-white hair descended in 
venerable ringlets, covering the top- 
most folds of his short velvet cloak. 
In his hand he carried a crutch-handled 
stick of ebony, which, with measured 
and solemn action, he impressed upon - 
the pavement as he proceeded. The 
figure of the old man was slight, and 
as well as I could discern, elegantly 
moulded; he bore about him, too, that 
indescribable air of high birth and 
breeding which cannot be mistaken. 
These circumstances, along with the 
striking peculiarities of which I have 
already spoken, irresistibly fixed my 
attention and engaged my curiosity. 
As I followed in the track of this old 
man, he suddenly tottered, as if through 
weakness or giddiness, and would, no 
doubt, have fallen upon the pavement, 
had not I instantly caught him in my 
arms and supported him. He speedily 
recovered, and with many courteous 
professions of gratitude, scheoubitigal 
my services. These professions were 
as courteously received as made, and I 
offered the aged man the support of 
my arm, during the remainder of his 
walk. . The tender of my support was 
accepted with eager gratitude, and arm 
in arm, at a leisurely pace, we walked 
down the street together. The old man, 
as I have said, was soon quite reco- 
vered ; and as we moved slowly along, 
he conversed with that easy and courtly 
gaiety by which age can so pleasingly 
and irresistibly engage and fascinate the 
young. Almost without knowing how, 
so pleasantly had my companion be- 
guiled the way, I found myself at the 
entrance of a venerable mansion, be- 
fore which my old acquaintance made 
ahalt. I looked around me, for so 
completely had my attention been ab- 
sorbed in the gay conversation of my 
comrade, that I had scarcely observed 
the objects through which we were 
passing. The street was dark and nar- 
row—the houses on either side tall, 
sombre, and antique, and withal carry- 
ing upon them a character of decay 
and neglect which added gloom and 
sadness to a scene already sufficiently 
uncheery. The street had made a 
curving sweep, so that at the point 
where we stood I could see but lit- 
tle way either up or down. As far as 
I could see, however, it was absolutely 
empty: there was neither sound of 
human voice, nor echo of foot-falls, 
but a silence like that of desolation, 
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We stood directly in front of a richly- 
carved and massive stone door-way, 
the portal of a huge time-worn edifice 
—a palace, but so weather-stained, ne- 
glected, and crumbling, that the evi- 
dences of its original architectural 
splendour served only to render its 
present aspect more solemn and more 
sad. Reading, perhaps, in my face 
what was passing in my mind, the old 
man, with a melancholy musing smile, 
accosted me— 

« «It ic, indeed, a mournful place— 
little better, perhaps, thanaruin ; the 
street, too, as you observe, well accords 
with the character of this deserted 
shrine of hospitality—the spirit of de- 
solation dwells in and about it—the 
current of human life frets and chafes 
near and far, but nochance eddy there- 
of ever finds its way into this dim, 
silent channel. The roar of human 
oceupation, toil, and jollity, is here 
swallowed in perennial silence—we 
never hear it—in almost every house 
this street contains, you see the monu- 
ment of some noble family gone to 
ruin, wasted by prodigality, or struck 
down into the dust by the heavy arm 
of power. Those who dwell here sel- 
dom seek to look into the staring, noisy 
world; they think not of the present, 
but ever upon the past—and oh! how 
variously. Silence here holds her eter- 
nal court—see, lest any careless foot- 
step should break the quiet of the 

lace, gentle dame Nature has spread 
ver soft green mantle over the uneven 
pavement—the long grass waves in the 
wind here as in a church-yard: yet, 
amid all this lonely silence, is there any 
quiet for heart or brain? Oh, eternal, 
unforgiving spirit! is there any rest— 
is there any unconsciousness ?” 

“ He clasped his hands together— 
his head sank upon his breast, and [ 
saw the tears fall, one by one, fast upon 
his bosom. 

«* More shocked than I can describe 
at what I heard and saw, I stood silently 
by, scarcely knowing what course to 
take. I soon, however, grew weary of 
my foolish situation, and, beginning to 
regard the whole thing as rather comic 
than imposing, I asked, somewhat ab- 
ruptly, whether I could do any thing 
further for him, at the same time ob- 
serving that the evening would soon 
close, and that I had better find my 
way home while I had light. This 
speech soon brought the old gentleman 
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to his senses. With many apologies 
he pleaded to be excused. 

“«Signor,’ he continued, ‘did you 
but know half what I have endured, far 
less what I must still endure, you would 
pardon this else unpardonable vehe- 
mence. I will not, however, weary 
you with, after all, what is but too 
common atale. Those who have seen 
as much of life as.I have, are seldom 
happy. I can, however, as you perhaps 
have perceived, sometimes forget my 
griefs ; and if you will vouch your for. 
giveness, by entering so poor and un- 
promising a dwelling as that before 
you, you will make me more your 
debtor, sir, than I am.’ 

“There was a gentleness and even 
a kindness in the tone and manner in 
which the old man addressed me which 
easily prevailed. I at once consented, 

* From his pocket he drew a key, to 
which the street door instantly yielded, 
Closing the hall-door, which was of 
massive oak, behind us, he led the way 
through astone vaulted passage, and 
through another door into a spacious 
and lofty hall, also vaulted, and built 
of stone; this latter door he also 
swung to with a heavy crash, which 
echoed through the empty chamber 
with many a dreary reverberation, 
The room in which we now stood was 
hung round with splendid full-length 
pictures. saad to be a gallery of 
ancestral portraits. They were su- 
perbly painted—evidently from the 

1ands of the most celebrated of our 
Italian masters: the collection was 
worth a monarch’s ransom. 

«<¢ You will find occupation for afew 
minutes in looking at these old famil 
pictures,’ said my host; ‘and you will 
I hope, pardon me if I leave you to 
entertain yourself for a brief space.’ 
So saying, the old man made a deep 
reverence, and before I had time to 
reply, he darted through a door at the 
far extremity of the apartment, and 
disappeared. 

“The pictures were very well worth 
an attentive examination, and afforded 
me nosmall pleasure. But there were 
three placed side by side, over each of 
which hung from top to bottom a black 
velvet pall, and although not without 
some reluctance upon the score of good 
breeding, to these my curiosity led meby 
anirresistible attraction. I took my stand 
upon a stool which stood beneath them . 
against the wall, and raising the cover- 
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ing of the first, I beheld a faithful and 
very beautifully painted portrait of my 
entertainer, arrayed precisely as I had 
seen him. The painting looked old, 
and yet it represented him not as any 
younger than he now was. While 
musing upon this discrepancy, my eye 
accidentally fell upon some numerals 
dimly traced in one corner of the can- 
vass. Heavens! the date they recorded 
was that of more than a century be- 
fore; yetthe portrait was undoubtedly 
his. It was a perfect likeness—cha- 
racter, expression, every thing—it 
was a fac simile of the original. My 
convictions, too, were yet further esta- 
blished by observing traces upon the 
back of the right hand, which rested 
upon a crutch-handle stick, a deep 
sear, Which had caught my attention in 
the original, as his hand lay within my 
arm in our to-day’s walk. Again I 
examined the date, I had read it aright 
—the year it recorded had been passed 
nearly a century and a half before, 
and the mellow tone of the picture 
itself tallied well with its silent but 
startling claim to antiquity. Witha 


strange feeling of interest and of hor- 
ror I suffered the sable drapery to fall 


again over the picture; and raising the 
eovering of the next, I beheld the por- 
trait of a young lady, richly dressed, 
and of such surpassing loveliness and 
grace as my eyes had never seen be- 
fore. Entranced—lost in wonder and 
rapture, I gazed upon this beautiful 
vision; a creature so perfect, of such 
unutterable, such infinite loveliness had 
hever even dimly visited me in my most 
ethereal fancies. Like one lost in a 
sad and beautiful dream, I stood wrapt 
and moveless, my heart wrung with 
vain yearnings, for still the thought 
stole over me that all this most terrible 
heauty before whose image I stood in 
this intense worship of every faculty, 
had long ago passed to dust and dark- 
ness. Thus gazing and dreaming on, 
the tears flowed silently down my 
cheeks. Strange fascination ! 

“*You make yourself at home, 
signor, I'm glad to see,’ said the old 
man, who, unperceived by me was 
standing by my shoulder. 

“T started, and dropped the velvet 
curtain, and was for some time so con- 
founded as not to be able to articulate 
asingle word. There stood the old 
man, his figure disposed in precisely 
the attitude represented in the por- 
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trait, his tall crutch-handled stick in 
his right hand, and his left buried to 
the wrist in the bosom of his doublet ; 
there he stood in all points—face, atti- 
tude, and garb, the breathing incarna- 
tion of the picture on which I had just 
been looking. 

** You examined, then, these por- 
traits?’ inquired the old man. 

«Two of them, signor,’ I replied 
with some embarrassment. 

**« This one,’ continued he, raising 
the pall which covered the first, ‘is 
accounted extremely like me: it is 
the portrait of one of my house, a 
brave man, who fell one hundred and 
forty years since in the service of the 
state of Venice. I am reckoned like 
him, strangers at least account me 
80. 

“He fixed his eyes upon me, I 
thought with that uncertain, curious 
gaze with which those who feel them- 
selves the objects of suspicion, encoun- 
ter a glance of scrutiny. I averted 
my eyes, and he, suffering the velvet 
cloth to drop into its place, turned 
upon his heel and walked twice or 
thrice rapidly through the hall; he 
stopped beside me, and laying his hand 
kindly upon my shoulder, he said— 

««« Come, come, you must not grow 
melancholy, my young friend; you 
were looking, when I surprised you, 
ata portrait of singular beauty, that of 
a young woman. You shall probably 
have an opportunity before long of 
comparing the counterfeit with the 
original. Will not that bring a smile 
to your cheek? time was when such 
a promise would have led me blind- 
fold any where ; but I am partial, per- 
haps, she is my daughter.’ 

‘If the old man- looked for compli- 
ments upon the em of his child, I 
believe he must have been satisfied, if 
my words bore any proportion to my 
feelings. Man never spoke language of 
more passionate admiration than did I, 
he smiled and cried ‘ Bravo,’ as I 
finished ; then observing that it was 
growing dark, he placed his arm within 
mine, and led me from the hall. 

** We passed through several apart- 
ments, lofty, damp, aa dark, impressed 
with the character of desertion and 
decay, but every where carrying the 
evidences of former splendour. 

* We entered a chamber hung with 
dusky tapestry. The end at which we 
stood on entering was occupied by a 
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table and some antique chairs, and upon 
the floor, corresponding with the angles 
of the table, but at the distance of 
some six feet, were placed four massive 
golden candlesticks containing huge 
wax tapers, which shot into the air to 
the height of twelve feet, and burned 
with a flame larger than that of a torch, 
but white and clear as the light of the 
sun. The strange effect of these ar- 
rangements was much enhanced by 
another still more extraordinary pecu- 
liarity which marked this chamber as 
unlike any which I had ever seen be- 
fore. The end of the room at which 
we stood, as I have already said, was 
occupied by the table and other furni- 
ture which I have mentioned, but the 
opposite extremity of the chamber I 
could not see. It was effectually 
shrouded from my sight by a light 
semi-transparent vapour, which rolled 
and eddied in cloudy volumes within 
some twenty or thirty feet of the table— 
beyond this distance it did not come— 
some invisible influence held it back, 
and there it hung, forming a strange, 
heaving barrier, a aor impene- 
trable veil between human vision and 
sights, perhaps, unsuited to its ken. 
These odd peculiarities of the room in 
which I found myself were not without 
their effect upon my imagination and 
spirits—a sense of unknown danger 
overshadowed me. I recounted in my 
own mind the circumstances of my 
meeting with my host; every thing 
which had happened since appeared to 
me to furnish matter of indefinite and 
horrible suspicion ; yet when I looked 
upon the mild features of the venera- 
ble old man, and read in the play of 
his cheerful eye the returning anima- 
tion of that gay spirit which had so 
won upon me at first, I felt my doubts 
rebuked, and my superstitious fears 
absolutely ridiculous. Still, however, 
a gloom was upon me, and it required 
a perpetual effort to prevent the un- 
pleasant impressions which I could not 
dispel from deepening into awe and 
terror. 

“ The old man motioned to me to 
sit down in one of the great antique 
chairs by the table, which was covered 
with golden plates, and dishes, and cups. 
You will readily believe me when I 
tell you that I had no desire to eat. 
I took advantage then of my host’s 
abstemiousness to avoid partaking of 
his viands, and this was the first and 
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the last supper at which I ever sate 
where not one dish was invaded or even 
uncovered. 

“¢ Well,’ said my entertainer, ‘as 
you will not eat, you needs must drink: 
if you will imitate my vices, copy at 
least my solitary virtue.’ So saying 
he drew towards himself one of the 
cups which stood upon the table, and 
shoved another to me. Old men 
have a right to be selfish,’ said he, 
‘and, therefore, wishing myself many 
repetitions of this evening, and that 
out of this casual rencounter may 
arise a lasting union between us, young 
man, with all my soul I pledge you.’ 
Long and deep was the draught with 
which the old man drained to its last 
drop the golden goblet; as he raised 
the cup to his lips I raised mine to do 
him honour, and as I did so I thought 
I heard some one mutter over my 
shoulder—‘ That is not wine.’ 

** IT glanced round but there was no 
one from whom the sounds could have 
proceeded. I raised the cup once 
more, the crimson liquid foamed up 
towards my lips, a slight sensation of 
giddy sickness passed over me as I 
lifted the vessel, and the same voice, 
real or imagined, whispered sharply in 
my ear the startling words—* But the 
blood, which is the life of it, thou shalt 
not eat.’ Horrified I dropped the cup 
upon the floor, and whatever was the 
liquor which it contained, it was every 
drop shed upon the ground. The old 
man when this happened was still en- 
gaged in his deep potation, and did not 
perceive the accident, or if he did, 
he certainly did not pretend to do 
so. He wiped his mouth and rose 
from the table; he motioned me to 
be still, and kneeling upon the ground 
with his face toward the hidden 
part of the chamber, he continued 
apparently in long and earnest devo- 
tion, stretching his hands forth with 
many gestures of vehement entreaty. 
As he did so, the surface of the cloudy 


barrier became agitated, strange lights. 


and shadows flitted over it ; sometimes 
tracing in the eddying vapours wild 
ghastly features, which vanished almost 
as soon as they appeared, and some- 
times dimly showing monstrous shapes, 
and now and then more faintly-traced 
forms of surpassing grace—all gliding 
and wheeling, appearing and melting 
away, separating and mingling like 
the endless shiftings of a wondrous 
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dream. At length there came a low 
and marvellously sweet sound of far-off 
music, like holy choirs singing a wild 
requiem over. the dead; the sound 
stole floating along, sometimes broken 
and disordered, as though the untutored 
wind swept at random through the 
chords of a thousand-stringed instru- 
ment, then again, coming with perfect 
harmony and unspeakable melody over 
the senses, until once more the music 
would lose itself in the wild burst of 
the wailing wind. Still, however, 
minute after minute these fitful wan- 
derings of the melody grew less and 
less, and the music breathed on, louder 
and more clear, in sweet but unearthly 
order. As these wondrous sounds rose 
on the ear, I beheld in the cloudy cur- 
tain, at first so dimly traced that my 
eye lost it every moment, but gradually 
becoming more fixed and discernible, 
the shadowy semblance of a female 
form, wrapt in a thin mantle, and as it 
seemed of beauty more than human. 
This form, at first traced only in the 
faintest discernible shadow, grew gra- 
dually more and more clearly defined, 
until atlength the outline became fixed, 
and the colours, and lights, and sha- 
dows, after some uncertain flittings to 
and fro, clearly developed themselves, 
and thus little by little, without my 
keing able to remember at which point 
the transition had taken place, I beheld 
what had first been no more than the 
lightest shadow upon a fleeting vapour 
now stand before me in corporeal sub- 
stance—a model of preternatural love- 
liness in limb and feature, but pale and 
bloodless as the dead. The old man 
arose, and stepping sadly and reve- 
rently to her, he took the small hand 
which hung languidly by her side, and 
led her slowly towards the table. The 
beautiful form moved lightly over the 
floor, but seemingly without more voli- 
tion or purpose of its own than belongs 
to a mere automaton ; the lips pale as 
marble, the eyes fixed and glittering, 
and every muscle of the perfect face 
still as death. He led her to a chair, 
and placing her in it, he took one of 
the large golden goblets, like that 
which he himself had just emptied, full 
of the dark red liquid, and putting its 
brim to her lips he poured every drop 
of its contents down her throat; he 
laid the vesssel again in its place, and 


withdrawing to a little distance, he 


folded his arms, bowed his head down- 
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wardg like one in deep dejection, and 
silently awaited the result. After two 
or three wild thrilling peals, the music 
gave place to utter silence, and at the 
same moment the glow of life spread 
itself gently over the face and limbs of 
the girl, and dyed her lips with the 
brightest crimson, the fixed glance of 
her eyes gave place to the soft fire of 
animation, and I beheld before me the 
breathing archetype of the portrait 
whose beauty had so enchanted me. 
I approached her—I spoke with her, 
her voice was melody such as fills the 
ear with ever-varying sweetness, and 
floods the heart with mysterious joy ; 
an embodied dream of divine beauty— 
unspeakable grace in every the slightest 
movement, and absolute fascination in 
every look; the very mystery of her 
being but heightened the wild interest 
which wrapt every faculty of my soul: 
delighted wonder, love and awe, fear 
and rapture, filled all my heart with a 
sweet and terrible delirium of worship. 
I saw revealed before me a divinity, 
clothed in the eternal majesty of ideal 
beauty—that glorious mystery after 
which the heart of man bas panted and 
toiled, and yearned, even since the 
world was young. I know not how 
the time went by, many hours seemed 
but as the dream of a minute ; the 
spell was broken by the old man her 
father, who taking me by the hand led 
me away through the dark part of the 
chamber ; the chill and darkness of the 
cold cloudy medium through which we 
walked fell like death upon my heart— 
a revulsion of horror unutterable suc- 
ceeded ; sickness of heart and terror 
were upon me. The fearful transition 
was, however, of short duration; an 
unseen arm thrust me forward, and 
when I recovered my equilibrium I 
found myself in the aisle of a church, 
crowded with listeners, and lighted 
with many lamps. A preacher, too, 
was loudly haranguing them from 
the pulpit. How I had entered the 
place [ knew not ; I stood in the cen- 
tre of the church; my movements, 
however, had undoubtedly been some- 
what abrupt. 

« ¢ Sir,’ exclaimed a bull-necked, red- 
faced burgher, with an indignant 
scowl, ‘if you must make a row, you 
had better do it at the other side of the 
door. We came here to listen, not to 
be kicked and jostled.’ 

“What the devil ails the young 
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gentleman ?’ cried another ; ‘ he bolts 
and butts like a mad bull.’ 

*¢ You have broken my hat,’ ejacu- 
lated a third. 

«¢ And my back,’ groaned a fourth. 

«* These and such like exclamations, 
accompanied with abundance of sour 
looks,were quite sufficient to assure me 
that my impetuous entrance at least 
was not an illusion. The church was 
that of one which I had often 
visited, and with all whose usual ap- 
proaches I was thoroughly acquainted. 
I was therefore but the more puzzled 
and confounded in attempting to ac- 
count to myself for my suddenly assumed 
position in the very centre of the con- 
gregation. This was, however, the 
least marvel in a day of wonders. 

« Henceforward life had lost for me 
all interest. I had beheld loveliness 
which was not of this earth, beside the 
remembrance of which all that I had 
ever seen of beauty, either in nature or 
in art, seemed gross, insipid, and 
charmless. The comeliness of this 
world was no more for me; day and 
night the same thought haunted me— 
day and night one dream, from which 
it was agony to awaken, overspread my 
soul. I was unsocial, changed, spirit- 
stricken, night and morning, moving 
and living in the irresistible fascina- 
tion of the same absorbing, yearning 
vision. Day after day, ay, and night 
after night, I traced the streets and 
lanes of the city in the hope of finding 
again the scene of my strange adven- 
tures—my searches were all in vain. 
I described the street, all its peeuliari- 
ties, but no one could direet me to it, 
none had seen it. Still I wandered 
through the city with the almost hope- 
less object of meeting the old man—this 
hope was equally abortive—disappoint- 
ment, still disappointment. 1 was 
miserable—my life was mere weariness. 
I] wandered on, a stranger to the plea- 
sures and to the interests of men ; none 
knew of the unearthly passion which 
wasted me; I neither had nor wished 
to have a companion; mysteries had 
revealed themselves to me—mysteries 
which men could not behold and be 
happy. Hour after hour, day after 
day, week after week, wore on in one 
long, all-absorbing, unsatisfied wish. I 
knew that the beautiful being, the 
worship of whom was wearing me away, 
could not be of this world; but fear I 
had none respecting her; there was 
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indeed awe, but no fear, no revul- 
sion. 

“I seldom slept, but when I did, my 
slumbers were broken by a thousand 
fantastic dreams, but all more or less 
horrible. In these visions the fore. 
ground was ever occupied by the beau- 
tiful subject of my waking thoughts ; 
but darkly lurking in some obscure 
corner, or suddenly crossing my sight 
when I least remembered him, came 
the abhorred monk, scaring away the 
lovely illusion, and startling me into 
broad wakefulness again. After such 
dreams, troubled and checkered with 
terror though they were, the strange 
passion, which had now become the 
essence of my being, would return upon 
me with redoubled vehemence ; exist- 
ence had become to me one fevered, 
unsatisfied wish—a burthen too heavy 
for me to bear. One morning | 
started from one of those visions which 
continually broke my rest ; as I opened 
my eyes, I distinctly saw some dark 
shapeless thing glide like a snake from 
my pillow down the side of the bed, 
where I lost sight of it. Hardly know. 
ing why, I sprang upon the floor, and 
to my unutterable horror I beheld 
peering from under the bed, the face 
of the demon monk. With a yell of 
despairing terror I howled, ‘ In God's 
name avaunt;’ and clasping my hands 
over my eyes I stood fixed and freezing 
in an agony of horror, not daring to 
expose myself to the terrors of a second 
gaze. I stood locked in this tremen- 
dous catalepsy, until my servant enters 
ing the chamber more than an hour 
after, recalled me to myself. 

“*T see it, I see it all,’ thought J, 
as with the excitement of madness I 
paced up and down my chamber— I 
know it, Iam under the influence of 
Satan—in the power of the tormentor. 
Oh, God! oh, God! is there no passage 
of escape ? is there no refuge from this 
Satanic persecution? Must I waste 
away in strength of body and in the 
faculties of my mind, until body and 
soul perish for ever ?’ 

“ Almost as I uttered this agonized 
appeal, a thought struck me as suddenly 
as if it had been suggested by another 
speaker—‘ Go present yourself to a 
priest ; confess your sins in a penitent 
spirit, and he will give you good coun- 
sel in your present strait, and if on 
earth there be deliverance for you, 


it is thus.’ The thought had hardly 
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presented itself, when I put it into ex- 


ecution. I went to an aged and holy 
man and made iy shrift, and on the 
imposition of a certain penance, he 
gave me absolution. I told him all I 
had suffered, and asked his advice under 
the peculiar and horrible case. Having 
heard me attentively, the good old 
man told me to be of good cheer. 

** My son,’ said he, ‘ thou hast ex- 
perienced one of those assaults of the 
evil one which we, who sit in the con- 
fessional, are often told of—ay, while 
the giddy unconscious world is scout- 
ing the very possibility of such things. 
Strangely, too, it is, that as in thy case, 
my child, it generally happens that 
those who come hither for counsel 
under such terrors as those which 
have so long haunted thee, are from 
among the gay fashionable votaries of 
pleasure, whose chief characteristic it 
is to lead the way in ridiculing all be- 
lief in such influences, and too often 
in covert derision of religion itself. 
Watch and pray, my son—by no con- 
sent of thine own invite the adversary ; 
purify thy conscience by frequent con- 
fession ; trust in the mercy of heaven ; 
walk in the ways of life uprightly and 
humbly ; mortify every foolish as well 
as every sinful desire ; andif thou dost 
so, Satan will never possess thee, body 
or soul, in all time, hereafter for 
ever.’ 

“T returned much comforted and 
with singleness of heart ; I endeavoured 
in all things to conform myself to the 
directions of the good priest, and thus 
day by day the delirium under which 
my rest, and strength, and faculties 
were declining, gradually melted away 
and almost disappeared. 

* A month had passed away, and I 
had become in health and spirits like 
other men, my mind being now 
thoroughly released from its former 
wanderings. I entered at nightfall the 
church of I knew not what 
feeling impelled me in the choice. 
There were but few worshippers in 
the church, and my thoughts, no doubt 
misled by the associations with which 
my last visit to this place was con- 
nected, wandered far away from the 
subject on which you will say they 
ought to have been fixed. My atten- 
tion was, however, recalled to the scene 
before me by a circumstance which I 
shall not soon forget. Two figures 
caught my eye,as it seemed to me, that 
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of a male and of a female, but both 
wrapt in mantles so ample as effectually 
to conceal the limbs, and quite to over- 
shadow the features of those who wore 
them; both had drawn the hoods of 
their cloaks over their heads. The 
instant my eye encountered these 
figures, a sudden conviction flashed 
upon my mind that they were those of 
the very objects of the search which 
had for so long absorbed me. Every 
moment served to confirm this convic- 
tion; and when I saw them rise and 
pass from the church it was with a fear- 
ful interest that I too arose and fol- 
lowed them. They passed into the 
street, now nearly dark, I still closely 
dogging their steps: when they had 
arrived there, after a short pause they 
separated, moving rapidly in opposite 
directions; without hesitation I fol- 
lowed the lighter of the two figures, 
inwardly convinced that it was in truth 
no other than that of the being whom 
most of all I should have shunned and 
dreaded. Through many streets I 
followed the light gliding form, witha 
fascination too deep for words; with 
a blind obedience still I followed it, 
until it passed beyond the precincts of 
the city, and as the figure entered the 
broad fields, now sleeping under the 
misty light of the moon, I suffered 
the distance which separated us to in- 
crease, so far as to avoid the immediate 
likelihood of detection to which a near 
pursuit, though unremarked among 
the throng of the city streets, would, 
in this sequestered and open place, 
have exposed me. Cautiously and at 
some distance then I followed, until I 
saw the object of my curiosity. pause 
under the boughs of some tall trees, 
and, throwing back the hood from her 
face, and suffering the cloak to fall 
upon the ground, seat herself gently 
upon a large grey stone which stood 
there, and crossing her arms pensively 
on her lap, gaze fixedly upward at the 
broad bright disc of the beautiful 
moon. 

“ T resolved now to ascertain the 
correctness of my suspicions; and re- 
sisting as well as I might the misgiv- 
ings and fears which crossed my mind, 
I stole noiselessly along under the 
broad friendly shade of the majestie 
trees, beneath which she was seated, 
Under cover of some brushwoed [ 
crept noiselessly onward, until I had 
reached to within some ten or twelve 
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steps of the mysterious figure. The 
countenance was raised a little; the 
dark silken hair, parted on the fore- 
head, fell in luxuriant folds upon the 
white shoulders and heaving bosom of 
the beautiful being. I beheld the full 
lustrous eye beneath its long dark 
lashes, and the exquisite features all 
revealed in the pale light of the moon, 
and clothed in the witching tenderness of 
sadness. A single glance told me that 
1 was not mistaken; the conviction 
smote upon my heart ; for an instant its 
pulses were suspended, and a chill, 
like that.of death, shot through my 
frame, and then through every artery 
the tingling life-blood sprang with a 
recoil as impetuous and sudden. It 
was she—the dreamed-of—the longed- 
for—the enchantress. I abandoned 
myself to the intoxication of the mo- 
ment. With words of passionate mad- 
ness I threw myself at her feet: she 
raised me up—her arms were around 
me. 


“ Beautiful betrayer—passionately- 
beloved phantom—unearthly lover !— 
what have I done? Iam a fear and 
wonder to myself. Are all thy tears 
and blushes a mockery, and can hell 
borrow the beauty and modesty of an- 
gels? Sweet terrible illusion, I will 
not curse thee: ‘twas I—J and not 
thou who wooed these strange horrors 
—thou didst warn me—ay! fallen, 
lost for ever as thou wert, warn me 
in pit —with tears, and supplications, 
aud shadowy threatenings implore and 
resist. Still night after night thy 
footsteps are my guide, thy smiles 
my life, thy bosom my pillow: the 
vital taper burns away—down, down, 
wasting in the fierce glare of fever. 
Where, where will end this agony 
of love and despair? Would to God 
that heart and brain were dust, so I 
might remember no more, and be at 
rest! But no, no, it may not be. Cruel, 
beautiful destroyer ! thou wilt drink my 
life away sweetly, slowly, ever day by 
day. I am all thine own—heavier, 
heavier grows the dreary sleep. All 
men move around me strangers, and 
as far away from my world of exist- 
ence as from the dimmest star that 
twinkles in the sky. I have but one 
companion, one interest, one object ; 
ever within me dread and loathing 
wrestle against passionate love in 
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eternal agony. Oh! God! whence 
art thou, beautiful destroyer? Thou 
wouldst not kill me for ever. There 
is pity—infinite pity—in thy words 
and looks—tenderness and sorrow ever 
in thy dark, soft, deadly eyes: thy 
sweet words, too, ever warning—ay|! 
thou hast truly said. The grieved 
and vainly-resisting slave of others art 
thou—the unwilling thrall of agencies 
hated and feared, but from which ne- 
ver—never in time or eternity canst 
thou escape. 


* One evening, in the self same 
church, I saw the other figure stand 
with her again ; I followed them forth, 
but vainly looked for her to separate 
from him when they had reached 
the street. Together the two figures 
walked quickly onward, I following. 
Twice or thrice she turned her head, 
and with hasty gestures stealthily 
warned me off. Still doggedly I pur. 
sued: they walked, I know not whither, 
through streets strange to me; and 
at length, like a dream, around me 
rose the objects which my memory 
had so carefully treasured—the dark, 
silent street whither the old man had 
led me months before—the long grass 
waving in the night breeze over the 
pavement—the dim, tall, mouldering 
palaces at both sides towering darkly 
against the deep blue sky of midnight, 
and all over-shone by the pale moon, 
The two shapes stopped by the self- 
same stone porch which had given me 
entrance to the habitation so terribly 
remembered. Like one in a dream, 
without fear or purpose, I stepped 
lightly to the gate before they en- 
tered. The old man (it was he) 
moved to meet me—bade me wel- 
come a thousand times, and made me 
promise to come in with him. This 
I did eagerly, though I saw the girl 
who stood behind him wring her hands 
as if in sorrow. Glaring lights of 
many colours were streaming from 
the windows, and mirthful music, 
mixed with wild uproar like the mad 
gusts of a tempest, resounded from 
the distant chambers. Shadows too 
flitted and bounded across the case- 
ments. We entered the hall as be- 
fore, the old man leading the way. 
As we moved around the girl whis- 
pered softly in my ear—‘ You are 
in mortal peril. For your soul's sake 
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eat nothing—drink nothing; speak 
to no being whom you do not know, 
and say to me no word of love, or 
you perish everlastingly. They will 
have you. He (pointing to the old 
man) and a worse than he will tor- 
ment you for ever. Guard every 
look and word; trust not in your own 
strength, but elsewhere; be not ter- 
rified by their mockeries, and when 
you can escape hence fly.’ 

“ Still with a dull recklessness I fol- 
lowed the old man, and mounted with 
him a broad marble staircase. As we 
ascended, the sounds became louder 
and fiercer. Loud barbaric music, 
mingled with fierce bursts of maniac 
laughter—Bacchanalian shouts, and 
long-drawn yells, as it seemed of 
agony, along with the continuous shuf- 
fling and pounding of feet upon the 
floors, produced a combination of 
noises which few could have heard 
without terror. I paused for a mo- 
ment at the door, and then, summoning 
my utmost resolution, Ientered. The 
spectacle before me was one which, 
while consciousness remains, I can ne- 
ver forget. A vast chamber, lighted 
dazzlingly with a thousand lamps, or 
rather stars, for they were not sup- 
ported nor suspended by any thing, 
but glowed, flickered, and sported, se- 
parate and self-sustained, rolling and 
eddying high in air—expanding, and 
contracting, and yielding in glorious 
succession all the most splendid co- 
lours which imagination can conceive. 
Beneath this gorgeous and ever-shift- 
ing illumination-a vast throng of shapes 
were moving—all enacting, but with 
arepulsive and hideous exaggeration, 
the courteous observances and jollity 
of a festive meeting. Some glided to 
and fro with courtly ease, but bearing 
upon their lifeless faces the fearful 
stamp of sin and eternal anguish ; 
others sate looking on, their fixed 
features writhed into smiles which, 
but to dream of, would appal the fancy 
for days; others, with ghastly idiotic 
grimaces, made hideous music from 
strange instruments, which panted and 
quivered, and writhed like living things 
in agony; others leaped, and danced, 
and howled, and glared like the very 
fiends of madness; and all formed a 
crowd of such terrific and ghastly 
horror as words cannot even faintly 
shadow forth. I felt like one under 
the enchantment of opium: I feared 
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nothing: I revelled in the horrors 
among which I was. plunged: an in- 
toxication too strong for body and 
mind was upon me. Among these 
appalling and tremendous sights I be- 
held close by me, with fierce rapture, 
the beautiful form of the mysterious 
being who had won my very soul. I 
spoke I know not what words of pas- 
sion, and she, with grief and horror 
in her face, said softly to me— 

“¢ Speak to me no more of love, 
as you would save your soul alive. 
In sin and sorrow my lot is fixed for 
ever. Beware how you court me here. 
I strive to save you. We are not all 
alike. I am not as these: I have 
mercy: I would deliver you: but 
these are stronger than I. The ad- 
versary has called me from my mourn- 
ful dreams to work his will. They 
will have you—they will have you. 
Know you who they are ?’ 

I spoke again, I know not what. 
* Beware—once more beware,’ said 
she softly. ‘See you not that these 
are in torment and hatred? You 
know what they are. If you regard 
not my counsel you will be among 
them, and of them in eternity. You 
are in mortal peril—beware.’ 

“ Again, in wayward madness, I 
spoke— 

«<« The time draws nigh,’ said she, 
while death-paleness overspread her 
cheeks. ‘I foresaw this. I dreaded 
it. The time draws nigh—my mis- 
sion will be ended. They will let me 
go to my guiet; but you they will 
possess and keep in the bondage of 
hell—in hatred and agony for ever 
and ever. It is too late now. You 
have spoken the word. I am going 
hence, where you will see me no more.’ 

“* As she thus spoke, a cloudy indis- 
tinctness overspread the pale beautiful 
vision, and she began slowly and mourn- 
fully to recede from me. Stung with 
horror and agony at the sight, I cast 
myself before the fading form. 

«Stay, stay, beautiful, beloved illu- 
sion,’ I said; ‘leave me not, oh, leave 
me not alone—lI can love none other—I 
am your slave, your worshipper—I am 
yours for ever—God be my witness.’ 

* As I ended the sentence, a yelling 
crash like the roar of ten thousand 
gigantic bells stunned my ears—total 
darkness swallowed every object, and 
my senses forsook me. 


2u 
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‘*I was found in the morning by the 
sexton of ——, senseless, bruised, and 
covered with blood and foam, lying in 
the great aisles of that building. Since 
then I have been, you will say, mad— 
I say, the sport of other souls than my 
own—a blind, desperate instrument of 
hell, wending onward to an eternal 
doom which no imaginable power can 
avert. This consciousness of inevita- 
ble fate has been my companion ever 
since then, and it has taught me to de- 
spise opinion, virtue, vice—to trample 
on religion, and to laugh at punish- 
ment. 

* Satan, whose I am, had chosen me 
for himself, to do his work even from 
the first. I am one with him, and he 
with me; and when I die, will merge for 
ever into that dark mind. Think you, 
then, I care whether death come to-day, 
or to-morrow, or the next day? It must 
arrive soon; and then 

**Now, father, I have confessed 
enough, and you are welcome to tell 
my shrift to all the world. Absolve 
me now ; and if you send me to heaven, 
I'll give you credit for a wonder- 
worker when we meet.” 

So saying, he laughed loud and bit- 
terly. 


He is to die to-morrow inthe Place 


of St. Mark. They are building the 
scaffold. All are anxious to see the 
celebrated bravo and bandit. 

They say that he has killed more 
than two hundred men in various 
broils and actions with his own hand. 
The caitiff mob of Venice admires the 
gigantic ruffian. 

“« Spalatro,” say they, “was a great 
man—a grand robber—a tremendous 
bravo. There will not soon again be 
such another dagger in Venice.” 


It is over—the axe has fallen—the 
wretched sinner has passed from the 
world he so much abused. He spoke 
to the people from the scaffold, but all 
in mockery and jibes. The giddy 
crowd applauded him. When he had 
done speaking, and before the execu- 
tioner was ready, of a sudden, and for 
the last time, a fit seized him ; he cried 
out with a loud voice, The devil cast 
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him down, and tore him. While he 
lay struggling on the planks the signal 
was made, and at two blows the head 
was severed from the body. 


Thus ends the narrative of honest 
Giacamo. Whether or not he believed 
the tale I cannot tell: he certainly 
wrote it carefully out from end to end 
in his fair tall hand. For myself, I 
have little doubt that the story con- 
tains a pretty accurate detail of the 
successive attacks of delirium tremens 
which the drunken excesses of the 
wretch Spalatro were calculated to in- 
duce ; for itis but giving the devil his due 
to admit, that it is not his usual practice 
to have young men to supper witha view 
to get off his daughters. I confess, too, 
that, under all the circumstances, I 
am strongly inclined to think that “ the 
old man” who figures in the forego- 
ing narrative, (and whom I take to 
be identical with the old boy.) ought to 
have consummated his persecution of 
the poor highwayman by an action for 
breach of promise of marriage, which 
would certainly lie in such a case, 
Perhaps, however, the devil showed his 
good sense in preferring his own fire- 
side to venturing into our courts of law 
for a remedy. However, my dear 
Harry, joke as we may, it is not easy, 
no nor possible, altogether to extract 
from the mind its inborn affection for 
the marvellous. Philosophy does but 
teach us the extent of our ignorance 
(1 think I saw that somewhere or other 
before, but no matter). Do the dead 
return from the grave? Do strange in- 
fluences reveal to mortal eye the sha- 
dowy vistas of futurity? Can demo- 
niac agencies possess the body as of 
old, and blast the mind? What are 
these things that we call spectral illu- 
sions, dreams, madness? All around 
us is darkness and uncertainty. To 
what thing shall we say I understand 
thee? Allis doubt—all is mystery ; 
in short, in the words of our poetic 
countrymen—* It’s all botheration 
from bottom to top.” 


Yours faithfully, though far away, 


Tue TRANSLATOR. 





O’Connell’s Ireland and the Trish. 


O'CONNELL’S IRELAND AND THE IRISH.* 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Ma. O’Connext assumes to be the re- 
presentative and organ of the Ro- 
man Catholic people in Ireland. If 
his assumption be warranted—and, to 
confess a truth, it does not seem very 
extravagant—the *‘ Memoir on Ireland 
and the Irish” suggests an explanation 
and a defence of severities cruel even 
as those which it most falsely charges 
upon the English nation. This con- 
clusion is indisputable, if the Roman 
Catholics of the present day “ shame 
not their sires,” 

The argument is simple. To un- 
derstand its force no more is necessary 
than to compare the manifesto embo- 
died in Mr, O’Connell’s book, with the 
professions and the habits of Irish 
Roman Catholics during that period 
in which the burden of penal laws lay 
heavy on them. Of the spirit which 
then prevailed in the Roman Catholic 
body, we shall be satisfied to adduce 
the testimony of a single witness— Mr. 
Curry, author of a Review of the 
Civil Wars in Ireland. This laborious 
compiler, who is considered to have 
rendered valuable services to his party, 
has it much at heart to prove that 
under severe trials the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland were patient, loyal, and 
obedient ; cites acknowledgments in 
confirmation of his assertions from 
personages of high distinction—from 
Lord Chesterfield, Primate Stone; 
Prime Sergeant Stanyard ; but cites, 
perhaps no testimony more pertinent 
to the present occasion than a petition 
to his majesty George III., presented 
by the Roman Catholics to the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, in, we believe, the year 1777. 
A few very brief extracts from this 
petition will suffice for our purpose. 


“In this deplorable situation, let it 
not be considered, we earnestly beseech 
your majesty, as an instance of pre- 
sumption or discontent, that we thus ad- 
venture to lay open to your majesty’s 
merey a very small part of our uncom- 


mon sufferings ; what we have concealed 
under a respectful silence would form a 
far longer and full as melancholy a re- 
cital, We speak with reluctance, one 
we feel with anguish, we respect from the 
bottom of our hearts that legislation un- 
der which we suffer,” &e. 

«In all humility we implore that our 
principles may not be estimated by the 
inflamed charge of controversial writers, 
nor our practices measured by the 
events of those troubled periods, when 
»arties have run high, (though they have 
bese often misrepresented, and always 
cruelly exaggerated to our prejudice,) 
but that we may be judged by our own 
actions, and in our own times; and we 
humbly offer it to your most equi- 
table and princely consideration, that 
we do not rest the proof of our since- 
rity on words, but on things—on our 
dutiful, peaceable, submissive behaviour 
Jor more than four score years,” &e, 

‘Permit us, most gracious sovereign, 
on this occasion to reiterate the assu- 
rances of our unshaken loyalty, which 
all our sufferings have not been able to 
abate; of our sincere zeal for your ma- 
jesty’s service, of our attachment to the 
constitution of our country, and of our 
warmest gratitude for your majesty's 
continual indulgence, and for the late in- 
stance of favour we have experienced from 
parliament, in enabling us, consistent with 
our religious tenets, to give a legal proof 
of our sentiments upon these points : and 
we hope that the alacrity and eagerness 
with which we have seized this first, 
the long-wished opportunity of testi- 
fying, in the most solemn and publie 
manner, our inviolable fidelity to your 
majesty, our real principles, and our 
good-will and affection towards our 
fellow-subjects, will extinguish jea- 
lousies,” &e. &e. 


The petition from which these pas- 
sages are extracted, was framed while 
the penal eode was yet unrelaxed on 
the statute-book. 


‘* There never yet,” writes Mr. O’Con- 
nell, ‘‘was such a horrible code of per- 
secution invented—so cruel, so cold- 
blooded, calculating, emaciating, uni- 
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versal, as this legislation, which the 
Irish Orange faction*—the Shaws, the 
Lefroys, the Verners of the day—did 
invent and enact: a code exalted to the 
utmost height of infamy by the fact, 
that it was enacted in the basest viola- 
tion of a solemn engagement and a deli- 
berate treaty."—A Memoir, &c. p. 16. 
** There—there never was a people 
on the face of the earth so cruelly, so 
basely treated as the Irish.” —Jbid. p. 17. 
«« The persecution I have described— 
the persecution founded on a breach of 
national faith and public honour—lasted 
for eighty-six long years of darkness, of 
shame, and of sorrow.” —Jbid. p. 18. 


With this last sentence Mr. O'Con- 
nell commences his sixth chapter,which 
extends over the space of time from 
1778 to 1800. We are not for the 
present dealing with the falsehood of 
his assertions. We are simply noticing 
the fact, that for a space of eighty-six 
years the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
laboured under the severity of that 
system which Mr. O'Connell has de- 
scribed: a year, or probably two 
years, before this system was amelio- 
rated, the sufferers under it presented 
the petition to which we have ad- 
verted, declaring their unabated loy- 
alty, their attachment to the constitu- 
tion, their zeal for his majesty’s ser- 
vice, their heartfelt respect for the 
very “legislature under which they 
suffered,” &c. &c., and appealing in 
proof of the sincerity of their profes- 
sions to their “ dutiful, peaceable, sub- 
missive behaviour for more than four 
score years;” or, in other words, for 
the years in which the penal code had 
authority. They are thankful for any 
indulgence that has been extended to 
them ; and if they hope a relaxation of 
the code by which they are aggrieved, 
their trust is placed in the wisdom 
and clemency of the British crown 
and people. Such, receiving their pro- 
fessions as true, were the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland under the rule of the 
iron age between 1692 and 1778. 

The interval which has elapsed since 
then bears a different character. The 
four score years and more to which 
the petitioners appealed in the Irish 
administration of Lord Buckingham- 
shire were laden with severities and 
oppression. Sixty-five years have 
passed since, rendered memorable by 
an almost uninterrupted succession of 


* See note appended to this article at page 481 
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indulgences and benefits. The chains 
which the petitioners of the former 
day beheld as they were forging, and 
painfully felt as each new restraint was 
imposed, Mr. O’Connell has seen, link by 
link, break and fall off; he has seen the 
whole penal code erased from the sta- 
tute-book ; he has seen political disa- 
bilities on account of religious belief 
removed ; ecclesiastics whom his an- 
cestors saw proscribed, he has seen 
not only protected but favoured; he 
sees a college endowed by the state 
for teaching the doctrines of his reli- 
gion—a system of education main- 
tained at the public cost, in which, to 
render it acceptable to those who think 
with him, Holy Scripture is disparaged ; 
he has seen ministers of the British 
crown inflicting heavy blows and sore 
discouragement on Protestantism ; he 
has seen the clergy of the Established 
Church in Ireland for many dark 
years enduring persecution in every 
form in which it could assail them; 
he has seen their church dishonoured 
and enfeebled ; he has seen Protestant 
corporations instituted for the main- 
tenance of British connection, con- 
verted into arsenals for amassing and 
directing the force which is to carry 
repeal; he has seen all this, and more, 
much more, of advantage given to 
his party—of injury visited on what 
he terms the adverse party, by the 
British legislature and government. 
How does he speak of his benefactors, in 
a passage of which the truth and wisdom 
bear about the due proportion to the 
gratitude and good feeling in which it 
has originated ? 


‘Wellington and Peel—blessed be 
heaven !—we defeated you. Our peace- 
able combination, bloodless, unstained, 
crimeless, was too strong for the mili- 
tary glory—bah! of the one, and for 
all the little arts, the debasing chi- 
canery, the plausible delusions, of the 
other. Both at length conceded, but 
without dignity, without generosity, 
without candour, without sincerity. 
Nay, there was a littleness in the con- 
cession almost incredible, were it not 
part of public history. They emanci- 
pated a people, and by the same act 
they proscribed an individual. Peel and 
Wellington, we defeated and drove you 
before us into coerced liberality, and 
you left every remnant of character 
behind you, as the spoil of the victors.” 
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How does he speak of the disposition 
of his “constituents” towards the 
country which conceded the great and 
healing measure, as it was styled, of 
emancipation, and of all the ** reforms” 
which fellowed in its train ? 


** What the sovereign and the states- 
men of Eugland should understand is, 
that the Irish people feel andknow, that 
there cannot happen a more heavy mis- 
fortune to Ireland than the prosperity and 
power of Great Britain.” — Preface x. 

“Tt is also of the utmost importance 
that the sovereign and the statesmen of 
England should be apprised, that the 
people of Ireland know and feel that 
they have a deep and vital interest in the 
weakness and adversity of England,”— 
Ibid. xi. 

** At the present day it would be vain 
to attempt to conceal the satisfaction the 
people of Ireland feel at the fiscal embar- 
rassments of England. ‘They bitterly 
and cordially regret the sufferings and 
privations of the English and Scotch 
artisans and operatives.. But they do 
not regret the weakness of the English 
government, which results from fading 
commerce and fading manufacture. For 
the woes of each suffering individual 
they have warm compassion and lively 
sympathy. From the consequent weak- 
ness of the government party, they de- 
rive no other feelings than those of 
satisfaction and hope.” —Jbid. 


And what—after all (and more than 
all) the demands or prayers of the 
Roman Catholics in the interval be- 
tween 1778 and 1829 had been 
granted—what is now, according to 
the manifesto of Mr. O'Connell, their 
fixed and final determination ? 


“ The Irish people are determined to 
preserve their allegiance to the throne 
unbroken and intact: but they are 
equally determined to obtain justice for 
themselves ; to insist on the restoration 
of their native parliament, and to per- 
severe in that demand without violating 
tke law, but also without remitting or 
relaxing their exertions, until the object 
is achieved and success attained.”— 
Thid. ix, 


Look well upon “that picture and 
on this.” While Roman Catholics 
suffered privations and oppression— 
while the law regarded them with 
suspicion, and excluded them from all 
power—they loved, or professed to 
love, the government and the country 
which severely coerced them, and “ to 
respect, from the bottom of their 


hearts, the legislature under which 
they suffered :”"—-when the state, in its 
wisdom or its generosity, had admitted 
them to the rights of subjects and citi- 
zeus, on conditions which left them, 
as religionists, no more to ask or desire 
—the terms in which they acknowledge 
so great favours are those of hatred 
and contempt ; the feelings they avow 
towards England are those of trouble 
at her prosperity, and malignant 
triumph at her distress; and the use 
they declare it their intention to make 
of the “‘ emancipation,” is to employ 
the privileges and powers with which 
it has invested them, in the pernicious, 
and we trust chimerical, project which 
is professedly aimed at, a repeal of the 
legislative union. Confidence and 
favour are undeserved where their in- 
fluence is so deleterious. The creature 
which licks the rod that smites it, 
and rends the hand by which it is fed 
and caressed, is not fit for indulgence ; 
it ought to be held in chains. 

But let it not be supposed that we 
confound the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land in one common cause with Mr. 
O'Connell. We do not impute to 
them the injustice of participating in 
his sentiments—far less that of acced- 
ing to his assumption of being their 
organ and representative. Circum- 
stances have rendered the assumption 
plausible—but we want to see how the 
‘Memoir on Ireland and the Irish” 
will be received, before we can agree 
that it is just. 

And now to our review. We shall 
endeavour to expose the character of 
Mr. O’Connell’s work, without being 
provoked by it into even that degree of 
intemperance which might seem, under 
the circumstances, natural and pardon- 
able. 

The charges against England, con- 
tained in the first chapter of the me- 
moir, “years 1172—1612,” and the 
appended ‘ Proofs and Observations,” 
are substantially these :-— 

1. ‘That England claimed or usurped 
the disposal of the whole Irish soil. 

2. Refused to receive the Irish as 
subjects, admitting but few exceptions 
to the stern rule of general proscription. 

3. Behaved towards them as towards 
enemies. 

4. Carried on a war against them 
ina spirig of injustice, cruelty, and 
treachery, altogether unparalleled. 

5. And governed them on princi- 
ples of extreme rigour and injustice, 
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The frame of mind in which he 
makes these charges, and his purpose 
in urging them, he very frankly 
avows :— 


**Lam very desirous to have it un- 
equivocally understood, that one great 
object of mine is, to involve the people 
of England in much—in very much of 
the guilt of their government. If the 
English people were not influenced by a 
bigotry, violent as it is unjust, against 
the Catholic religion on the one hand, 
and strong national antipathy against 
the Irish people on the other, the go- 
vernment could not have so long per- 
severed in its course of injustice and 
oppression. The bad passions of the 

English people, which gave an evil 
strength to the English government for 
the oppression of the Irish, still subsist, 
little diminished and less mitigated.”— 


p. 46 


By invectives like this against the 
generation which has so unequivocally 
manifested good-will towards Ireland, 
it might not be unreasonable to judge 
the charges urged against generations 
past; but our judgment must be 
formed under other lights; we must 
have surer evidence. 


* The first specimen of the flippancy 
with which the English disposed of Ire- 
land, after Henry II. had been but a 
few weeks in Ireland, is thus de- 
scribed.”—p. 47. 


Having quoted the passage from 
Davies’ Historical Relations, in which 
it is said, that “ All Ireland was by 
Henry cantonized among ten of the 
English natives,” &c. &c., Mr. O’Con- 
neil continues :— 


“ This first act of English domina- 
tion is quite characteristic. It is an 
epitome of all subsequent history. With 
& precarious possession, THROUGH THE 
GRANT OF AN IRISH CHIEFTAIN, M‘Mor- 
rogh, of less than one-third of Ireland, 
they at once leave nothing for the 
natives,” 


“Through the grant of an Irish 


chieftain !” On what an extent of ig- 
norance must the writer of such an 
expression speculate. ‘1 have long 
felt the inconvenience,” observes Mr. 
O'Connell, with much naivete, “ re- 
sulting from the ignorance of the Eng- 
lish people generally of the history of 
Ireland”—p. 49. There is a sense in 
which this confession is intelligible, 
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and in which it may be believed by 
those who believe in Mr. O’Connell’s 
love of truth. He is the agent and 
representative of a party unfriendly to 
the English people, and hostile to their 
religion—a party which holds that an 
* officious” lie, though it were vile as 
that of ‘Jacob, may be, as Dr. Murray 
actually pronounces that offence to 
have been, “ venial,’—and that false. 
hood or even perjury, where the 
Church of Rome requires it, may 
beaduty. The agent of such a party, 
if sensible to any “ compunctious vi- 
sitings” of honour or conscience, may 
sometimes loathe the practices by 
which the obligations of party con- 
strain him to make profit of his posi- 
tion, and may thus be brought to feel 
the ignorance of adversaries an in- 
convenience.” Whether Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s distress has been occasioned by 
resisting, or by yielding to, the dis- 
honest importunities of those whom 
he serves, we pause not to inquire ; 
Treland and the Irish” will show 
that duty to his party has prevailed, 
and that the fabrications by which he 
proposes to instruct the “ ignorance of 
England” are not composed in a spirit 
of either truth or charity. 

“Through the grant of an Irish 
chieftain !!” Is any reader ignorant 
of the fact that the grant by which 
Henry claimed dominion over Ireland 
was not that of an Irish chieftain, but 
of an English ecclesiastic who had be- 
come pope. The flippancy and injus- 
tice which Mr. O’Connell charges on 
the British sovereign is, as all know 
who have the slightest acquaintance 
with the history of our country, pri- 
marily chargeable on the Bishop of 
Rome. Pope Adrian IV. granted the 
whole island to Henry, on condition 
that he respected the rights of the 
church, extended the religion of Rome, 
and paid a penny from each house to 
the patrimony of St. Peter. This was 
the grant of which a historian should 
complain—of which, indeed, all histo- 
riaus have complained ; but Mr. O’Con- 
nell is not a historian—his duty, as the 
advocate of an unscrupulous party, de- 
manded that he should suppress the 
truth respecting Adrian’s audacious 
injustice, and hide it by the falsehood 
which imputed the pope’s guilt to 
Henry II. and an “ Irish chieftain.” 

The facts respecting Henry's claim 
to Ireland, which Mr. O'Connell has 
carefully concealed, may be briefly 
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stated. The church in Ireland had 
fallen from a state of high temporal 
prosperity, and its ministers had to 
complain of much wrong and vexation 
from the disorderly chiefs and adven- 
turers of troubledtimes. In these dif- 
ficulties, a considerable party of the 
ecclesiastics, who had for some time 
intrigued with the court or see of 
Rome, eventually sold their country for 
the advancement of their order. Henry 
agreed to pay Peter’s pence as the re- 
turn for Adrian’s grant, and to secure 
to the papalizing clergy of Ireland, as 
the price of their co-operation, ecclesi- 
astical rights and immunities. Such 
were the terms of the compact between 
the three contending parties. The pa- 
pacy, whether in Rome or in Ireland, 
was the directing and commanding 
power,—England was the secular arm 
to execute; and if there werecrimes in 
the execution, they are chargeable pri- 
marily upon those whom Mr. O’Con- 
nell would screen from obloquy. We 
may have toreturn to this subject again, 
but must now proceed to the second 
charge against England. 


“Tt might be supposed by some, that 
the Irish were unwilling to receive the 
English laws, or to be received into the 
condition of subjects. The attorney- 
general, Davies, however, tells us the 
contrary. At p. 87, he puts the ques- 
tion thus :— 

**¢But perhaps the Irish in former 
times did wilfully refuse to be subject 
to the laws of England, and would not 
be partakers of the benefit thereof, 
though the crown of England did desire 
it; and therefore they were reputed 
aliens, outlaws, and enemies. AssuR- 
EDLY THE CONTRARY DOTH APPEAR.’ 

“ And in page 101, he expressly de- 
clares, 

“* That for the space of two hundred 
ears at least, after the first arrival of 
enry II. in Ireland, the Irish would 

have gladly embraced the laws of Eng- 
land, and did earnestly desire the benefit 
and protection thereof; which, being 
denied them, did of necessity cause a 
continual bordering war between the 
English and Irish.’ 

“It does, indeed, appear that the 
reason why that wise monarch, King 
Edward III., did not extend the benefit 
of English protection and English law 
to the Irish people, was, that the great 
lords of Ireland, the Wicklows, the 
Stanleys, and the Rodens of the day, 
certified to the king, 

“« That the Irish might not be natu- 


ralized, without being of damage or 
prejudice to them, the said lords, or to 
the crown.’ 

“This appears by a writ, directed by 
that monarch to the lord justice of Ire- 
land, commanding him to consult and 
take the opinion of the great lords of 
Treland,with the return thereon, amongst 
the rolls in the tower of London, quoted 
at length by Davies, at p. 88.” 


The reader will distinguish in this 
extract the statements which are sup- 
ported by testimony, and that which 
belongs to Mr. O’Connell. It is 
proved, we may affirm, that the Irish 
were desirous of obtaining the benefits 
of English law, and that their prayer 
for such justice was denied. So much 
is matter of testimony. That the guilt 
of resisting a claim so affecting and so 
just is to be charged upon the “ great 
lords of Ireland, the Wicklows, the 
Stanleys, and the Rodens of the day,” 
rests upon no better authority than that 
of Mr. O’Connell’s reputation. It is 
true that the Irish parliament, or some 
prevailing party in it, must bear the 
obloquy of this cruel injustice: of 
whom did the offending party consist ? 
It consisted of Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics. The party which had sold a 
country’s independence for a promise 
of its own aggrandizement, was in 
power when the cry of the Irish had 
won grace from the king, and was able 
to render the monarch’s good will 
abortive. A simple statement of facts 
will enable the reader to pronounce on 
the truth of our assertion. 

The petition in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. was not the first which had 
been laid before the English throne, 
praying, on the part of the Irish, that 
they might be received as subjects. 
A similar prayer was addressed to Ed- 
ward I. accompanied by an offer of eight 
thousand marks, as an acknowledgment 
of the expected grace. In reply, Ed- 
ward communicated to D’Ufford, lord 
justice of Ireland, his desire that the 
prayer should be granted, “ provided 
always that the general consent of our 
people, or, at least, of our prelates and 
nobles do concur in this behalf.” D’Uf- 
ford answered, that the time for deli- 
berating on such a proposal was un- 
suitable, in consequence of the necessary 
absence of the greater number of the 
barons on business of the state, or in 
defence of their lands, and because of 
the minority of very many. * The 
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Irish,” writes Dr. Phelan, “ renewed 
their affecting appeals, and the king 
issued a fresh mandate,” which was 
addressed, not as the. former, to the 
lord justice, but to “ the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, priors, counts, barons, 
knights, and other English of his land.” 
In this mandate it was ordered, that, 
notwithstanding the absence of the 
barons, a parliament should be held, 
and the prayer of the Irish taken 
into consideration. Thus was the 
prayer of the people and of the king 
referred to the arbitration of the spi- 
ritual peers, and, as the event proved, 
rejected by them. 

The petition to which Mr. O'Con- 
nell refers was presented in the year 
1328, the second of the reign of Ed- 
ward III. ; it was received with no 
less favour than the former by the 
English sovereign,* and experienced a 
no less unhappy fate at the hands of 
the Irish prelates. 

We have assumed that the spiritual 
peers constituted a majority in these 
days, when the prayer for equal law 
was to be considered. The circum- 
stances stated by D’Ufford would have 
ensured their majority, had the constitu- 
tion of parliament,in quieter times, given 
superior power to the temporal order ; 
but an expedient to which Edward III. 
was forced to have recourse, furnishes 
undeniable proof that the ascendancy 
of the prelates was not transient or 
accidental. The following extract is 
taken from Spenser’s State of Ire- 


land. 


** Tren. Marry, that also may bee 
redressed by ensample of that which I 
have heard was done in the like case by 
King Edward the Third (as I remem- 
ber) who being greatly bearded and 
crossed by the lords of the cleargie, 
they being there by reason of the lords 
abbots, and others, too many and too 
strong for him, so as hee could not for 
their frowardnesse order and reforme 
things as he desired, was advised to di- 
rect out his writts to certaine gentle- 
men of the best ability and trust, en- 
titling them therein barons, to serve 
and sitt as barons in the next parlia- 
ment, By which meanes hee had so 
many barons in his parliament, as were 
able to weigh downe the cleargy and 
their friends: the which barons they 
say, were not afterwardes lords, but 
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onely baronets, as sundry of them doe 
yet retayne the name.” 


In denying the prayer of an afflicted 
people, it does not appear that the 
prelates were influenced by any love 
of Irish custom or a disesteem of 
English law. On the contrary, it is 
said that in cases where they could 
temper and tone down the spirit which 
liberal institutions might foster by an 
exercise of spiritual jurisdiction, they 
allowed the law of England to prevail. 
Thus bishops are found indulging their 
vassals in a privilege which they with- 
hold from all whom they cannot effec- 
tually coerce and govern. They are 
willing, in short, to give as large a 
range of freedom as may be compatible 
with the maintenance of their own su- 
premacy. The observations of Dr. 
Phelan on the defeat of the petition, 
presented in the time of Edward I., are 
too instructive to be omitted :— 


** Here was offered to the church one 
of those invaluable opportunities of re- 
pentance, by which the benignant wis- 
dom of Providence will sometimes ex- 
tract blessing from the greatest trans- 
gressions. ‘The king had declared, in 
his first letter, that he would be guided 
by the opinion of his prelates and nobles ; 
and in his second, that, notwithstanding 
the inevitable absence of most of the 
latter, the assembling of the council 
should by no means be deferred: thus 
the ecclesiastical members, bishops, ab- 
bots, and priors, would have easily 
commanded a very decisive majority. 
Ireland was, therefore, once more at the 
mercy of its prelates: they might now, 
by a vote, have almost atoned for the 
original baseness of their predecessors, 
and arrested the bloody progress of 
centuries of desolation. But the canon 
law was the only code which they de- 
sired to establish generally; and the 
law of England was, even then, too 
favourable to liberty, not to be viewed 
with alarm, by men who aimed at de- 
spotic power. On the one hand, they 
wished for a continuance of the inequa- 
lity between the races; because, in fact, 
it was only a gradation of servitude, 
and kept the ascendancy of the church 
upon a higher pedestal. On the other 
hand, they could not tolerate a measure, 
which, by diffusing through all classes 
a spirit of spontaneous attachment to 
the state, might diminish their own po- 
litical importance: there was to be no 


* See Annals of Ireland by James Grace, from Tracts of the Irish Archeological 
Society, p. 119, note. 
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loyalty, of which they were not the 
mediators ; and, while overt acts of re- 
bellion were occasionally restrained, a 
spirit was to be kept alive, which would 
render their constant interference indis- 
pensable. It cannot be ascertained, 
from any authentic record, whether this 
council ever met: one thing only is cer- 
tain, that the bishops defeated the good 
intentions of the king, and closed their 
ears to the groans of their countrymen.” 


Mr. O’Connell’s third charge is so 
obviously a form of the second, or at 
least a corollary from it, as not to 
demand a separate consideration. It 
is necessary merely to observe, that 
the hostility of the Irish was not less 
eager and inveterate than that of their 
invaders. 

The fourth charge which we pro- 
pose examining has as its subject the 
character of that warfare which Eng- 
land waged so long against a people 
who, according to Mr. O'Connell, 
neither provoked nor retaliated the 
outrages inflicted on them. England, 
he affirms, was treacherous and cruel 
—lIreland was honourable and clement. 
Alas! for humanity—even war has not 
the power to render its honour stain- 
less—to purify its valour from ferocity. 
Were we disposed to reply to Mr. 
O'Connell by recrimination, we grieve 
to say that we could exhibit proofs in 
mournful abundance of the existence 
of a spirit in the Irish of the earlier 
ages not less foul and abominable than 
that which has plagued our country in 
these latter times—a spirit most merci- 
less and treacherous. But we shrink 
from the harrowing task, and content 
ourselveswith recommending the reader 
who thinks English severity without 
precedent or excuse, to learn the base 
treachery which prevailed against Fitz- 
stephen, and that to which Miles de 
Cogan fell a victim, and then to ask 
himself what impression such perfidy 
produces upon his own mind, and 
what fiery remembrances it must have 
burned into the hearts of those who 
were countrymen and comrades of 
these murdered soldiers. He may 
read the account (and let it be re- 
membered we refer to these atrocities 
without pausing to make a selection) 
in Mr. Thomas Moore’s History of 
Ireland, vol. ii., pages 245 and 311. 

But let it not be imagined that our 
remonstrances are to be regarded as 
conveying an indirect acknowledg- 


ment. that Mr. O’Connell’s "charges 
are well founded. Far from it. We 
cannot expose all his inaccuracies and 
misrepresentations. ‘To do so would 
require not an article in a periodical 
work, but a voluminous history. We 
must be contented with a partial 
exposure; and instead of selecting 
from among the unjust accusations 
with which the memoir abounds, we 
shall take that which Mr. O’Connell 
has set foremost in his array, and make 
its injustice manifest. 


«My first quotation is from Leland’s 
History of Ireland, book iv. He tells 
us, chap. 2, that when in the year 1579 
the garrison of Smerwick in Kerry sur- 
rendered upon mercy to Lord Deputy 
Gray, he ordered upwards of seven hun- 
dred of them to be put to the sword or 
hanged. 

‘«* That mercy for which they sued, 
was rigidly denied them; Wingfield was 
commissioned to disarm them ; and when 
this service was performed, an English 
company was sent into the fort, and the 
garrison was butchered in cold blood : nor 
ts it without pain that we find a service so 
horrid, so detestable, committed to Sir 


Walter Raleigh.’ ” 


The reader will observe that the 
quotation from Leland does not bear 
out Mr. O’Connell’s representation of 
it. He tells us,” says Mr. O’Con- 
nell, “that when the garrison sur- 
rendered upon mercy,” &c. Then fol- 
lows the quotation which tells no such 
thing; nay, which tells a tale directly 
opposite—namely, that the “ garrison 
sued for mercy which was denied them.” 

But although it is untrue that the 
charge of treachery which Mr. O’Con- 
nell advances against the conduct of 
Lord Gray in this instance appears 
groundless, may not a charge of cruelty 
be sustained against him? Spenser 
was well acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances of this case. Let us hear 
his story :— 


‘* But in that sharpe execution of the 
Spaniards, at the Fort of Smerwicke, 
I heard it specially noted, and if it were 
true as some reported, surely it was a 
great touch to him in honour, for some 
say that he promised them life; others, 
at least hee did put them in hope thereof.” 

“Tren. Both the one and the other is 
most untrue; for this I can assure you, 
myselfe being as neare them as any, 
that hee was so farre either from pro- 
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mising, or putting them in hope, that 
when first their secretarie, called (as I 
remember) Signior Ieffrey an Italian, 
being sent to treate with the lord de- 
putie for grace, was flatly refused ; and 
afterwards their Coronell named Don 
Sebastian, came forth to intreate that 
they might part with their armes like 
souldiers, at least with their lives ac- 
cording to the custome of warre, and 
law of nations; it was strongly denyed 
him, and tolde him by the lord deputie 
himselfe, that they could not iustly 
pleade either custome of warre, or law 
of nations, for that they were not any 
lawfull enemies, and if they were, hee 
willed them to shew by what commission 
they came thither into another prince’s 
dominions to warre, whether from the 
pope or the king of Spaine, or any 
other ; the which when they said they 
had not, but were onely adventurers 
- that came to seeke fortune abroad, and 
to serve in warre amongst the Irish, 
who desired to entertaine them; it was 
then tolde them, that the Irish them- 
selves, as the earle and Iohn of Des- 
mond, with the rest, were no lawfull 
enemies; but rebells and traytours ; 
and therefore they that came to succour 
them, no better than rogues and runna- 
gates, specially coming with no licence, 
nor commission from their owne king: 
so as it should bee dishonourable for 
him in the name of his queene, to con- 
dition or make any tearmes with such 
rascalls, but left them to their choyce, 
to yeeld and submit themselves, or no: 
whereupon the said colonell did abso- 
lately yeeld himselfe and the fort, with 
all therein, and craved only mercy, 
which it being not thought good to 
shew them, for daunger of them, if, 
being saved, they should afterwardes 
ioyne with the Irish; and also for ter- 
rour to the Irish, who are much im- 
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boldened by those forraigne succours, 
and also put in hope of more ere long ; 
here was no other way but to nae 
that short end of them as was made. 
Therefore most untruely and maliciously 
doe these evill tongues backbite and 
slander the sacred ashes of that most 
iust and honourable personage, whose 
least virtue of many most excellent that 
abounded in his heroicke spirit, they 
were never able to aspire unto.” 


It appears from a notice quoted by 
Curry in his History of the Civil 
Wars, that the garrison thus cut off 
was composed not of Spaniards, but 
of Italians. “ An Italian fleet be- 
longing to the Pope landed its men,” 
&c. is the expression of the Irish an- 
nalists to whom Curry refers. This 
may explain the inability of the gar- 
rison to show any commission which 
should entitle them to be accounted 
soldiers. Pope Gregory XIIL., it is 
now well known, on the authority of 
O'Sullivan Beare,* granted pardon and 
reconciliation to the banditti by whom 
Italy was infested, on condition of their 
making a crusade in Ireland. Many 
reasons may have dissuaded him from 
granting a commission to an army so 
composed. His purposes were served 
when Italy was delivered from such 
a plague, and Ireland visited by it. 
As to the wretched instruments of his 
evil designs, it mattered little what 
fortune met or overtook them. This 
was a terrible spirit in which to wage 
war ; and it is the spirit in which all 
the wars of religion, from the reign 
of Henry VIII. to the present day, 
have been carried on in Ireland.t 

We come to the fifth charge—the 


* « Eo tempore nonnullilatronum manipuli Italiam non parum infestabant, dum 
ex sylvis et montibus, in quibus latebant, erumpentes, nocturnis rapinis, et in- 
eursionibus pagos diripiebant, et itinera obsidentes viatores spoliabant. Jaimus 
Gregorium decimum tertium pontificem exorat, ut ecclesia catholice# in Ibernia 
jam pene corruenti ferat opem a quo demum impetravit impunitatem iis latronibus 
ea conditione, ut secum in Iberniam proficiscerentur ; Quibus summus pontifex 
duces preefecit Herculem Pisanum aliosque Romanos milites.”—O’ Sullivan, 
pp. 94, 95, quoted from Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, vol. ii. p. 560. 

The time of the arrival of the Italian fleet on the Irish coast, as stated by our 
annalists, corresponds with the idea that the garrison put to the sword by Lord 
Grey consisted of the banditti who were to serve as Desmond's soldiers. They 
were landed ‘in the month of September,” A.D. 1580; the year in which Gregory 
XIII. fulminated his well-known bull against Queen Elizabeth. 

¢ The spirit in which the acknowledged agents of the pope, even his chosen 
legates, exercised the authority confided to them, and breathed a darker horror 
over the inevitable evils of war, was such as to provoke, if not to justify, terrible 
reprisals. Of-Owen Mac Egan, a vicar apostolic, to whom the pope had given all 
ecclesiastical patronage in Munster, Sir George Carew writes, that, ‘‘as soone as 
any prisoners were taken, (though of his owne countrey, birth, and religion,) yet if 
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objectionable manner in which the go- 
vernment of Ireland was carried on 
and the laws administered. 


‘It should be kept in mind that during 
the period of four hundred years and 
upwards, the usual mode of governors, 
both English and Irish, within the juris- 
diction of the Anglican government, 
was by martial law, which was treated 
as if it really formed part of the common 
law of [reland.”—Jreland and the Irish, 
p- 90. 


«Some pages follow in which Mr, 
O’ Connell adduces proofs of this charge 
against the government. We are not 
disposed to take exceptions to any of 
them, but we wish to supply one of his 
omissions, which we think important 
enough to be noticed. There is one 
documentary testimony to which our 
author challenges especial attention. 
He thus introduces it to his readers— 


‘* There is in the College of Dublin a 


they had served the queene, he caused them first (in piety, as he pretended) to bee 
confessed and absolved, and instantly (in his owne sight) would he cause them to be 
murdered, which religious tyranny in him was held for sanctity.” —Pacata Hibernia, 
. 663. 

. In the selection of ecclesiastics who were to conduct the war in Ireland, the court 
of Rome was guided by arare sagacity. They had generally the qualities which 
inspire followers with confidence, while they appear to have overcome all such 
scruples of conscience, or such promptings of natural affections as might embarrass 
them in the shocking enterprises in which they were embarked. The followin 
passage from Dr. Phelan’s History of the Policy of the Church of Rome in Ireland, 
will illustrate these remarks— 


** At the battle of Monaster Neva, (Irish annalists must be permitted to call it a 
battle, since it engaged the whole disposable force of the government,) the Jesuit 
Allan formally displayed the papal standard, the keys of St. Peter, and the sword 
of St. Paul. Before the action began, he rode busily through the ranks, distributing 
his benedictions and assurances of victory ; during the vicissitudes of a well-fought 
day he officiated strenuously, in the three-fold capacity of priest, general, and 
soldier; and his body was found by the conquerors among a heap of slain. Saunders 
did not finish his less honourable career, until he had effected the extinction of the 
Desmonds. ‘The Sir John, mentioned in the second bull, had been, at first, 
suspected by this artful emissary of a want of cordiality in the cause of the church ; 
and, upon his arrival in the rebel camp, was told that no confidence could be placed 
in him, until he had given some unequivocal pledge that he never would be recon- 
ciled to the heretical government. The savage swallowed the bait, which a more 
wily fiend had thus thrown out; and resolved to attest his fidelity, by an exploit 
which it should be impossible for either party to mistake or to forget. Among the 
civil officers of the government was Henry Davers, a gentleman of Devon, who had 
long resided in Ireland, and whose discreet and benevolent carriage amidst scenes 
of atrocious warfare had conciliated the regards of both races. The Desmond 
family had frequently experienced his good offices; Sir John, in particular, had 
been relieved in various necessities to which his extravagance had reduced him, and 
repeatedly released from prison. The acknowledgments of the prodigal were warm 
and tender ; he commonly addressed his benefactor as his father, and was greeted 
in turn with the endearing appellation of son. The lord deputy, knowing this 
intimacy of Davers and the Desmonds, had employed him in a friendly but unsue- 
cessful negotiation with them; and the Englishman, upon his returnto Dublin, was 
to take up his quarters the first night in the town of Tralee. His adopted son, 
with a band of those followers who were always ready to repay the coarse hospi- 
tality of a chieftain, with the unlimited service of their dirks, as well as their 
battle-axes, secretly pursued him, surrounded the house where he was lodged, and 
bribed the porter to leave the gate unbarred. In the dead of night the assassins 
entered the chamber of their victim. Davers, feeling somewhat assured when hé saw 
Desmond, said quietly, ‘ What, my son, what is the meaning of this brawl?’ and 
received for answer the sword of the miscreant in his body. The other assassins 
dispersed themselves through the rooms, and massacred indiscriminately ; none of 
the attendants of Davers escaped, except one faithful lackey, an Irishman, who 
had thrown himself upon his master in the hope of intercepting some of the mur 
derous blows. Sir John was now fully qualified to lead a papal army; he flew to 
the rebel camp, proclaiming the achievement which had for ever sealed his attach- 
ment to orthodoxy, and was joyfully received by Saunders, who complimented him 
upon the sweet sacrifice which he had offered to heaven.” 
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state paper of considerable importance. 
It is a memorial presented by a Captain 
Thomas Lee, drawn up with great care 
and with very singular ability, written 
about the year 1594, and addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth, giving her a detailed 
account of the real state of Ireland. It 
was a confidential document, for the 
personal information of the queen. I 
shall have occasion to extract many pas- 
sages of it.”——p. 72. 


Among the passages which might 
have been profitably extracted from 
this lauded “ state paper,” there is one 
which has been characteristically 
omitted. It is that in which Captain 
Thomas Lee indicates his opinion of 
« martial law,” and declares the effects 
which would follow from its exercise 
by the “native Irish.” Before quoting 
it, we should, perhaps, observe, that 
Captain Lee’s declaration is not a 
“state paper” of the English govern- 
ment, but, more properly, of the rule 
or misrule of O’Neil, Earl of Tyrone, 
then, for his crimes and treasons, out- 
lawed by the state. Captain Lee 
writes asthe confidential friend, adviser, 
and advocate of this stout rebel, and 
does not conceal, while complaining of 


the severity from which his friend 
suffered, that he himself also had 
grievances and grudges against the 


Irish administration. Now for his 
views respecting martial law and its 
adaptation to the circumstances of 
Ireland— 


“And where the earl’s adversaries 
have, in time past, incensed your majesty 
against him, for hanging and cutting off 
one Hugh Gavelock, a notable traitor, 
and son to Shane O'Neile, informing 
your majesty that the said Hugh was 
your majesty’s subject, it shall be well 
proved” (an admirable phrase !! it shall 
be well proved) * that he was ever a trai- 
tor against your majesty, a daily prac- 
tiser with foreigners, (as the Scots and 
others, ) for the disturbance of that king- 
dom, and one who sought by all means to 
overthrow the earl, who by martial law, 
which he then had, did cut him off for 
his offences. For the doing whereof he 
did incur your highness’ displeasure, 
and the said martial law, which kept that 
whole country in awe, was taken from 
him, the want whereof has made his 
country people grow insolent against 
him, and careless of observing any 
humanity or duty, which hath bred the 
outrages now in practice, so that (in my 
poor opinion) it were requisite to restore 
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the same authority unto him, provided it 
should not extend to the cutting off any 
such malefactors as shall be (quere 
‘shall not be’) of his own country, ‘his 
tenants and followers; and I dare say, 
he may every year hang five hundred 
false knaves, and yet reserve a great 
stock to himself: HE CANNOT HANG 
AMISS THERE S80 AS HE HANGS S80ME- 
BODY.” 


We ask the reader to compare this 
truculent passage with the worst ex- 
pression of sentiment which Mr. 
©’Connell has cited, and say whether 
Captain Lee does not win the prize 
in hatred and contempt towards the 
Irish. But Lee is Mr. O’Connell’s 
witness and authority. If his judg- 
ment be worth any thing, the strictures 
in the memoir against the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland by martial 
law are most unreasonable. Why did 
Mr. O'Connell omit so important a 
testimony? We candidly express our 
belief that he was ignorant of its exist- 
ence. We do not believe he ever read 
the admirable “ state-paper” to which 
he has so confidently appealed. It con- 
tains other suggestions besides those 
on martial law which do not seem 
very pat to our author’s purpose ; as, 
for example :— 


‘* When they shall give cause of 
offence, let them be thoroughly fol- 
lowed by your forces, and plagued in 
such sort as may make them airaid to 
offend you; FOR 1HE LESS YOUR Ma- 
JESTY SHALL ESTEEM THEM, THE MORE 
OBEDIENT YOU SHALL HAVE THEM,” 
ke. &e. 

** And likewise it may please your 
majesty to appoint them such a judge 
for the circuit as will use them with all 
clemency and mercy, and not to take 
such slender advantages against them 
as many of their own countrymen have 
done; for I assure myself, if the choice 
of a justice was left to themselves, they 
would never choose an Irishman, because 
none are so corrupt as they.” 

**Let no protection be granted to 
any, save only to such as shall come in 
unto him who shall be appointed to fol- 
low that service, and offer themselves to 
do offices against the chief traitors.” 

** And this affinity inthe manner of 
the Irish is always to the party they sce 
strongest; and when your majesty (as 
there is no doubt) shall prevail, they 
will then seek favour and make offer of 
much service, but seldom or never per- 
form any, whereof myself have been too 
often a witness,” 
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A word or two more on this “ state- 
paper,” and then we shall gladly dis- 
miss it from our thoughts. It insi- 
nuates ground to hope that O’Neil 
would renounce the church of Rome ; 
and describes him asso liberal as to at- 
tend at worship in the Established 
Church and hear sermons. It repre- 
sents him as the person most compe- 
tent to conduct the queen’s affairs, 
and promises that if he were indulged 
in the privilege of hanging his country- 
men “ at discretion” to the amount of 
about “ five hundred a year,” he would 
prove an excellent subject and servant 
of the crown. The crown would not 
purchase him on the terms, and, as 
might have been expected, he rushed 
into rebellion. Such a man would 
have been traitor and tyrant had his 
flagitious proposals been accepted. His 
companion and “ bed-fellow,” as Lee 
styles himself, was worthy to be his 
associate, if we are to judge him by 
the admirable “ state-paper,” which 
could never serve the purposes of Mr. 
O'Connell so effectually as by lying 
unregarded in the manuscript room of 
the University library. 

But it is vain to wish for it such 
venerable seclusion. ‘This admirable 
state-paper is in print. It was pub- 
lished first, we believe, in the Deside- 
rata Curiosa. It appeared then as an 
appendix to Curry’s Civil Wars, as 
“from the MSS. of Trinity College, 
Dublin.” Mr. Driscoll, we believe, 
afterwards published or cited it from 
the same source, overlooking the two 
intermediate forms in which it had ap- 
peared. Mr. Moore, in Captain Rock, 
followed Mr. Driscoll’s example, and 
Mr. O'Connell closes the file of these 
contemners of tradition. 


Magno de flumine mallem 
Quam exhoc fonticulo tantundem sumere, 


The last of Mr. O’Connell’s autho- 
rities, as cited in this section of his 
work, whom we shall notice, is Peter 
Lombard, author of a “ Commentary 
on the Affairs of Ireland.” Mr. 
O’Connell cites him as a witness for 
his severest charge against the Eng- 
lish party, and pronounces him “a 
contemporary historian” —p. 115. This 
“contemporary historian” was the 
same Peter Lombard whom Pope 
Clement VIII. notices as an agent 
and ambassador at the papal court 
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There may 
be different opinions as to the mo- 
ral guilt of O'Neil’s treason; but as- 
suredly it is not just or reasonable to 
give to the representations of a rebel, 
against the government by which trea- 
son has been rendered abortive, the 
name or the authority which belongs 
to the calm statements of history. 

We cannot pass away from Mr. 
O’Connell’s invectives against the go- 
vernment of Ireland, without acknow- 
ledging that there was much reason 
to complain of the manner in which the 
affairs of the country were adminis- 
tered. We shall avail ourselves for 
this purpose, of the testimony borne 
by Spenser, and have little doubt that 
every observant reader will have seen 
enough in later times to convince him 
that that great writer’s censures were 
as wise as they were well-merited. 


‘* Iren. I doe not certainely avouch so 
much, (Eudoxus,) but the sequele of 
things doth in a manner proove, and 
plainly speake so much, that the go- 
vernours usually are envious one of 
another’s greater glory, which if they 
would seeke to excel by better govern- 
ing, it should be a most landible emu- 
lation. But they doe quite otherwise. 
For this (as you may marke) is the com- 
mon order of them, that who commeth 
next in place, will not follow that course 
of government, however good, which 
his predecessors held, either for disdaine 
of himselfe, or doubt to have his doings 
drowned in another man’s praise, but 
will straight take a way quite contrary 
to the former: as if the former thought 
(by keeping under the Irish) to reforme 
them; the next, by discountenancing 
the English, will curry favour with the 
Irish, and so make his government 
seeme plausible, as having all the Irish 
at his command; but he that comes 
after, will perhappes follow neither the 
one nor the other, but will dandle the 
one and the other in such sort, as hee 
will sucke sweete out of them both, and 
leave bitternesse to the poore countrey, 
which if he that comes after shall seeke 
to redresse, he shall perhappes find such 
crosses, as hee shall hardly bee able to 
beare, or doe any good that might 
worke the disgrace of his predecessors, 
Examples you may see hereof in the go- 
vernours of late times sufficiently, and 
in others of former times more mani- 
festly, when the government of that 
realme was committed sometimes to the 
Geraldines, as when the house of Yorke 
had the crowne of England: sometimes 
to the Butlers, as when the house of 
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Lancaster got the same. And other 
whiles, when an English governour was 
appointed, hee perhappes found enemies 
of both.” 


We conclude our observations on the 
first period of Mr. O'Connell's history. 
We do not deny that it was a period 
of much suffering to Ireland ; but we 
have endeavoured, and we hope suc- 
cessfully, to prove, that the guilty au- 
thors of much the greater part of this 
suffering were ecclesiastics favourable 
to the principles and pretensions of the 
Roman church. They, in the first 
instance, conspiring with the pope, 
sold the independence of their country 
to the king of England, and they sub- 
sequently and repeatedly defeated the 
good intentions of the king, when he 
would have extended to their country- 
men, earnestly desirous to obtain them, 
the benefits of English law. It is 
not wonderful that the intrigues of 
such a body should have had effects 
disastrous to their own country, and 
very injurious to England: nor ought 
we be surprised to find that English 
sovereigns, in alliance with the pope, 
and in apparently good relation with 
his ecclesiastical subjects, should have 
made slow way in extending their power 
over Ireland. Accordingly, we are 
reminded by Mr. O'Connell, that, be- 
fore the reign of Henry VIII., “ The 
counties nominally under British domi- 
nion, had shrunk into four”’—p. 64. 
From the time when that monarch re- 
nounced the usurped dominion of Rome, 
the agencies through which Ireland 
was governed ceased to be those by 
which the policy of the English sove- 
reign had been so long misdirected, 
crossed, and thwarted; and, in little 
more than seventy years after papal 
supremacy had been denied, notwith- 
standing the wars, conspiracies, and 
seditions in which the papal clergy, 
aiced by the powers of Spainand Rome, 
were unremittingly and unscrupulously 
engaged, the a of Ireland hud be- 
come subject to English jurisdiction. 
The lesson derivable from this truth is 
valuable. We thank Mr. O'Connell 
for instructing the state, that during 
the three hundred and fifty years in 
which Romanism was her ally, Eng- 
land extended her power over four 
counties in Ireland; and that, within 
seventy years immediately following, 
with ianbe for her enemy, the 
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whole island was brought to acknow- 
ledge her dominion. We thank him 
for teaching the Irish people that the 
benefits of English law which they so- 
licited, which they would have pur- 
chased at a high price, were denied 
them, while Roman Catholic archbi- 
shops, bishops, abbots, and priors con- 
stituted a majority in the assembly 
where their prayer was to be heard,— 
and that when no one of these parties 
was invested with political power, the 
graces so long sought were granted, 
and the statute enacted which “ abo- 
lished all distinctions of race between 
English and Irish, with the intent that, 
as the statute expresses it, they may 
grow into one nation, whereby there may 
be an utter oblivion and extinguishment 
of ull former differences and discorde 
betwixt them’—p. 2. This was the 
memorable statute passed in the year 
1612, the last year of Mr. O’Connell’s 
first period. 

It is not our intention, nor is it, we 
apprehend, the reader’s desire, that 
each subsequent portion of our author’s 
memoir should be subjected to the same 
process of examination and exposure 
which the first has undergone, We 
are bound, however, to say, and we 
have no doubt of being able to show, 
that the character of the work is sus- 
tained throughout—such as is the first 
portion, such are all—-haud facies una— 
qualis decet esse sororum—the likeness 
is preserved—the spirit of untruth 
mingling itself through the entire mass, 
and moving its various members with 
a singleness of purpose that we have 
never seen, in any other fiction, equalled 
or approached. 

The vices of Mr. O’Connell’s second 
period he has thus described :— 


** The native Irish universally, and the 
natives of English descent generally, 
rejected the Reformation. It was em- 
braced but by comparatively few, and 
thus the sources of ‘ differences and dis- 
corde’ were perpetuated. The distinc- 
tion of race was lost. Irish and English 
were amalgamated for the purpose of 
enduring spoil and oppression under the 
name of Catholics. The party which 
the English government supported was 
composed of persons lately arrived in 
Ireland, men who, of course, took the 
name of ‘ Protestants.’ 

“The intent of the statute of 1612 
was thus frustrated, the ‘discorde’ be- 


tween the Protestant and the Catholic 
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arties prevented the Irish from ‘ grow- 
ng into one nation,’ and still prevents 
them from being ‘one nation.’ The 
fault, however, ot been, and still is 
with the government. Is it not time 
it were totally corrected ? 

“The reign of James I. was distin- 
uished by crimes committed on the 
frish sree under the pretext of Pro- 
testantism. The entire of the province 
of Ulster was unjustly confiscated—the 
natives were executed on the scaffold, 
or slaughtered with the sword—a mise- 
rable remnant were driven to the fast- 
nesses of remote mountains, or the wilds 
of almost inaccessible bogs. Their places 
were filled with Scotch adventurers— 
‘aliens in blood and in religion.’ De- 
vastation equal to that committed by 
King James in Ulster was never before 
seen in Christendom, save in Ireland. 
In the Christian world there never was 
a people so cruelly treated as the 
Trish.” 


We have not space to enter into a 
consideration of the policy by which 
James I. was governed in his relations 
with the Church of Rome, else could 
we show, that seldom, on the throne, or 
in an humbler station, has there been 
an individual whose views were more 
tolerant or more just. The leading 
principle which guided James in his 
administration of law as affecting Ro- 
manists, was this—to leave their reli- 
gion free, and to discourage and defeat 
their seditious politics, His desire was, 
to distinguish between those members 
of the Church of Rome whose moral 
persuasions were compatible with the 
good of the state, and those whose 
principles would influence them, when 
opportunity served, to “turn religion 
into rebellion, and faith into faction.” 
He would have realized the distinction 
which is freely professed between the 
religious tenets of the Church of Rome 
and the political doctrine of papal su- 
premacy; but the intolerant of the 
Roman Catholic church knew the ad- 
vantage of remaining undistinguished 
in the mass, and set themselves with 
adroitness and resolution to prevent 
that division in their body which, but 
for their resistance, James would have 
effected. We may have occasion pre- 
sently to notice his conduct towards 
the Roman Catholics of England. In 
Treland, it is well known, his lenity, 
although circumstances, to some ex- 


* Modern Universal History, vol. xlii. p. 199, 
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tent, counteracted his mild dispositions, 
was relied on and felt as an encourage- 
ment. Indeed it was thought that he 
“entertained a secret propensity to 
the Catholic faith;"* but the Irish 
government, which, offended at the 
boldness of some recusants, hadf ‘ de- 
termined to revive the penal statutes,” 
became aroused to suspicion and alarm 
when the old inhabitants of the pale, 
remonstrating against the severity of 
their proceedings, ** presented, with an 
unusual concourse,” a petition for 
freedom of worship ‘on the very day 
when intelligence was received of the 
gunpowder conspiracy.”{ Such a co- 
incidence alarmed the council into an 
apprehension that there was “some 
concert between the conspirators in 
England and the popish party in Ire- 
land. The chief petitioners were con- 
fined in the castle of Dublin, and Sir 
Patrick Barnwall, the great agent, 
was, by the king’s command, sent under 
custody to England.”§ Such severi- 
ties (and we confidently affirm, that 
on account of religion the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland could lay none 
heavier to the charge of James I. or his 
government) were surely not matter 
of marvel or complaint in times of so 
much difficulty and peril. Indeed, 
when it was remembered that (as we 
are informed by a Roman Catholic of 
high reputation, Mr. Charles Butler) 
Clement VIII. was engaged in an en- 
terprise to place the Lady Arabella 
Stewart on the throne of England, 
which she was to share with Cardinal 
Farnese, secularised in order to become 
her husband, the enterprises which 
disturbed the reign of the unambitious 
sovereign will be esteemed as the 
natural results of papal intrigue, and 
nothing will remain to occasion a feel- 
ing of surprise except the lenity by 
which they were encouraged. 

As to the confiscations of which Mr. 
O'Connell speaks, and the attainders 
for treason by which they were pre- 
ceded, it is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, that even in the narrative of our 
author himself truth may be discovered. 
A letter dropped in the council-cham- 
ber, contained evidence which accused 
O’Neil and O'Donnell of treasonable 
designs. The letter and its evidence 
might have been held of slight account 
at another time, but at the epoch of 


¢ Dhid. t Ibid § Ibid. 
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the gunpowder plot, no intimation of 
danger could be lightly disregarded. 
Whether the parties accused were in- 
nocent or guilty, their flight corrobo- 
rated the suspicions awakened against 
them. They may have been wise or 
foolish in escaping from trial, but all 
men who fly in circumstances like theirs 
make the election between life and land, 
if not between life and fair fame also. 
We are far from pronouncing upon 
the guilt of these attainted gentlemen, 
but neither Mr. O'Connell nor any 
other writer has offered evidence in 
their favour, which, in our minds, would 
justify a verdict of acquittal. 

There are two pendants to the proofs 
and observations which illustrate the 
second chapter of the memoir: the 
one, a section containing praises of the 
Irish people, the other strictures on 
the Reformation. In the former, the 
author cites various laudatory testimo- 
nies which it is by no means our object 
to disparage or dispute, and ends the 
climax with his own, declaring it his 
“duty solemnly to declare, that the 
people of Ireland, the lovers of impar- 
tial justice, stand superior in their na- 
tional characteristics to the inhabitants 
of any other country on the face of 
the globe. Iam therefore,” he adds, 
proud of my father-land.” This is 
very satisfactory and affecting; so 
much so, indeed, that we shall leave 
the reader, without molestation, to 
the pure enjoyment of it. We shall 
merely select one of the morsels of 
praise prepared by the author for his 
readers, and supply an omission in 
it. 


** There has been lately published by 
the Irish Archeological Society, in the 
first volume of their tracts relating to 
Ireland, a small work entitled, ‘ A Briefe 
Description of Ireland, made in the year 
1589 by Robert Payne ;’ from which I 
select two extracts that confirm strongly 
the praises bestowed upon the Irish love 
of justice :— 

““* Nothing is more pleasing unto 
them, than to heare of good justices 
placed amongst them. ‘They have a 
common saying which I am persuaded 
they speake unfeinedly, which is, Defend 
me and spend me ; meaning from the op- 
pression of the worser sorte of our coun- 
triemen: they are obedient to the laws ; 
so that you may travel through all the 
land without any danger or injurie offered 
of the verye worst Irish, AND BE GREATLY 
RELEEVED OF THE BEST,’ ”’—p, 4. 
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This is the conclusion of a character 
drawn by Paine of the better sort of 
Irish. The sentence which imme. 
diately follows it should be added 
for the better understanding of its 
meaning— 


“The second sorte, being least in 
number, are called Kernes; they are 
warlike men: most of that sorte were 
slayne in the late warrs.” 


This last advertisement throws a 
valuable light over Mr. Paine’s whole 
performance. Most of those whom he 
calls the ** warlike,” and whom a less 
courteous writer would perhaps term 
the “quarrelsome” or the “ turbulent” 
sort, had been slain; and accordingly 
the survivors were peaceable and the 
country quiet. We give full credit to 
the eulogy thus understood. Neither 
Mr. Paine nor any other writer would 
exceed us in the heartiness of our 
praises, “if Irishmen” delivered from the 
influence of those who agitate and who 
use them, were to be the subject of en- 
comium. It is acurious fact—at least 
we had good ground to believe it a 
fact—that at a time when one of the 
southern counties was convulsed fear- 
fully—when every morning sun rose 
to show some new horror which the 
departed night had left—when it would 
naturally have been believed that the 
amount of crime perpetrated bore 
token of an extensive organization of 
incendiaries and assassins—there were 
only thirty-seven men in the whole 
county who gave it its character of 
blood. All other participators in their 
crimes were unwilling instruments ; and 
when the central knot of villains was 
broken and dispersed, the county re- 
turned to its rude tranquillity, “theold 
estate,” again. 

The section which Mr. O'Connell 
has devoted to the Reformation opens 
thus :— 


** It will have been observed, that the 
alteration in religion, commonly, but 
most improperly, called ‘the reforma- 
tion’—for it cannot seriously be called a 
reformation at all—occurred in the pe- 
riod included in the first chapter. But 
I have designedly omitted all mention 
of it; having reserved it for a separate 
and distinet consideration. 

** When Luther commenced the great 
schism of the sixteenth century, all 
Christendom was Catholic. Ireland, of 
course, was so. It has indeed been 
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said—for what will not religious bigotry 
say ?—that the Catholic church in Ire- 
land did not recognise the authority of 
the Pope, and was severed from the 
Church of Rome. This assertion was 
gravely brought forward by Archbishop 
Usher, who was indeed its principal 
fabricator. But the Right Rev. Dr. 
Milner has distinctly shown that there 
is the most conclusive historical evidence 
in the works of Usher himself, to de- 
monstrate the utter falsehood of his own 
assertion. And there is a curious inci- 
dent belonging to this controversy which 
occurred before Milner wrote; namely, 
that the credit of Usher’s assertion 
having been much impugned, a grand- 
son of his, a Protestant clergyman, de- 
termined to confute the impugners of 
his grandfather’s statement ; and, with 
that view, carefully examined the autho- 
rities upon the subject; when, to his 
utmost surprise, he discovered the total 
falsehood of that statement! Being led 
by this circumstance to examine the 
other points of difference between the 
Catholics and the Protestants, he ended 
by giving up his living, resigning his 
gown as a Protestant clergyman, and 
embracing the profession of a Catholic 
priest.” 


The little anecdote introduced here, 
on the truth of which it is not worth 
while to speculate, will remind the 
reader of those odd collaterals which 
are sometimes introduced in the stories 
or arguments of our Irish peasantry 
with a preface of “by the same token,” 
or something equally inappropriate. 
Mrs. Quicley shows that she has the 
gift of such illustrations in her endea- 
vours to convict Falstaff of his sworn 

omise on the parcel gilt goblet, when 

e fancied “a dish of prawns, whereby 
she told him they were bad for a 
green wound.” There is, however, a 
material difference between such im- 
pertinences and that of Mr. O'Connell. 
In the former cases they are only the 
natural ramblings of uneducated minds, 
in his it seems an artful evasion to 
escape from the subject, and draw the 
reader after him. Mr. O'Connell 
could not have read Usher, could 
scarcely have heard of his argument, 
without knowing that the name with 
which the subject in dispute naturally 
connected itself was that of the Car- 
dinal Baronius, the Roman Catholic 
and ultra-montane historian. It was 
an adroit device, to offer Archbishop 
Usher's grand-son to the reader, instead 
of the papal authority on which his 
Vot. XXI.—No, 124. 
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argument rested ; and for the chance 
of success, it was worth incurring the 
risk of being termed a gossip rather 
than a historian. 

The authority, or one of the autho- 
rities, relied on by Archbishop Usher 
among his proofs that Ireland had 
separated ‘at an early period from the 
Roman see, was that of the Cardinal 
Baronius. This was an authority 
above all suspicion, the well-known 
predilections and principles of the very 
eminent cardinal conspiring with his 
acknowledged learning to render his 
testimony decisive. In the annals of 
this unimpeachable witness, at the year 
553, will be found the passage which 
Usher had cited :— 


‘* With one consent, (junctis animis,) 
all the bishops in Ireland stood up for 
the defence of the three chapters. They 
added also this iniquity, that when they 
found the Roman church to have equally 
adopted the condemnation of these chap- 
ters, and to have strengthened by its 
assent the fifth council, they separated 
Jrom it, and joined themselves to the 
schismatics of Italy, Africa, and other 
regions, haughtily, in a vain confidence 
that they stood up for the Catholic faith, 
while defending the acts of the Council 
of Chalcedon.” 


Mr. O'Connell ought not to have 
written so confident a contradiction of 
Archbishop Usher without having read 
the work he censured ; nor should he 
have refrained from stating the grounds 
on which he dissented from so high an 
authority in his church as that of Ba- 
ronius. Ignorance of such an autho- 
rity in one who writes on Irish eccle- 
siastical history has ceased to be par- 
donable since Mr. Monck Mason’s 
learned and popular “ Letter to Tho- 
mas Moore, Esq., on Primitive Chris- 
tianity in Ireland.” But it is nota 
novelty to the reader to find Mr. 
O'Connell repeating an error which 
had been previously corrected. 

As to the fact “that the church of 
Ireland was independent of the papacy” 
until the twelfth century, was never 
until then subject to Rome, and was 
long separated from communion with 
it, we should but encumber our pages 
and fatigue the reader, were we to 
detail the many proofs. We had hoped 
that the testimony of an illustrious 
foreigner would have served to ter- 
minate disputes on a subject which left 
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so little opportunity for difference of 
opinion, and little imagined that, after 
the publication of Thierry’s History of 
the Norman Conquest, a work which 
so soon attained a high and merited 
popularity, the original independence 
of the Church of Ireland could have 
been flippantly denied even by Mr. 
O'Connell. We refer the reader to 
M. Thierry’s History, Book 10, and 
content ourselves with adding, that the 
bull of Adrian assigned as the first 
good to be effected by the subjugation 
of Ireland, “the enlarging the bor- 
ders of the church,” and that when 
the Irish church was eventually re- 
duced to a union with that of Rome, 
the reason for union was thus autho- 
ritatively pronounced— 


‘That forasmuch as God hath uni- 
versally delivered them into the govern- 
ment of the English, they should in all 
points, rights (query rites), and cere- 
monies, accord with the Church of Eng- 
land."’* 


Such was the eighth article decreed 
at the Synod of Cashel, a synod called 
by the Papal Legate Christian, at the 
desire of Henry, for, as Campion styles 
it, “areformationofthechurch.” “In 
thus acting,” Campion adds, “the king 
was mindful of his charge enjoyned 
by the Popes Adrian and Alexander.” 
The Church of England had become 
subject to Rome, that of Ireland was 
to be reduced to the same subjection ; 
and so little authority had the name 
of Rome in our independent church, 
so little hope was there of establishing 
its claim by argument, that the usurpa- 
tion was stripped of all disguise, and the 
changé or “ reformation,” grounded 
on the naked right of conquest. Such 
are the obligations of Rome and Eng- 
land (that is, Norman not Saxon Eng- 
land) to each other, and our obliga- 
tions to both. Rome made over our 
civil liberties to England, and Eng- 
Jand in return prostrated our religious 
freedom under the feet of Rome. 

In process of time, England, havin 
made us share in her subjection, woul 
impart to us a share in the blessings of 
her deliverance. She would have suc- 
ceeded in her good intents had she 
been less uncompromising. Had she 
condescended to manage the chiefs, 
while she liberated the people from 
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religious oppression, she would not 
have failed; but she undertook to 
break the yoke of a two-fold tyranny, 
and thus arrayed against her enterprise 
two classes of tyrants, who would 
otherwise have entered into a conflict 
with each other. The principal Irish 
chieftains,” writes the Abbe Me Geo. 
ghegan, “ witnessing the deadly blows 
that were aimed against their religion 
and liberty, determined to make an 
effort in favour of both.” The liberty 
so dear to these Irish chiefs, Mr. 
O’Connell’s favourite witness, Captain 
Thomas Lee, has taught us how to 
value —liberty to hang, at discretion, 
five hundred persons in the year! 
O'Neal could be induced to renounce 
the Romish religion—but the privilege 
to execute summary injustice on his 
vassals, was a good not to be lightly 
surrendered. In like manner, as soon 
as Henry VIII. took the title of kin 
of Ireland, and renounced the canal 
jurisdiction of the pope, the Irish chiefs 
acknowledged him their sovereign, and 
renounced the papal supremacy. But 
when their own liberty, that is to say, 
their tyranny, was found to be in peril, 
the state of things was altered, and the 
two-fold despotism, papal and feudal, 
united to maintain their common cause 
against the liberalising policy of Eng- 
land. Eventually that policy prevailed 
against the chiefs, but prevailed in such 
a mantier as to give over the unin- 
structed people to an ecclesiastical 
dominion, which has continued, to this 
day, no mean rival of British power. 
Mr. O'Connell is bold enough to 
speak of the persecutions which Roman 
Catholics endured for their religion in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and to 
contrast it with the moderation which 
characterized the reign of her prede- 
cessor. As to the charge against 
Elizabeth, we believe a peremptory 
denial of its truth is the only answer to 
which it is entitled. Not an individual 
Roman Catholic suffered in her reign 
for religion. A few Roman Catholics 
(a very few in comparison with the 
number who became liable to punish- 
ment) suffered for treason, and were 
not permitted to screen their political 
guilt under the cloak of religious pro- 
ession : in the reign of Mary, many, 
very many, Catholics of the Church of 
England suffered death for their faith. 





* Campion’s Historie of Ireland. 
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We must, however, reply to Mr. 
O'Connell's statement respecting the 
clemency experienced in Ireland by 
Protestants who sought a refuge there 
from English severities. The explana- 
tion of the mercy experienced by Eng- 
lish refugees is simple. They were of 
the same party with those who favoured 
them. he parties in Ireland, in the 
reign of Mary, were English and Irish. 
Until modern Romanism was embodied 
in the creed of Pius IV., parties in 
Ireland were not discriminated by re- 
ligious distinctions; and while the 
English interest and government was 
busy in reducing the King’s and 
Queen’s County under the power and 
jurisdiction of the crown, they under- 
stood the policy of strengthening their 
party bygiving encouragement to Eng- 
ish settlers; and could well be satisfied 
to bide their time, for a longer period 
than the reign of Mary, before engaging 
in a religious persecution. 

Mr. O'Connell extends the praise of 
moderation to two other periods beside 
this of Mary, namely, the interval be- 
tween 1641 and 1648, and that of the 
“brief triumph of James II.,” and we 
must do him the justice to say that he 
graces his boast with the name of a 
writer whom we respect. 


** Let me give another quotation from 
a modern Protestant writer of very con- 
siderable literary merit and discrimina- 
tion. When this writer comes to treat 
of the reign of Queen Mary, he has the 
following passage— 

** 1553. ‘The restoration of the old 
religion was effected without violence ; 
no persecution of the Protestants was 
attempted ; and sEVERAL OF THE ENG- 
LISH, WHO ‘FLED FROM THE FURIOUS 
ZEAL OF Mary's INQUISITORS, FOUND 
A SAFE RETREAT AMONG THE CATHO- 
Lics oF IRELAND. It is but justice to 
this maligned body to add, that on the 
three cccasions of their obtaining the 
upper hand, THEY NEVER INJURED A 
SINGLE PERSON IN LIFE OR LIMB FOR 
PROFESSING A RELIGION DIFFERENT 
FROM THEIR OwN. They had suffered 
persecution and learned mercy, as they 
showed in the reign of Mary, in the wars 
from 1641 to 1648, and during the brief 
triumph of James IL.”— Taylor's History 
gh Civil Wars of Ireland, vol. i. p. 


We will suppose for a moment that 
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these statements are, in all their parts, 
correct ; to what do they amount ? 

1. The first instance of clemency 
has been already explained. 

2. The second instance is equall 
intelligible. The conduct of the Irish 
Roman Catholics in the time of the 
great rebellion is to be considered in 
two points of view: what they designed 
in the first outbreak of insurrection ; 
what they afterwards proclaimed as 
the purpose of their war. The ori- 
ginal design of the insurrection was 
certainly irrespective of religious dis- 
tinction—it was to exterminate all of 
English birth or blood ; the only mat- 
ter in dispute among the concocters of 
the rebellion was, whether their ob- 
ject should be effected by expulsion or 
by massacre. Such was the spirit of 
the northern tumults. The object pro- 
fessed in the war of the confederates 
which succeeded, was *‘ to assert the 
king’s prerogative, and to assert the 
freedom of their country,” civil and 
religious. By such professions only 
could they hope to win favour and re- 
tain friends. Were they to abandon 
them, or to render them suspected by 
encouraging religious persecution, they 
must abandon all hope of success. 

3. The third instance is found 
during the time of the brief triumph 
of James If. Supposing Mr. Taylor's 
statement to be correct, it amounts to 
this—that James II. who had not re- 
nounced his title toreign over Protestant 
England, whose professed object was to 
assert religious liberty for all, did not 
appear as the persecutor of his Pro- 
testant subjects in freland. 

Such are the forbearances of which 
Mr. O'Connell makes his boast; which 
he parades with all the emphasis and 
eclut which type can give them. Three 
times Roman Catholics in Ireland 
were invested with power, once for 
five years, once for broken interyals of 
seven, once for about four; in all 
these periods persecution for religious 
opinions would be injurious to the 
party in power—in two it would be 
ruinous. To vaunt of forbearance 
under circumstances such as these is 
far from being creditable to the boaster. 
While we dismiss the subject with 
these remarks, we hope not to be mis- 
understood, as if we assented to the 
correctness of the statements which 
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Mr. O'Connell has cited with an air 
so unadvisedly triumphant.* 

Much is said in the memoir of the per- 
secutions experienced by English Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastics in the reign 
of James I. It is said with little reason. 
James did, it is true, imprison eccle- 
siastics, and put some to death for the 
crime of treason; but the guilty 
author of their sufferings was the in- 
exorable pope. It need not to be told 
in how many forms, and by how many 
flagitious contrivances, successive popes 
strove to excite war and treason in 
England. It need scarcely be told, 
that creditable historians of the Church 
of Rome (we could refer to Spondanus 
the continuator of the history of 
Baronius) have admitted the truth, 
that the severities endured by the 
Roman Catholic party were pre- 
ceded and provoked by these abo- 
minable intrigues. After the dis- 
covery of the Gunpowder Plot, James 
I. offered pardon to Roman Catholic 
priests who had been imprisoned, on 
condition that they would swear alle- 
giance to his throne and person. In 
the form of the oath they saw nothing 
to disapprove. They would take it 
with a sincere conscience, if the pope 
cee The pope had prohibited: 

e would not relax the prohibition, 
and they resigned themselves to die. 
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They wished one comfort in death, 
namely, that the pope would explain 
what was objectionable in the oath 
which he would not permit them to 
save their lives by swearing. Even 
this poor consolation was denied. The 
pope was silent to their prayers, 
Surely these men might more justly 
be considered victims to the pride of 
the sovereign pontiff, than sufferers 
from the severity of English law. 

As to Mr. O'Connell’s representa- 
tions of the excesses committed by 
Protestants in various countries, we 
do not think it necessary to expose or 
examine them. We apprehend his 
design is to show that the persecutions 
of Romanists have been counterba- 
lanced by the crimes of their adver- 
saries, and thus to silence all com- 
plaints of papal intolerance. We will 
not abet him in this design, by fol- 
lowing him through the untruths or 
exaggerations of his various details, 
Let it be granted that Protestants, as 
well as Romanists, have persecuted. 
Our charge against the Church of 
Rome is only strengthened by the con- 
cession. We do not accuse her because 
of the misdeeds of former days—not 
for the blcod she has shed in war, or 
by unjust judgment—not for her dun- 
geons, her inquisition, her tortures, 
and her death by fire—not for her 


* The reader should remember, that the same authority of Romanism which com- 
mands the extermination of heretics, provides also that the faithful shall not engage 
in their terrible duties unless the times are favourable. The well-known note, in the 
Rheimish Testament, on St. Matt. xiii. 29, directs when heretics are to be spared, 
and when to be “executed.” 

**The good must tolerate the evil, when it is so strong that it cannot be redressed 
without danger and disturbance of the whole church; and commit tlie matter to 
God's judgment in the latter day. Otherwise when ill men (be they heretics or other 
malefactors) may be punished or suppressed without disturbance and hazard to the 
good, they may and ought by public authority, either spiritual or temporal, to be 
chastised or executed.” 

The memorable testimony borne by the Dublin Review, while Mr. O'Connell was 
one of its three editors, respecting the design to be served by the publication of the 
Rheimish Testament, has not attracted the attention it pre-eminently merits. 
“* The notes of the New Testament were undoubtedly intended to prepare the public 
mind for the invasion meditated by Philip II., when he projected the scheme of his 
Armada.”—Dublin Review, No. Il. p. 505. How pregnant with instruction is a 
statement like this for all men who can appreciate, at its proper value, the impor- 
tance of religious instruction. Romanism is capable, it appears, of inculcating 
pernicious politics under the sanction, and in the disguise of religion. She has 
done so, by the confession of her devoted champions, with set purpose to produce 
political results. Is it wonder that the Protestants of the day when the Rheimish 
Annotations were published, should look upon the “‘ seminary priests” with alarm ? 
Is it creditable to our times, that a declaration like that of the Dublin Review 
shall not induce Protestants of this day, in which it has been made, to inquire into 
the religious instruction provided for other seminary priests, and to call fora 
reform of it if it be found vicious ? 
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massacres, her cruelties, her treasons— 
not for the dragonnades and the per- 
fily which disgraced the reign of 
Louis the Great—for the merciless 
persecutions which welcomed the re- 
turn of Louis le Désiré to France, 
nd the not less bitter persecution 
which celebrated the advent of Whig 
misrule in Ireland ;—these may have 
been results from the sinfulness of 
the human heart: but the more ge- 
neral the tendency which conduces te 
such evils, the more imperatively does 
it demand a restraint from moral and 
religious principle, the more strongly 
doesit prohibit the adoption of any such 
system of morals as may foster it by 
encouragement. Our charge against 
Rome is, not that in times past she 
perpetrated acts of perfidy, cruelty, 
and intolerance, but that, at this day, 
she maintains principles by which 
such acts are justified and hallowed. 
This is our charge against the Church 
of Rome. Every reader who believes 
that a principle may be more impor- 
tant than a fact, will agree with us in 
thinking that we ought not to descend 
to any meaner ground of crimination. 
Mr. O'Connell's third period ex- 
tends from the year 1625 to 1660. 
The most daring effort of his genius 
in the history of this epoch, is the as- 
sertion that in the civil war “the 
Irish Catholics,” meaning not Catho- 
lies of the Church of England, but 
Romanists, ‘ adhered with desperate 
fidelity to the party of the hing!” The 
crimes with which he charges England 
as perpetrated in this period are the 
excesses and cruelties of Cromwell's 
soldiers, and the injustice wrought by 
Strafford in carrying out the “ Com- 
mission of Defective Titles.” On this 
latter accusation, we have already 
offered some remarks.* Onthe former 
we have only to say, that the “ despe- 
rate fidelity” with which Irish Roman 
Catholics adhered, not to the king, as 
Mr. O'Connell raves, but to the papal 
nuncio Rinuncini, as in his more tran- 
quil moods we have reason to believe he 
acknowledges, facilitated the successes 
of Cromwell in England, and brought 
down his terrible vengeance on Ireland. 
On this point we shall content our- 
selves with a reference to two Roman 
Catholic authorities, the Earl of 
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Castlehaven, and the Rev. C. O’Con- 
nor, D. D., in his address entitled— 
“ Columbanus ad Hibernos,” No. ii. 


“The nuncio being now at Water- 
ford, at the head of the national congre- 
gation, and having, by his threats of ex- 
communication, thus broken us, the 
lord-lieutenant, by advice of the commis- 
sioners of trust, (which were men named 
by the confederates to see the peace oh- 
served,) sent me to try if I could per- 
suade the nuncio to let the peace go on, 
But all I could do was in vain, he de- 
claring his resolution to oppose it to the 
utmost, with other expressions relating 
to blood, not becoming a churchman. 

** Now all being agreed for the de- 
livery of the places under the marquis’s 
command to the parliament commis- 
sijoners, of which Mr. Annesley (since 
made Earl of Annesley) was chief, I 
took my leave of his excelleney, resolving 
to go to France, though with much grief 
of heart to leave this noble lord, who 
had showed so much loyalty, justice, 
and steadiness in his proceedings during 
these transactions, even from the meet- 
ing in Suganstown to the conclusion of 
the peace made with the confederates ; 
and now again; to the giving up of his 
government to the parliament, for 
which I doubt not but he shall remain 
in story, as he deserves, a fixed star, 
by whose light others may walk in his 
steps. This was the effect of breaking 
the peace of forty-six; and let the 
failure of that peace lie at whose door 
it will, it is no rashness to say, that 
story hardly mentions any one thing 
that had so fatal a consequence. For if 
that peace had gone on, the king had 
presently been supplied with great 
forces out of Ireland, both of English 
and Irish; and probably might have 
prevented the ensuing mischiefs that 
shortly after happened, both to him and 
to all his loyal subjects throughout his 
dominions. The Irish had a more par- 
ticular ill fate than the rest, by this 
breach of faith.” 


Such is the judgment pronounced 
by a general officer in command of the 
Catholic confederates, himself a Ro- 
man Catholic. The following is from 
Dr. O’Connor :— 


‘* Here, then, we have the royal faith 
solemnly pledged to the Catholics on one 
side, and the Catholic faith equally and 
heartily pledged to the king on the 


* In cur March number. 
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other; and now a great question forces 
itself upon us, and I call upon my 
countrymen not to flinch from it, but to 
meet it in their usual way, front to 
front. 

“By whose intrigues, by whose in- 
terference, by what fatality were these 
auspicious commencements of happiness 
destroyed, and the curse of Cromvell 
entailed upon the Irish nation ? 

“Trishmen! fear not the ordeal of 
inquiry. These are matters, not of re- 
Yigion, but of history. ‘The: passions 
have vibrated and gone by. Théir 
angry sounds die upon our ears; and 
their unhallowed grating can produce 
no other emotion than that of pity or 
contempt. 

*« But the lessonis awful, the example 
tremendous, and the spirit that sighs 
amid the ruins of violated sanctuaries, 
broken arches, and desecrated shrines, 
warns us to turn that lesson to serious 
and substantial account ! 

** Who were they who, in 1644, every 
Where, both at home and abroad, calum- 
niated as heretical and schismatical the 
eessation concluded with Ormond in 
1643, misrepresenting the nobility, the 
gentry, and the clergy, who had agreed 

o that cessation, as betrayers of the 
Feligion of their ancestors, and of the 
interests of their country? Who were 
they who, in 1646, compelled the whole 
body of the Catholic confederates so 
perfidiously to violate the peace con- 
eluded with Ormond on the 28th of 
March, 1645, excommunicating the 
eace-makers and their adherents ? 
Who were they who, under colour of 
Feligion, so violently opposed the se- 
cond peace, concluded in 1€48, till it 
was too late either to retrieve the mis- 
chief occasioned by their holy inter- 
ference, or to abide by the conditions 
to which all the contracting parties had 
so solemnly agreed? For what purpose 
was Pope Urban the Eighth’s envoy, 
Scarampi, sent from Rome to Kilkenny 
in 1643, and Rinuncini afterwards in 
1645 ?” 


After this animated and earnest 
expostulation, Dr. O’Connor proceeds 
to prove in detail that the clergy, who 
were acting under foreign influence, 
and who attached themselves “ with 
desperate fidelity,” to use the language 
of Mr. Grattan and Mr. O'Connell, 
to the party of the nuncio, were re- 
sponsible for the evils, including the 
visitation of Cromwell, which the 
violation of the peace brought upon 
the country. 

Mr. O'Connell’s “ proofs’ extend 
no farther than to the end of this pe- 
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riod. The memoir contains a sketch 
of Irish history from that time to the 
present day, but after the exposure 
we have given of the arguments and 
authorities on which its author pro- 
fesses to rely, we do not think it ne- 
cessary to encumber our pages with 
any notice of his assertions. For the 
present it is enough to record our de. 
nial of their truth, and our disapproval 
of their tendency. 

Before we conclude, it scems ‘not 
amiss to give the reader a specimen of 
the artifice with which Mr. O'Connell 
endeavours to damage testimony ad- 
verse to his views, or to represent it 
as favourable :— 


** It may be some relief to give spe. 
cimens of the kind of evidence adduced 
to prove the reality of the alleged mas- 
sacre. The first I shall give is the fol- 
lowing extract from Sir John Temple's 
* History of the Irish Rebellion :’— 

“«* Hundreds of the ghosts of Pro- 
testants,” says Temple, ‘that were 
drowned by the rebels at Portadowa 
bridge, were seen in the river bolt up- 
right, and were heard to cry .out for 
revenge on these rebels. One of these 
ghosts was seen with hands lifted up; 
and standing in that posture from the 
29th of December to the latter end of 
the following Lent.’” 


In thus ascribing to Sir John Tem- 
ple the testimony of which he is only 
a reporter, Mr. O'Connell merely fol- 
lows in the wake of many a writer of 
his party; but he follows discredita- 
bly, inasmuch as the disingenuousness 
which he thinks it worthy of him 
to imitate, has been of late years forci- 
bly exposed and censured. It may be 
added, that the fidelity of Temple, in 
retaining the depositions which offend 
Mr. O'Connell's incredulity, so far 
from diminishing his authority, im- 
parts to his collection an internal 
evidence of truth, without which it 
might justly be held defective. A 
philosopher, even of the school of 
Hobbes, would look for some such tes- 
timonies in the records of such a time. 
The imaginations of sufferers or actors 
in atrocities like those of 1641 must 
naturally have become distempered, 
and disordered minds would body 
forth spectral apparitions like those 
described in the depositions, or would 
invest the ghastly realities so often 
a to the senses with attri- 

utes which made them seem super- 
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natural. “ Nor were the miseries of 
those less horrible who escaped the 
utmost fury of the rebels. They lan- 
guished in a state of distraction, with 
their imaginations overpowered and dis- 
ordered by the recollection of tortures 
and butchery,”"—Modern Universal 
History, vol. xlii. p. 244. 

The recital which immediately fol- 
lows the above observations, in the 
impartial history from which it is 
taken, suggests to us the second in- 
stance, which we shall lay before the 
reader, of Mr. O’Connell’s practices 
on evidence. ‘The historian proceeds 
thus :— 


“ The natural effect of these excesses 
Was an enthusiastic hatred of the Irish, 
which transported the British settlers 
into the same outrageous cruelty which 
had excited their abhorrence. The Scot- 
tish soldiers in particular, who had re- 
inforced the garrison of Carrickfergus, 
were possessed with a habitual hatred 
of popery, and inflamed to an implacable 
detestation of the Irish by multiplied 
accounts of their barbarities. In one 
fatal night they issued from Carrickfer- 

us into an adjacent district called Is- 
and Magee, where lived a number of 
the poorer Irish entirely innocent of the 
rebellion. These the soldiers are said 
to have assailed in their beds, and mas- 
sacred with deliberate cruelty.” —Jbid. 


A different account of this shocking 
affair has been given, in which the 
eruelty of the Scottish garrison is re- 
presented as the first cause of all the 
atrocities perpetrated by the northern 


insurgents. This account, although 
Dr. O’Connor declares it to have been 
fabricated in the year 1662, (when, as 
he says, Roman Catholics “ expected 
to be included in the act of settle- 
ment,”) and to have been published for 
the first time by an anonymous writer 
in a “collection of some massacres 
and murders ;” other Roman Catho- 
lics less fastidious than Columbanus, 
have adopted as true. Among these 
latter are to be found Dr. Curry, who 
has published the anonymous fabri- 
cation as an appendix to his history, 
and Mr. O’Connell, who adduces it 
4s evidence, and calls the testimony of 
Leland to its support :— 


“ We will now go back a little. The 
first great slaughter that occurred in 
the civil war after the Irish were driven 
into insurrection (and never were such 
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pains taken to compel an unwilling peo- 
ple'to rise against a government as were 
taken by the administration in Ireland 
to force the Irish to resist their tyranny!) 
is the incident Iam now going to de- 
scribe. It is taken from the “* Collee- 
tion,” and requires no preface to excite 
attention. It was the fruitful source of 
many a crime. The following is the 
Trish account :— 

** ©1641. About the beginning of No- 
vember, the English and Seotch forces at 
Knockfergus murdered in one night all 
the inhabitants of the territory of the 
island of Magee, to the number of about 
three thousand men, women, andchildren, 
all innocent persons, at a time when none 
of the Catholics of that country were in 
arms or rebellion. Note, that this was 
the first massacre committed in Ireland 
of either side.’ 

“Now, I will place in juxta-position 
with the above, the English Protestant 
account of the same transaction :— 

*** In one fatal night they’ (the gar- 
rison of Carrickfergus) ‘issued from 
Carrickfergus into an adjacent district 
called Island Magee, where a number of 
the poorer Irish resided, unoffending, 
and untainted by the rebellion. If we 
may believe one of the leaders of this 
party, thirty families were assailed b 
them in their beds, and massacred wit 
calm and deliberate cruelty.’—Leland, 
book v. chap. 3. 

‘* There is no substantial difference 
between these two accounts.” 


* No substantial difference between 
these two accounts!!!” We pass by 
the difference in point of number; we 
regard only one circumstance, that of 
time. One account fixes the date of 
the atrocity early in November, de- 
scribing it as ‘‘ the first massacre in 
that part of Ireland.” Does the other 
assign a different date? Not the por- 
tion of it which Mr. O’Connell has 
selected. But how does Leland pro- 
ceed ?— 


** As if the incident were not suffi- 
ciently hideous, popish writers have re- 
presented it with shocking aggrava- 
tion. They make the numbers of the 
ee , in a small and thinly-inha- 
bited neck of land, to amount to three 
thousand, a wildness and absurdity inte 
which other writers of such transactions 
have been betrayed. They assert that 
this butchery was committed in the be- 
ginning of November, 1641—that it was 
the first massacre committed in Ulster, 
and the great provocation to all the 
outrages of the Irish-in this quarter. 
Mr. Carte seems to favour this assertion; 
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had he earefully perused the collection 
of original depositions now in the pos- 
session of the University of Dublin, he 
would have found his doubts cleared 
most satisfactorily ; and that the mas- 
sacre of Island Magee, as appears from 
several unsuspicious evidences, was really 
committed in the beginning of January, 
when the followers of O'Neal had almost 
exhausted their barbarous malice.” 


“ There!!" (to borrow from our 
author. a monosyllable expressive of 
admiration,) “ there!!” Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s character may not be harmed by 
an exposure like this; but we cer- 
tainly know few other public men in 
the empire whose reputation it would 
not damage.* 

We must conclude, leaving much 
in our author's publication, which 
seems to invite detection, unexposed, 


and without the space or time to offer: 


comments upon the work, which its 
temper and spirit seem to challenge. 
One observation, which we repeat, 
has found, we believe, acceptance with 
many an unprejudiced reader, namely, 
that there is more than the customary 
discrepancy, in Mr. O’Connell’s pre- 
sent argument, between the premises 
and the conclusion. His premises 
show that Ireland suffered much from 
want of union with England ; that in 
proportion as the union became effec- 
tual, the condition of Ireland, and 
especially of the Roman Catholics, 
improved; and his conclusion is— 
therefore, let the union be repealed. 
In this form we have heard Mr. 
‘O'Connell’s argument described, and 
believe the description has been thought 
not inaccurate. 

The views we have endeavoured to 
unfold before the reader, although 
somewhat more minute than the ob- 
servation to which we have referred, 
are similar in character. We have 
endeavoured to show that not only 
have the sufferings of the Irish people 
been ascribable to parties residing in 
this country, but that among those 
from whom, or in the cause of whom, 
they have suffered the gravest wrong, 
that section of Romanism which has 
Mr. O’Connell for its organ and re- 
presentative, has been ever prominently 
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conspicuous. For theirown ends they 
sold their country's independence to an 
English king; for their own ends 
they resisted the English king, when 
he would extend to their countrymen 
the benefit of English laws; and thus 
made themselves answerable for cen- 
turies of anarchy and affliction. Such 
is the outline of Irish history, from 
Henry II. to Henry VIII. Since 
then, was not the war of religion con- 
ducted in a spirit and through agencies 
which necessarily provoked rigorous 
and penal enactments? Dreadful per- 
secution in the time of Mary—treason 
and most guilty stratagem in the 
times of her successors—the Bible 
corrupted with set purpose to make 
the people traitors—Italy cleared of 
her banditti that a war of assassination 
might be introduced into Jreland! 
We cannot go on with the sickening 
catalogue of misdeeds, which Mr. 
O’Connell’s work has compelled us to 
remember. We dismiss it with this 
one general remark—that for every 
evil and adversity of which he com- 
plains, that party in the Church of 
Rome which he seems especially to 
represent, directly or indirectly, is 
answerable. We have proved this 
truth in many instances. We shall 
conclude by applying it to an instance 
not the least important. 

Mr. O’Connell’s warmest indigna- 
tion is poured forth against the penal 
laws. Let the reader judge whether 
the two following testimonies ought 
not to mitigate the abhorrence with 
which the Whig party should be 
loaded for having enacted them— 


‘* In the time of my father and uncle, 
the priests educated in France were 
Jacobites. They were enemies to a cer- 
tain extent; while they submitted to 
the Jaws, their own opinions ran against 
the succession of the present family to 
the throne, and they were perhaps tins 
gerous before the French Revolution.” 


Such was the testimony of Mr. 
O’Connell before the committee of 
the House of Commons, March 4, 
1825. In the same year, on the 18th 
of the same month, and before the 


* Mr. O'Connell may have taken his extract from Leland at second hand. If so, 
Curry would be, in all probability, the medium through whom he would have re- 
ceived it. Jtis from Curry’s history our extract has been transcribed. 
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same committee, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Doyle was examined— 


** Was there any thing in the conduct 
of the Roman Catholics, in your opinion, 
during the reign of the Stuarts, that 
justified the English parliament in pass- 
ing the penal laws against them ?— Yes ; 
Ithink at that time the connection of 
the Roman Catholics with the Stuarts 
was such as justified, and even made 
it necessary, for the English government 
to pass some penal laws against the 
Catholies,” &e. &e. 


Dr. Doyle does not think that the 

nal code, in all its harshness, was 
justified ; but his admission that some 
penal laws were necessary is im- 
portant. 

Let these remarkable admissions be 
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remembered. Dr. Doyle affirms that 
it*was necessary for England to enact 
penal laws. He avows also that Ro- 
man Catholic bishops for Ireland were 
appointed by the house of Stuart after 
its exclusion from the throne. Mr. 
O'Connell affirms that the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, educated in France, were 
enemies to the British crown. Letit be 
added, that at the instigation of these 
ecclesiastics, the Irish Roman Catholics 
refused to give the sovereign assurance 
of their loyalty. Let, then, the penal 
laws of England be compared with 
those of France, where the Jacobite 
clergy of Ireland were educated, and 
let the judgment for or against 
England be pronounced, after assign- 
ing due value to all these extenuating 
acknowledgments and circumstances. 


PAGE 460. 


Some of Mr, O’Connell’s admirers and panegyrists, who do not altogether 
ess of his ‘“‘ Memoir,” have intimated a persuasion that were he to write 
sketches of the events and actors of his own times he would confer a benefit on his 
country. We do not share in this_opinion. Such expressions as that to which this note 
is appended indispose us to entertain it. The writer who can avail himself of his 
office as a historian, to calumniate contemporaries to whom he is politically opposed, 
is not the person from whom we could feel justified in expecting an instructive or 
an impartial account of the events of his own times. 

We doubt even the policy of indulging, as Mr. O'Connell does, in abuse of such 
personages as those against whom his invectives are directed. To tell his readers 
that the perpetrators of all the evils which he says have been inflicted on Ireland, 
were the Shaws, and Jefroys, and Verners, the Wicklows, and Rodens, and Stanleys 
of the old times, is to hazard in the judgments of all, and to destroy in the minds of 
most, the effect which his memoir seems intended to produce. To the exertions of 
some of the noblemen and gentlemen whom he assails, he and his party ure mainly 
indebted for their privileges and power ; to the benevolence and generosity of others 
a grateful people have made frequent acknowledgments. When landlords, like 
Lord Stanley in the south, like Lord Roden and Colonel Verner in Ulster, are repre- 
sented as the types of old oppressors, must it not be an inevitable conclusion that the 
great men of former, as well as of more recent days, have been grossly calumniated, 

There was especial bad taste in bringing forward the name of Verner in the 
manner in which our author has introduced it. Mr. O'Connell was member of a 
parliamentary committee, from which Colonel Verner was excluded as a party man, 
although five Roman Catholics were permitted to form part, and the most efficient 
part, of it. Before that committee the life and habits of Colonel Verner were, it 
might be said, laid bare, and (although it appeared that a system of espionage 
had been established round him by stipendiaries of the Whig government). nothing 
was laid bare prejudicial to his high reputation as a gentleman and a landlord. 
After having seen him pass through such an ordeal with honour, it comes with a 


peouliarly bad grace from Mr. O’Connell to introduce his name disrespectfully. 
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A SCENE IN THE LIFE OF TORQUATO TASSO. 


BY MISS PARDOR. 


Ir was evening; and a bright moon, 
riding through a sky whose deep blue 
was unsullied by a single cloud, shed 
its flood of clear cold light over the 
fair city of Florence ; Ceenght into 
strong and bold relief, the outline of 
the lofty hills by which it is partially 
surrounded ; gave to the villa-studded 
plain which stretches towards Pisa, 
the aspect of a sheet of molten silver ; 
made the fairy bridge of the Trinity 
look like a band of ivory linking to- 
gether the two shores of the lovely 
Arno, whose mimic waves were danc- 
ing and crisping beneath the splen- 
dour of the hour ; slept upon the lofty 
tower of the cathedral; and relieved, 
by its bright flakes of light, and the 
long deep shadows with which they 
were contrasted, the heavy Tuscan 
architecture of the ducal palace. 

In a spacious apartment of that regal 
habitation, and beside a high-arched 
easement, which was widely opened to 
admit the moonlight that poured across 
the tapestry-covered floor, sat a lady, 
so beautiful, that although forty sum- 
mers had already passed over her head, 
and that the traces of both care and 
passion were written upon her brow, 
she seemed to have defied alike time 
and trial to rob her of her haughty 
and excelling loveliness. It was the 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, the wife 
of Francesco de Medici, the celebra- 
ted and worthless Bianca Cappella, of 
whom it has been said by an accom- 
plished writer of the present day, that 
“her story was a romance and her 
death a tragedy.” Further within the 
ehamber, and beyond the influence of 
the cold light which rested upon the 
person of the lady, reclined a man 
some four or-five years her junior, 
whose lofty and well-proportioned fi- 
gure gave a promise of strength and 
vigour which was negatived by the 
worn ani Janguid although handsome 
countenance above it. The extraor- 
dinary magnificence of his dress, and 
the majestic ace of his bearing, 
would at once have distinguished him 
as the sovereign of the grand-duchy, 


and the representative of the princely 
line of the Medici, without the witness 
of the elaborately-carved shield, bear- 
ing the arms of his house, by which the 
tall back of the large oaken chair in 
which he sat was surmounted, and 
which was fully revealed in the strong 
light of a silver lamp that was sus- 
pended from the ceiling immediately 
above it. He held a paper in his hand, 
upon which he occasionally dropped 
his heavy eyes, though rather, as it 
seemed, instinctively, than from any in- 
clination to decipher its contents. But 
there was yet another individual in the 
chamber, standing a few paces distant 
from the regal pair, and immediately 
in front of the Grand Duchess, whose 
nobility, based upon a genius which 
was to render him immortal, was, ne- 
vertheless, not sufficiently recognised 
at that moment to entitle him to a 
seat in so august a presence. The 
person in question wore a plain dress 
of black velvet, fitted closely to his tall 
and elastic figure, which was grace- 
fully rather than powerfully moulded, 
and was principally corres for 
the exquisite symmetry of his limbs, 
and for a certain expression of lofty 
and powerful intellect, which made 
him, despite the elevated rank and 
sumptuous apparel of his companions, 
by far the most prominent and inter- 
esting figure of the group. If, how- 
ever, this were the first impression 
produced by the appearance of the indi- 
vidual under mention, a second glance 
complicated the feeling of the obser- 
ver, for there was a wild and wander- 
ing expression in his large deep eye, 
and an occasional restlessness in his 
manner, which told that the flame 
within burned at times too fiercely for 
the goodly lamp from whence it ema- 
nated, and that it had been fed so la- 
vishly as to endanger all within the 
sphere of its influence. 

Such was Torevato Tasso, as, in 
the year 1585, the immortal author 
of the Gerusalemme Liberata, stood a 
suppliant before the sovereigns of Tus- 
cany. 
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The ducal houses of Medici and 
Ferrara had been long at feud, and 
Tasso had warmly espoused the party 
of his friend and patron, Alfonso, 
Duke of Ferrara, to whom, in terms 


of grateful affection, he had dedicated 
his wondrous epic; whose sister he 
had loved even to madness; and in 
whose cause he had put forth seve- 
ral writings, in which he had deeply 
wounded the pride of the Florentine 
nobility. The aberration of intellect 
of which he had been occasionally the 
victim since the discovery of his ill- 
fated passion, and the imprisonment 
by which it was followed, had so tho- 
roughly unsettled his tastes and habits, 
that, pursued by imaginary evils, he 
had wandered to Turin, to Rome, and 
thence to Sorrento; but the magnet 
around which all the deepest feelings 
of his nature unceasingly revolved, 
drew him back once more to Ferrara, 
where the violence of his passion for 
the Princess Leonora displayed itself 
so publicly, that he was carried as a 
lunatic to the Hospital of St. Anne. 
The hypochondriacal malady deepened 
upon him in his cumpulsory solitude ; 
but conscious that his incarceration, 
far from originating in vindictiveness 
on the part of Alfonso, had been de- 
signed by that prince rather as a boon 
than a punishment, he employed his 
weary leisure in writing letters to the 
Italian courts, imploring their inter- 
ference to terminate a captivity which 
he believed to be rapidly undermining 
his reason. His entreaties were at 
length complied with; and on the 
occasion of the marriage of Donna 
Virginia de Medici with Don Cesare 
d’Este, Tasso withdrew to Mantua, 
and a short time afterwards, when a 
reconciliation was effected between the 
houses of Medici and Ferrara, the 
Grand-Duchess of Tuscany having ex- 
pressed a wish to see the author of the 
Gerusalemme, he was invited to Flo- 
rence by the sovereign, who seldom 
suffered a request of Bianca to remain 
unsatisfied ; while Tasso, on his side, 
pony feeling that Ferrara was no 
onger to him the home which it had 
ence been, and still imbued with that 
love of wandering which had of late 
years formed so conspicuous a feature 
of his character, readily yielded him- 
self to the invitation, and was so 
courteously received by the beautiful 
Bianca, that, after celebrating her at- 


tractions in a score of deathless lyrics; 
he resolved to offer his services to 
Francis, and to attach himself to the 
court of Tuscany. 

As the project presented itself, he 
ascertained that the Della Cruscan 
Academy, which had constituted it- 
self the supreme court of criticism in 
Italy—perhaps, partly moved by a 
desire to ensure its own popularity 
among the patricians of Florence, whom 
he had so deeply offended—had re- 
solved to subject to the ordeal of their 
shallow and verbal analysis, the Geru- 
salemme ; and great as was the con- 
tempt in which he individually held 
their decisions, Tasso was, neverthe- 
less, aware that their verdict might 
operate unfavourably upon the mass of 
his countrymen, who were either too 
indolent or too prejudiced to form 
their own unbiassed judgment upon a 
work into which he had woven. the 
brightest portion of his genius. Can 
it be wondered at that this reflection 
gave strength to his determination ? 
He hesitated no longer. He at once 
addressed a letter to Francis, in which 
he implored his protection against the 
attacks which he had been taught to 
expect, and which were to involve both 
his person and his writings ; and in 
return for this condescension, he vo- 
lunteered to devote all his energies, 
both of body and mind; to the interests 
of Tuscany. But the Grand Duke 
had appropriated the affront which 
Tasso had offered to the Florentine 
aristocracy: and not even the entrea- 
ties of his consort could shake his reso- 
lution for revenge upon the unhappy 
poet. Vanity, ambition, and the love 
of power, alike urged Bianca to perse- 
vere in her endeavour to procure the 
reception of Tasso as an accredited 
member of the court. Every endea- 
vour, both on her part, and on that of 
the poet himself, had hitherto failed, 
and it had been with considerable dif- 
ficulty that the Grand Duke had been 
induced to grant the interview which 
we are about to describe, and which 
had commenced by a presentation of 
the petition which Francis held in his 
hand, and over which as he received 
it from the poet, he had glanced his 
eye listlessly, and with a stolid expres- 
sion of countenance which almost ren- 
dered words superfluous: “1 cannot 
entertain the prayer with honour to 
myself,” he said coldly, as he slowly 
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raised his heavy eyelids, and looked 
from the paper which he held.towards 
the poet; “for not even your skill, 
sir bard, can blind me to the fact, that 
we of Florence are indebted to the 
reconciliation which we have just ef- 
fected with the house of Ferrara, for 
the proffer of Torquato Tasso’s ser- 
vices.” 

“ I came to Florence by your high- 
ness’s invitation,” was the somewhat 
haughty reply. 

« I admit the fact ; but it is not the 
less certain that in the feud which has 
so long divided the courts of Ferrara 
and Tuscany, you have little served 
my interests either by word or pen; 
and surely you, the friend of princes, 
and the lyrist of royal dames, would 
not lean your fortunes upon the nobili 
artisti of Florence," or il giogo della 
nuova tirannide della casa Medici—I 
believe that I do not err in thus re- 
porting your own words?” 

‘We must strive to overlook the 
intemperance of his language in the 
brilliancy of his genius,” said Bianca, 
with a gracious smile, intended to blunt 
the edge of the Grand Duke's sar- 
easm. “ Suffer the graceful composi- 
tions which he has lately addressed to 
myself, my lord, to counteract, in your 
mind, the hasty expressions wrung 
from him by party feeling.” 

“If report wrong him not,” pur- 
sued Francis, who evidently enter- 
tained a great distaste to the poet, 
“his homage to the sex does not 
always confine itself to adulatory son- 
nets ; even where the strong barriers 
of birth and station might compel him 
to amore guarded worship ; and your 
highness has rather to thank his ne- 
cessities than his sincerity for the ver- 
bal incense which he has offered at 
your shrine.” 

As the Grand Duke spoke, Tasso 
advanced a couple of paces towards 
him ; his eye burnt with light, his 
lofty figure dilated, and he crushed 
between his hands the velvet cap which 
he had withdrawn on his entrance 
into the apartment. Every nerve qui- 
vered, and his beauty was almost fear- 
ful as he shook back the dark mass of 
curling hair which fell low along his 
cheeks, while a smile, that was half 
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bitterness and half defiance, played 
about his lip. The eyes of Francis 
were fixed upon him at the moment; 
for he designed that not only the irony 
with which he spoke, but also the sub- 
ject to which he had made allusion, 
should wound the sensitive spirit of 
his listener ; yet, nevertheless, there 
was something so overpowering in the 
wild emotion which his words had con- 
jured up, that he suffered himself to 
be interrupted almost unconsciously, 
when the poet vehemently exclaimed— 

* You do well to reproach me, my 
lord duke, and to cast back upon my 
spirit the load which it has long been 
striving to shake off! It is true that 
I have loved—deeply and passionately 
—as those only can love who look be- 
yond earth and earthly things for fuel 
to feed the fire which consumes them. 
I have loved and suffered—the heart 
does not study place or pedigree when 
it gives itself away; for where it is 
warm and honest, it must in every 
case ennoble the object of its worship. 
And yet, men who bow down before 
an ermine-bordered mantle and a glit- 
tering star, called it madness in Tor- 
quato Tasso to love perfection, because 
it was so robed. Out on the syco- 
phants! One throb of such a passion 
was worth the lip-service of a cen- 
tury.” 

The enthusiast paused for a mo- 
ment, and the Grand-Duke was about 
to speak, when the Lady Bianca, whose 
flashing eye and burning cheek be- 
traved how deeply she had been moved 
by the energy of the poet, made a ges- 
ture of silence, as she looked implor- 
ingly towards her consort. 

“And what though I stand before 
your highness, proffering fealty te 
the house of Medici,” pursued Tasso 
proudly, “I am no vulgar plebeian, 
unworthy of the service that I seek. 
I am the son of that Bergamo Tasso 
who, not content with the unsullied 
nobility of his birth, rendered himself 
honoured by his virtues, and distin- 
guished by bis genius, and upon whose 
tomb it was held sufficient to inscribe 
the words, Ossa Bernardi Tassi. For 
myself, my lord, my only crime has 
been that I have clung too closely 
to the cause which I espoused ; but, 


* Tasso, during the courtly controversy in which he supported the party of 
his patron, had so designated the Florentine nobility. 
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surely, if your highness hath found it 
meet to extend the hand of fellowship 
to the sovereign of Ferrara, it may be 
also fitly granted to those to whom he 
has vouchsafed his friendship.” 

« Tasso pleads well, my lord,” said 
the Grand Duchess, “and, I trust, 
not vainly. As he has truly stated, 
he is no common suppliant ; his fame 
is bruited throughout Italy; and if he 
be but just to his own powers, he will 
be an ornament to the court of Tus- 
cany.” 

“ The academy judges otherwise,” 
said Francis, drily. 

A withering curl of scorn played 
about the mouth of the poet. “ And 
shall a Medici bow down his judgment 
to such a fiat,”’ he exclaimed con- 
temptuously. ‘ Shall a Medici consent 
to test the outpourings of genius by 
the verdict of a bench of dullards, 
who suffer the bright spark of thought 
emitted by the spirit to escape them, 
while they are struggling amid the sea 
of words upon which it scintillates ? 
Shall a Medici content himself to deal 
with those emanations of intellect 
with which the Creator has permitted 
his creatures, from time to time, to 
light up the dull materialism of a sen- 
sual and selfish world, as the school- 
boy cons his daily task? What are 
love, ambition, fame—save as the spi- 
rit robes them with its own brightness, 
and invests them with its own glory? 
What is even life itself, save a hideous 
skeleton, until the glowing draperies 
of mind have been flung over it, and 
lent a grandeur and a grace to the 
crude mass beneath them? Let the 
Della Cruscan sages cavil at words— 
tis their vocation—and the extent of 
their intellectual power will reach no 
further than to make them the world’s 
gibe; but the house of Medici and the 
author of the Gerusalemme look for a 
worthier and a prouder immortality!” 

“Iam content to share mine with 
the academy,” was the cold reply of 
the Grand-Duke. “ We will detain 
you no longer, sir. Her highness 
thanks you for the courtly phrases in 
which you have done her homage ; 
and I add my own acknowledgments 
for the proffer you have made of your 
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talents and services to the court of 
Tuscany. While you continue in Flo- 
rence, all honour shall be paid to you 
as my invited guest, even by the nobili 
artisti, for whom you have expressed 
so sovereign a contempt; but I cans 
not interfere with the decisions of the 
academy.” 

“‘ T shall not urge you further, my 
lord duke,” said the poet, “nor will 
I longer intrude upon your hospita- 
lity. Futurity will be the judge be- 
tween me and my critics. Florence 
has granted a lordly tomb alike to 
Michael Angelo and to Machiavel, 
and perchance Rome will not refuse 
a resting-place to the ashes of Tor- 
quato Tasso.” 

* You speak gloomily, signor,” said 
Bianca Capella, in her softest and most 
sympathising tone. 

“Not so, madam, although per- 
chance somewhat solemnly ; for such 
a grave as I aspire to gain will not be 
lightly won. Fare you well, lady. 
This was my last appeal; and to- 
morrow I depart. I leave my grati- 
tude with your highnesses—it has 
been nobly earned, and regally com- 
pelled.” 

* At least, sir poet, wear this trin- 
ket, to recall sometimes to your me- 
mory Bianca of Tuscany,” said the 
Grand Duchess, and while she spoke 
she withdrew a heavy chain of gold 
from her neck, which, as Tasso knelt 
before her, she flung over his head ; 
and then, extending towards him her 
small and beautiful hand, which he 
pressed with reverence to his lips, she 
added graciously—* Whatever may be 
the decree of the academy, rest as- 
sured that you leave behind you warm 
friends in Florence, who will rejoice 
in your prosperity.” 

‘* Heaven prosper the Grand Duchy!” 
murmured Tasso, in a low deep voice ; 
and when he had risen from his knee, 
and made a profound obedience to 
Francis de Medici, which was cour- 
teously but coldly returned, he quitted 
the apartment, and hurriedly withdrew 
from the precincts of the palace. 

Early on the morrow, Torquato 
Tasso was on his way to Rome. 
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A LEGEND OF THE WARS OF THE LEAGUE. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


The Castle of Arques is a ruin now, 
But a beautiful ruin, we must allow, 
With its crumbling wall 
Too solid to fall, 
And its gate, and its moat with no water at all. 
*Twas built on a hill, 
And it stands there still, 
O’erhanging a church of the olden time, 
Which is worth a visit before you climb. 
Besides two inns, where they've nothing but eggs, 
And very thin cider in wooden kegs ; 
Some farins, and the villa of Madame Clarke, 
All on the high road to the chateau d’ Arques. 


When summer sets in, 
And pic-nics begin, 
When Dieppe is crowded and Paris is thin, 
"Tis the fashion to start 
In carriage or cart, 
Or mounted on bouriques, which (joking apart) 
Are nothing but donkeys, or else in a bus, 


Where they bear any squeezing without any fuss : 


Some with dainties, whose flavour would charm e’en a vatel, 
And some with cream cheeses quite fresh from Neufchatel, 
Rich, poor, old and young, and all ripe for a lark, 

A diner sur T nerbe at the Castle of Arques. 


But there was a time when within its walls 
Stood banquet chambers and council halls, 
When the merry laughter of damsels fair, 
And the tramp of warriors echoed there; 
When a banner waved from its turret high, 
And the moat around it was never dry ; 
When to hold it long was a task of glory, 
Apropos to which I'll tell you a story. 


In the days of the League, 

When strife and intrigue 

Armed each fierce zealot’s hand 

With the spear and the brand, 
When Religion was named but to sanctify crime, 
And the death-signal tolled in St. Germain’s deep chime: 
When France lay divided, when bigotry, steeling 
The heart to each tender and natural feeling, 
O’er the once happy hearth scattered discord and woe, 
*Twas then, and ‘tis sweet to say, long, long ago, 
That one morning alone in his council room sat 
Dieppe’s hardy old governor, Emar de Chattes. 


In form he was spare, 
Not o’erburthened with hair, 
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For his head save one lock at the top was quite bare : 
But though I've allowed yout this secret to share, 
Don’t imagine that ev'ry one then was aware 

Of a fact he concealed with much trouble and care, 
By wearing a smart, at the same time a light cap, 
Which he never took off till he put on his nightcap. 


He sat deep in thought, but ‘twas easy to see 

That grief had no share in his long reverie ; 

For the smile on his lip, and the flash of his eye, 

As he drained a huge goblet of Burgundy dry, 

To any such fancy at once gave the lie: 

And he muttered at times a few words, as he thought, 
“ Parbleu ! sacrés liqueurs ! we'll trick ‘em, rare sport ;” 
Then grew rather impatient, and walked up and down, 
And the smile on his brow was exchanged for a frown: 
And he sent for the guard—* Go, look out at the gate, 
The plan must have failed, or they'd not be so late.” 
Then he walked rather quicker, a light chanson humming, 
Only pausing to ask—* Is there any one coming?” 


We must change the scene to Arques’s high towers, 
And put back our clocks a few short hours, 

From sunny noon to the dawn of day, 

An excusable licence, as poets say. 

The sentry yawned as his watch he kept, 

And envied the lucky folks who slept— 

And vowed in secret, if ever he 

By hook or by crook should a captain be, 

He’d sleep all night, and doze all day, 

Whatever the League or the King might say. 


An hour flew past, and the sun mounted higher, 
The sentinel’s legs were beginning to tire, 
The sleepers awoke, and the Captain came down, 
In a black velvet skull-cap, and gay morning gown: 
Then he crossed the great hall, 
And came out on the wall, 
To visit each post, and the muster to call; 
Then he saw two poor spies both hung up by the neck fast, 
Had the ears of a third slit, and went into breakfast. 


And such a breakfast! veal and ham, 
Pork and poultry, beef and lamb, 
Paté, salmi, fricassé, 

Venison, kid, and sanglier : 

Capon, pheasant, brawn and chine, 
Flasks of ev’ry kind of wine; 

Ev'ry choice and dainty dish, 

Ey’ry thing excepting fish ! 


The Captain frowned, 
As he looked around, 
And he clenched his fist, and his teeth he ground. 
‘¢ Again,” he cried, 
** Am I defied ? 
Is this the way my table’s supplied ? 
No fish for a week though so near the sea-side! 
Save the tasteless trout in the stream hard y 
And those we can't catch, for we haven't a fly! 
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Look out, sir caterer, dost thou see 
Those rascals swinging on yonder tree? 
Thou dost—well then, I’ve a word for thee, 
That bough’s big enough to carry three ! 
And beware, 
For I swear 
Par le roi Dagobert, 
If I find to-morrow no better fare, 
Thou shalt furnish a meal for the crows up there! 


The caterer trembled in mute dismay, 
And ‘twas long ere he ventured a word to say, 
Save “ Hélas !” and “ oh my!” and * alack and a day!” 
Till he cried, while his knees in his fright knocked together, 
“‘ Great Captain, J am not to blame, but the weather ! 
I've sent boats to sea for fish, ever so many, 
It isn't my fault if they haven’t caught any ; 
Ev'ry vessel and smack 
Was forced to put back, 
For the winds were so rough, and the sky was so black, 
Mais j’espére,”—here he paused, for a sound struck his ear, 
A sound which, ’twas clear, 
Gave him pleasure to hear, 
For he broke into something not unlike a cheer: 
E’en the Captain smiled grimly, and ev'ry one present, 
Who before had looked doleful, now tried to look pleasant ; 
When in rushed a soldier, strict etiquette scorning, 
“ Such fish, sir, soles, flounders, and all caught this morning!” 


At the castle-gate about a score, 
There might have been less and there might have been more, 
Of fishermen stood with an ample store 
In baskets with coarse cloth covered o’er: 
While to tantalize 
The sentries’ eyes, 
Ev'ry now and then the cloth would rise, 
And a sole or a flounder its tail would shake, 
As if to say, “ we're all wide awake,” 
And to prove what the men by St. Etienne swore, 
They were all in the water an hour before. 


The caterer came to the gate in a trice, 
Chose out the best fish, and inquired the price ; 
« Ahem!” said the men, 
* If you pick ’em, why then, 
Tho’ they’re worth fifteen crowns, you shall have ‘em for ten.” 
«Ten! a fine price to fix ! 
Come, I offer you six!” 
“« Not enough by two crowns, say nine!” ‘ Seven or nix! 
Don’t you see out of seven crowns five at least are gain ; 
Money in hand, too, now is it a bargain? 


“‘ Take this for our answer!” the spokesman replied, 
Drawing out a long knife which hung down at his side, 
And which under his clothes he had managed to hide ; 
While his comrades showed their knives, and rushed thro’ the gate, 
Which the guards did all they could to stop, but too late ; 
And one of them drew 
Out a horn, which he blew, 
Till the shrill signal brought a fresh party to view, 
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From a snug ambuscade very near the grand entry, 
Where they had been lying dnseen by the sentry. 


Alas! for poor caterer, quickly brought down 
By a most unmistakeable crack on the crown, 
While the fish, about which there had been such a pother, 
Lay scattered around him one over the other ; 
The drums beat to arms, but the drummers soon fled, 
And tried hard to escape being knocked on the head; 
While the valorous Captain frowned fiercer than ever, 
And vowed he would never surrender, no never! 

But yet, strange to say, 

When commanded to lay 
Down his sword by the victors, he never said nay, 
But made haste with the very best grace to obey ; 
So they sent him to Dieppe soon after the fray 
On his favourite horse (for they hadn’t a shay,) 
As a prisoner out of the common way! 


Sir Emar de Chattes on the ramparts stood, 
In a rather impatient and angry mood, 
And he asked ev'ry soldier who ran to and fro, 
** Do you see nothing yet ?” and they all answered “ No!” 
Now a German in his place would then have said “ So!" 
But being a Frenchman, he merely cried “ Oh!” 
And, I’m sorry to add, 
Used some words very bad, 
Such as one might expect from an omnibus cad, 
Or a Billingsgate damsel, who has them quite pat, 
But not from a knight like Sir Emar de Chattes. 


Hark! what means that shout ? 
Off hurries a scout 
Towards the old gate of Dieppe in haste to find out ; 
And the sentinels strain 
Their eyes, but in vain, 
To see what is coming below in the lane ; 
Tho’ they hear horses’ feet in the distance quite plain, 
Yet a turn in the road shuts out all from their view : 
Hark! the noise and the shouts are commencing anew, 
And the scout, overcome with fatigue and the heat, 
Mounts the ramparts, and falls at the governor's feet s 
*’ Tis done, sir, 
We've won, sir, 
As sure as a gun, sir, 
The glory is yours, and the castle’s King Harry’s own! 
Parbleu! they’ve nabbed both the Captain and garrison! 


Reader, if ever you happen to stray 

Near the old chateau with its ruins grey, 
You'll not forget this famous fray, 

Though ages.since then have passed away ; 
But if you're polite, (and I don’t doubt that) 
Anda col subject, you'll take off your hat 
In respect to the manes of Emar de Chattes. 


Vor. XXI.—No. 124. 





Pastoral Annals. 


PASTORAL 


Purrose and performance, design 
and execution—rarely correspond and 
bear witness for each other with so 
much felicity as in this beautiful and 
unpretending little volume. It was 
prepared, the author informs us, with- 
out originally any thought of publica- 
tion; and it bears, throughout, traces 
which prove that it was composed only 
in favourable moments, when the 
author was drawn to his task by the 
attraction of love—not driven to it by 
the stern compulsion of ungrateful 
labour. 


‘** The series of ‘ Pastoral Annals’ here 
presented to the = was commenced 
at an early period of the author's pro- 
fessional fi —primarily under the im- 
pression, that a labour of such a nature 
might tend to exercise him in habits of 
composition of a familiar kind, as a pre- 
lude to more sustained and serious 
effort; subsequently, when the number 
of faets recorded, had increased to a 
considerable amount, he conceived the 
idea that at some undefined period they 
might interest or amuse his own or his 
friends’ leisure hours—and so he per- 
severed,” 


We thank the author for his perse- 
verence, and trust that the extracts 
we subjoin will satisfy the reader 
that we have reason to be grateful, 
Take the following as an example of 
scenic description—the time near sun- 
set, the evening serene:— 


‘Far below—for the elevation to 
which I had attained was about five hun- 
dred feet above the level of the cham- 
paign country—an extensive plain spread 
itself almost as far as the eye could 
reach. Winding through woodlands and 
downs, and by many a hamlet and vil- 
lage, with church and tower and spire, 
and lavish of passing graces on the few 
seats of our thinly-sown gentry along 
which it flowed, a river white as silver 
ner its way, till lost in an immense 
ake. That again, vast as a sea, was 
terminated by a range of not very lofty 
mountains, on whose summits rested the 
gathering clouds of night. The even- 
ing, the silence—for if any, none but 
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distant sounds reached my ear, and be- 
tween the effect of distant sounds upon 
the mind, and perfect stillness, there is 
an affinity which I have often remarked, 
without finding a satisfactory solution ; 
—the glorious prospect before me— 
lovely, soft, and placid also—the unde- 
finable sentiment, that though in my 
native land, I yet was encompassed by 
a pees as distinct from myself as the 
inhabitants of China, or Lapland ;—the 
occasion on which I eame ;—the struggle 
which my own ancestors had made, and 
millions likewise of their fellow-men, to 
burst the bonds of Romish thraldom ;— 
the progress of truth throughout the 
soaliette partial withdrawal, its varied 
fortunes—now flickering as if unable to 
maintain a steady flame—now blazing 
as a meteor, and, alas! as quickly ex- 
piring ;—and at length prophecy, like 
some great musical composer ere the 
piece concludes, drawing together all 
the scattered melodies, and in one grand 
harmonious peal uniting each simplest 
and each loftiest tone. So (thought 1) 
shall that “sure word’ vindicate the 
providence of God, and stamp the im- 
press of his sovereignty, and the triumph 
of insulted truth, on the closing scene 
of this earth’s dispensation.” 


The following passage of mingled 
narrative and description possesses a 
moral interest of no ordinary charac- 
ter. The situation is one of breath- 
less suspense, and all the accessaries 
of nature—the accidents of light and 
shade, silence, solitude, motion, repose 
—all things of sight and sound are 
made subordinate to the effect to be 
produced; and the whole scene is 
vepresnrrce in language most happily 
selected, and in which the absence of 
exaggeration is felt as a distinguish- 
ing and positive characteristic. In 
such language objects are seen by the 
light, and in the atmosphere, in which 
they appear to best advantage. The 
writer is residing in a solitary man- 
sion, in a district where Protestants 
are few, and at a season of much poli- 
tical disquiet. 


“ The night was, as I have said, 
bright moonlight—bright indeed in an 
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unusual degree;—and well was the 
lovely scene on which they fell, worthy 
the placid beams of our softly-shining 
satellite. Distant about half a mile 
from the house in which I lived, lay an 
immense lake, stretching far away to 
the southward, the extreme limit being 
lost in a faintly-coloured haze. Its 
breadth, which may have been about 
four miles, was distinctly traceable ; low 
mountains of brown heathy pasturage, 
whose height was consldorelia magni- 
fied by the shadows thrown on the water 
from a few small islands, bounded it on 
either side. The shape of the shore or 
surrounding highlands was not pecu- 
liarly striking, and only bold in one or 
two spots; but there was an expanse of 
water and of land, and when these are 
blended in the same view, it cannot be 
otherwise than pleasing ; and besides, 
at the time I write of it was between 
one and two in the morning, and a bright 
moon shone. 

“ After gazing for some minutes with 
intense interest upon the enchanting 
spectacle, I raised the window with the 
utmost caution, so that I might not oc- 
casion any noise, and stood a little re- 
tired, to avoid the possibility of being 
observed, Yet what eyes wece likely 
to behold me, unless those of the glorious 
planet which shed its silvery rays in mild 
profusion around? or perhaps, too, the 
more distant prying of ‘some calmly 
conscious star ?’ 

“ For a while I scanned the objects be- 
fore me with keen and anxious scrutiny, 
and listened as if I was all ear. But 
not a sound reached me—no, not a rust- 
ling shrub or blade demonstrated the 
theory of universal motion, or spoke the 
voice of nature through any of her count- 
less organs. 

** To me it seemed—so perfect was the 
stillness—as if the sense of hearing were 
unnecessary to complete the happiness 
ofman, The vigilance of the watchman 
soon gave place to a species of medita- 
tion erety to be called contemplative. 
That in its turn was fast passing into a 
state of dreamy reverie, to which bed 
and a closed casement would have offered 
a fitting and acceptable hospitality, when 
my musings were disturbed by a half- 
uttered growl from my four-footed com- 
panion. He had indeed disdained to use 
more feet than his master during the 
period I have described. With paws 
resting upon the window-seat, and hind 
feet firmly set on the floor, the wakeful 
creature surveyed the scene. Whether 
he partook of my reflections, or that his 
mind was occupied by some more origi- 
nal sentiments, I am unable to affirm 
with the certitude becoming a narrator 
of facts, and therefore forbear to pledge 
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nfy truth to what I cannot maintain. 
This, however, I declare, that the half- 
growl above mentioned startled me—as 
valiant soldiers have assured me the 
preluding gun has roused them—from, 
it might be, a profound sleep, to the 
strife and danger of a bloody battle. 
Off to the rear, like the women and 
baggage of the army, went all my roe 
mance, accompanied by sundry detach 
ments of the ‘ sublime and beautiful,’—. 
who, somewhat like our ‘ Braves Belges’ 
at Waterloo, acted on that wisest of 
principles, the ‘ sauve qui peut,’ before 
a shot was fired. These all being placed 
in safety, I bent my manlier energies 
towards the field. Still, though strain- 
ing every faculty, I saw nothing, and 
heard nothing. I almost envied the 
calm repose of nature. A moment more, 
and my little dog growled again. ‘The 
shock to my nerves was less powerful, 
but more convincing than before. No 
doubt now remained in my mind, that 
the whole world was not allasleep, I 
looked, and listened with palpitatin 
eagerness for about a minute, when 
perceived several human figures crossing 
my lawn, between my house and the 
lake, at about four hundred yards dis- 
tance. They carried arms upon their 
shoulders—whether spades, or pikes, or 
muskets, I could not determiie; but 
their glancing in the moonbeams proved 
them to be metal. They marched in 
order, as well as I could distinguish, 
two and two, preserving the strictest 
silence; innumber probably about thirty. 
‘* The party, which was now fullin view 
had emerged from the shadow of a hill ; 
—whence they had come, or whither 
going, I could not tell. Their move- 
ment was in a parallel direction to the 
parsonage, and somewhat inclining to- 
wards the lake. It was therefore to be 
inferred that, if at all, I was not their 
first or immediate object. But notwith- 
standing this reprieve, I confess myself 
totally incapable of describing the feel- 
ings with which I surveyed this formid- 
able band. It is needless to dwell on 
the humility and confidence with which 
I cast myself on Him whois the strength 
of our head in the day of battle, or 
how affecting were the emotions which 
crowded round my heart, as my distant 
home with all its loved associations rose 
fondly in my thoughts, Alone, and 
without prospect of succour, though not 
indisposed to use to the very utmost the 
daador means of defence which I pos- 
sessed, I still felt painfully, almost de- 
spairingly, conscious of their total in- 
sufficiency to accomplish that object. 
‘elt might be, and circumstances proved 
it so, that there was no present danger ; 
but neither was there any self-deception 
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as to the fact. The body of men I looked 
on was no phantom of a distempered 
brain, peopling the wild heath with vi- 
sionary forms, but a real array of pea- 
sants, stark and resolute—men sworn 
to obey a leader they had never seen, 
and with whose name or abode they were 
unacquainted—men who, in blind obe- 
dience to a mysterious command, had 
left house, and fire, and bed, to assem- 
ble in arms beneath the glimpses of the 
midnight moon—who had voluntarily 
subjected themselves to the severities of 
military discipline and the perils conse- 
quent on violated laws ;—men, in fine, 
who, ere they engaged in these dark 
enterprises, pledged their souls, by all 
the horrid rites which ever bound 
Christian or heathen in hellish confe- 
deracy, to wreak the unsated, the un- 
satiable vengeance of long centuries 
upon the doomed head of every Pro- 
testant they might be directed to de- 
stroy.” 


Our author, although thus sensible 
of misery and danger occasioned by 
religious discord, and by the pestilent 
conspiracy which it nurtures, is capa- 
ble of discerning the presence of a ge- 
nerous spirit wherever it is to be 
found, in antagonist no less than in 
friend. The following incident is 
strikingly characteristic, and the style 
in which it is described is worthy of 
its subject. The priest of whom our 
author writes had been at fierce feud 
with him, endeavouring to withdraw 
Roman Catholic children from scrip- 
tural schools, a project in which the 
boldness and ready wit of the author 
successfully resisted him. After this 


defeat, followed incidents thus nar- 
rated :— 


** We met, after the lapse of a month 
or two, in the crowded fair of the vil- 
lage; or I should rather say, that he 
espied me among the multitude, and 
instantly approached me. He saluted 
me courteously enough, but with a loud- 
ness of tone and an emphatic pronun- 
ciation of my name quite unusual and 
needless. A moment longer brought 
him ‘in medias res.’ ‘ So, sir,’ said he, 
* you keep my children at your d——d 
Bible school, contrary to my wish.’ We 
were both on horseback, and therefore 
conspicuous objects. The voice of the 
priest had attracted an immense number 
of the country people to hear our con- 
ference, and general appearances left 
no doubt upon my mind that his design 
was to intimidate me, if not worse. My 
spirit providentially rose against such 
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an endeavour; and I replied—‘ I am 
proud of the name you give to my school, 
and ashamed that you should have at- 
tached an impious blasphemy to your 
description of it. It is a Bible school, 
and will, I trust, be called the blessed 
Bible school before long.’—‘ I can’t abide 
the Bible’ was the rejoinder, as before, 
of this holy teacher—a sentiment of 
which I might have supposed him some- 
what enamoured, for he uttered it in 
both languages. ‘ Will you confess 
that,’ said I, ‘at the bar of Christ's 
judgment-seat, you his minister on 
earth?’ I also translating my reply into 
the best Irish I was master of. This 
compliance with the national affections 
gratified the by-standers (nine out of 
ten of whom were aborigines) beyond 
all description. My antagonist saw the 
advantage which I had gained, and in 
an abrupt manner of triumph exclaimed 
—‘ Did you hear the news this morn- 
ing?’ As he spoke, he turned towards 
the crowd with a singular leer of mutual 
intelligence.—‘ No,’ said I.—* The peo- 
ple have taken Cashel, and they are 
coming this way, tearing all before 
them.” The multitude waved back- 
wards and forwards at this intelligence, 
as if rocked by a single hand, and every 
eye was fixed upon me. While I paused 
—for pause I did, partly from the mani- 
fest intention of my wicked opponent, 
and partly because the actual state of 
the county of Tipperary rendered the 
alleged fact not altogether incredible ; 
and while, in deference to the truth of 
history, I am compelled to surmise that 
my pulse may have been slightly acce- 
lerated, the priest reiterated—‘ Ay, 
they're coming sure enough, tearing all 
before then—what will become of us 
here ?’ and looking at me as if he would 
read my soul, ‘ What will become of the 
Bible, too?’ Little did that dark man 
know the magic, or, had I not more 
properly said, the sacred efficacy of the 
phrase he had just srenounced. The 
word Bible dispersed from my mind 
every feeling but that of courage. ‘I 
don't believe a word of your news, fa- 
ther,’ said I, at the topmost pitch of 
my voice—‘ not a word. If the rebels 
had attacked Cashel, and they dare not 
do so, the king’s troops are as able to 
beat them now, as they were when they 
had the French to back them at the 
battle of Colooney, and you can tell 
how that day went, Father Now 
that was indeed a desperate venture on 
my part, for Father aforesaid bore 
on his cheek the mark of a sabre cut 
which a dragoon inflicted upon his sancti- 
fied countenance during that memorable 
engagement. I could scarcely expect 
that he would rejoice much in being re- 
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minded of a circumstance of which he 
was so little proud, that he fled to 
America till the general amnesty ren- 
dered his return to his native Connaught 
secure. His exploits against the ‘ Sas- 
senach’ were reputed to have been vi- 
gorous as well as various during the 
rebellion, and were only in part repaid 
by a scar, and a writ of outlawry which 
lasted for nearly three years. Happily 
Father was in the main a kind- 
hearted man ; had he been otherwise, I 
really believe not all the Gaelic that 
ever issued from the lips of the truest 
Milesian would have prolonged my life 
for two minutes. ‘The crowd murmured 
loudly, and were clearly disposed to 
mischief, The father perceived it, and 
waving his hand, saidin Irish, ‘ There’s 
good blood in that gentleman—long life 
to him!’ This appeased the people; 
and Father . addressing me with 
exceeding cordiality, said, ‘ I'll never 
have a quarrel with you, except it be 
which of us shall be most friendly one 
to the other ;’ adding, in an under tone, 
‘ You are too venturesome for this coun- 
try, and yet itis what will make the 
people love you; and they shall love 
you.’ He then rode slowly away.” 


The assurance given in this passage, 
is corroborated by the style and struc- 
ture of the work. ‘The diction is 
throughout highly finished, and the 
epithets frequently so well chosen, that 
they describe the object to which they 
are applied with an accuracy scarcely 
inferior to that of proper names. The 
author scarcely ever fails to choose the 
happiest word, or to present his subject, 
whether it be a thought or an object 
in external nature, otherwise than 
under the aspect in which it can be 
seen to the best advantage. Such it 
would be natural to expect the style of 
an accomplished scholar should be, 
when writing under circumstances so 
favourable as those in which the Pas- 
toral Annals were composed. The 
preface promises, as it were, a series of 
Cabinet Pictures, highly and delicately 
finished, and the reader of the Annals 
will not be disappointed. 

But it would be foul wrong to this 
interesting volume, were we to confine 
our observations to its style. It is rich 
in generous sentiments, wise reflec- 
tions on the condition of Irish society, 
and all through characterised by a 
delicate tact of conscience which 
diffuses over the work a very unusual 
charm. There are two classes of bold 
men in the world—one consisting of 
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those who dare justify what they dare 
do 3 the other of those who invert this 
ordinary maxim, and who will not per- 
sist in the doing of any thing but 
that which they can justify. If an 
individual of one of these classes be 
accused, his first thought is, how he 
may retort on his assailant ; there will 
be time enough he thinks to discover 
and repair the wrong he may have 
done, but his first thought is, how to 
meet the wrong (for so he accounts the 
accusation) done him. The other class 
is composed of persons who, if they do 
not suspect, severely search themselves, 
the moment that another accuses them. 


It is of no moment that the charge 
may be unfairly or indecorously urged, 
that it may have little support from 
evidence, that its author may be un- 
worthy. Sufficient for the man of sensi- 
tive conscience that a charge has been 
made; he instantly acts the part of 
inquisitor upon himself to ascertain if 
in his feelings or his conduct, he can 
have afforded grounds for the accusa- 
tion. The presence of this fine spirit 
gives a very peculiar interest to the 
Pastoral Annals. 

The profession to which the author 
has originally been dedicated appears 
to have been that of the law. The 
reasons which effected a change in his 
intentions are given in the introduc- 
tion; where also he gives a picture of 
the state of the church in the neigh- 
bourhood where it came under his 


observation, by which he was long and 
seriously troubled. 


** Yet the clergy were for the most 
part well-educated men, and of irre- 
proachable moral conduct; but they 
were very cold, and dead, and formal. 
The consequences were as might be 
expected; on every side conventicles 
sprang up. Up rose the Methodist, and 
the Baptist of each degree, and the 
Dnitarian, and Millennarian, and all the 
* ists,’ and ‘ ites,’ and ‘ arians,’ which 
religion run mad could ‘ picture in her 
darkest mood.” I heard, and knew, 
many of these edifices were mere com- 
mercial speculations ; still it was clear, 
that a ‘movement’ of some kind or 
other must have preceded, and sug- 
gested them. Subsequent observation 
has demonstrated the truth of this con- 
clusion in most human matters, and 
perhaps few better guides of conduct 
ean be had recourse to than it affords. 
Of the tenets promulgated in many of 
these tabernacles I preserve a vivid re- 
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collection, still pausing ‘ with horrent 
brow,’ as I look on some of the orators, 
foaming at the mouth, gnashing with 
their teeth, ranting, canting, swearing, 
thumping, stamping, and at times roar- 
ing so loud that the quivering window 
panes seemed in their last agonies. 

**I remember to have heard a mil- 
lennarian preacher of considerable elo- 

uence declare, that he then and there, 
rom the pulpit wherein he stood, saw 
our blessed Redeemer descending from 
heaven with his angels, as described in 
the Thessalonians, and that in less than 
five minutes he would be personally 
among them. He asserted that he 
heard the ‘ voice of the archangel and 
thetrump of God!’ The deep solemnity 
of this announcement, and the wonderful 
energy of the speaker, whose eyes at 
length were fixed in silence upon heaven, 

roduced an effect upon the congregation 
j have never seen surpassed. Brery 
face was turned towards the spot whi- 
ther the minister bent his own earnest 

aze. Suddenly he called on his au- 

ience to make room for their Saviour. 
Room was accordingly made, each indi- 
vidual narrowing his person into the 
smallest imaginable compass. Another 
moment of harrowing suspense, and the 
inimitable actor terminated the scene, 
by exclaiming in a softened tone, ‘ Oh 
blessed vision!’—and resumed his dis- 
course, 

** Strange as these pantomimes were, 
they took with an ignorant and a ne- 
glected population. Multitudes forsook 
the cold teaching of the established 
clergy to follow these enthusiasts. But 
all were not enthusiasts. Among these 
professors of unimagined creeds were 
men whose breasts were ‘ pregnant with 
celestial fire,’ and who preached the 
truth in love. 
and sorry fruits in the hearts of those 
to whom they preached. The popula- 
tion were extremely disunited, hating 
each other with inextinguishable ran- 
cour.” 


We do not recommend this vo- 
lume as one which gives a represen- 
tation of Irish society or of the Irish 
church in general, during the period 
of time it embraces. It contains the 
experience of an individual under 
not ordinary circumstances—of an 
individual who felt much more acutely 
deficiencies or evils in his own mi- 
nistry or that of his church than he 
felt comfort in the thought of good, 
which, in spite of all disadvantages, 
the church and its ministers were 


qnaieg . A tone of melancholy some- 
times deepening into self-reproach 


Pastoral Annals. 


Love, alas! bore unripe * 


[April, 


therefore pervades the volume, but it 
demands only the discriminating ob- 
servation of all who can separate good 
from its often unavoidable accessories 
to discover, even in the complaints of 
the annalist, evidences of good, once 
visible in promise, but now happily 
and abundantly realized. In short, the 
Annals describe the condition and effi- 
cacy of the church, under circum- 
stances in which perhaps they could 
be seen to least advantage, and yet 
even in such circumstances, showing 
them to be such as conferred much 
actual good in the country, and as 
contain the promise of yet greater 
good to be. 

In various instances the practical 
onpenoone of our author are not less 
valuable than his developments of prin- 
ciple and his pictures of society. On 
the subject of dilapidations in glebe- 
houses and churches, his strictures are 
well worthy of attention, and the re- 
medy he recommends, for evils which 
all must acknowledge, one which ought 
to be known and considered. After 
describing a ruin denominated a par- 
sonage-house, in which he had been 
plagued by every species of annoyance ; 
a house in which “ rats and mice, and 
such small deer” had a right to reside, 
secured by long proscription, and 
which they surrendered under very 
remarkable circumstances, and in a 
very singular fashion—* ratting,” with 
the sagacity of creatures more exalted 
in the scale of being, when the proper 
season had arrived, he offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions :— 


** The provincial architects ought to 


be instructed to visit annually, and 
after sufficient examination had to re- 
port to the bishop on the state of the 
several glebe-houses in the respective 
dioceses. By this means the bishop, as 
head, would be informed of the condi- 
tion of all the glebe-houses in his dio- 
cese, according toa uniform system— 
an advantage which the present prac- 
tice, however diligently or faithfully ad- 
ministered, cannot possess. He would 
have it in his power, even as the law 
stands at present, to compel the several 
incumbents to keep their glebe-houses 
in repair, by sequestration of the profits 
of the benefices; or if any doubt exist 
upon the fact that such power be so 
vested, it would be execeding!y desira- 
ble that an act confirming it should be 
passed. The bishop ought to be em- 
powered to direct the architect to repair 
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and keep in order all glebe-houses at 
the expense of the incumbents. There 
could be little hardship and no injustice 
in this. Every clergyman ought to 
enter on his preferment with an avowed 
acquiescence in such liability, of which 
he could not at an after period reason- 
ably complain. How much that is inde- 
corous, how much that is injurious to 
the cause of Christianity, how many 
bickerings and heartburnings, and un- 
becoming reflections, a course such as 
has been suggested above would avert, 
few persons can overrate. I appeal to 
the experience of all my brother clergy- 
men, whether any of the secular busi- 
nesses of our profession produces so 
lamentable an exhibition of that which 
it is most desirable to conceal—worldli- 
ness of character—as the commissions 
of dilapidation held upon glebe-houses, 
on the occasions of the decease or re- 
moval of the incumbents.” 


We would venture to propose one 
change in the plan which our author 
has suggested; namely, that the eccle- 
siastical commissioners should under- 
take, on certain terms to be agreed on, 
to assure incumbents against the award 
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of commissions of dilapidations. An 
annual charge could be laid on each 
benefice, adequate to meet the neces- 
sary cost of keeping glebe-houses in 
repair; and it might be left optional 
with each incumbent to remain subject 
to his present liabilities or to relieve 
himself by effecting an insurance. 

We take leave of our author, wish- 
ing to his engaging volume the favour- 
able reception it merits. Our purpose 
has been less to review the work than 
to present the reader with specimens 
by which he can judge of it; and 
which, we trust, may cause him to 
desire an ampler acquaintance with it. 
We have but one observation more to 
add. The lighter and the more serious 
portions of the Pastoral Annals have 
one object—are incorporated in one 
system. Every scenic description is 
so associated with some moral truths 
as to impart and to receive a new in- 
terest and attraction; and every nar- 
rative becomes, in some sort, an argu- 
ment, by being offered as the exposi- 
tion or illustration of a principle. 


BIRDS. 


BY Mas, JAMES GaaY, 


Joyous and happy creatures— 


Roamers o 


eatth and air— 


Free children of the woods— 
Bright glancers o’er thé floods, 
Your homes are every where ; 
Dear are z® and familiar to the heart, 


Making o 


nature’s loveliest things a part. 


Ye are upon the mountains, 
With proud and lonely flight ; 
Ye are upon the heath, 
The dear blue heaven beneath, 
Singing in wild delight ; 
The rock doth shelter you, and many a nest, 
Amidst the ledges by the lake, doth rest. 


Ye skim the restless oceari, 
White plumed, like fairy things ; 
Ye haunt the inland river, 
And the sweeping willows quiver 
With the rustle of your wings; 
Through the dark = your homeward “2 take, 


Or ‘drop to your 


lorie fests m bush or br: 
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To you morn bringeth gladness— 
The first red flush of day, 
Breaking your rest, appeals 
Unto your hearts—unseals 
The silent songs, that lay 
Like dreams, within you through the quiet night, 
And now bursts freshly forth to hail the light. 


You slumber with the sunset— 
Scarce doth the day wax dim— 
Scarce doth the first star glitter, 
When from your nests you twitter, 
Your happy vesper hymn ; 
Like one, who, to the woods her lone way winging, 
Fills the deep night with her impassioned singing! 


Solemn are woods at midnight, 
When through the heavy shade, 
Scarcely a moonbeam finds 
An entrance where the winds 
Stir through each green arcade ; 
But dear to you that safest solitude, 
Where on your rest no mortal may intrude. 


And joyful is your waking, 
Amidst the sighing trees, 
In the sweet matin hours, 
When smile the opening flowers— 
What want ye more than these ; 
Ye seek no praise—your songs as sweetly sound, 
As though a crowd of worshippers stood round. 


Ye are the poet’s emblem, 
So doth his song gush free— 
So winged and glad his spirit, 
Doth his high gift inherit, 
Pouring its melody 
Beneath clear skies, and if they darken, keeping 
Song ever in his heart, though it be sleeping. 


Sleeping, but not for ever, 
Still to new life it springs, 
When hope’s sweet light doth waken, 
And care and fear are shaken, 
Like dew-drops from his wings ; 
And ’midst the flowers and trees with sunshine glistening 
He hath his own reward, though none be listening. 


THE IDEAL. FROM SCHILLER.” 


2 
And canst thou thus deceive me, The glorious lights are gone, 
And wilt thou, wilt thou leave me, That beam’d my youth upon ; 
With all thy fancies dear, The ideal dream dispelled, 
With ev'ry smile and tear ? Which once this fond heart swelled ; 
Can nothing thee persuade, Gone the sweet faith in beings 
an flight y nought be stay’d, That were but fancy’s seeings : 
O Golden Time of life ? What was so heavenly fair 
No! idle is the strife ; Hath been the spoiler’s share, 
Thy waves must seek the sea All torn away from me 
Of far eternity. By rough reality. 
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3 
As once P alién 
Embraced iis weastite one 
With passionate longing, till 
Sweet sense began to fill 
Her cold cheeks: even so, 
With such life-giving glow, 
Was nature clasped by me, 
In youth’s embrace, till she, 
My poet-breast beneath, 
Began to warm and breathe. 


4 
And, sharing in my flame, 
Voice to the dumb one came ; 
She kisséd me again, 
Knew all my joy and pain ; 
Until the rose, the tree, 
Became alive for me ; 
The fountain’s silvery fall 
For me was singing all ; 
And my life’s overflow 
Made soulless things to glow. 
5 
My mind, with forceful grasp, 
As if it all could clasp, 
Sought to embrace whate’er 
The universe might bear ; 
All living forms to try, 
Of act or imagery. 
How great appeared the world, 
While yet in bud close furl’d! 
When it was open all, 
How poor it show’d and small ! 


6 
How did that young heart spring, 
With what a fearless wing, 
*Mid bliss of its own dream, 
Believing what did seem, 
By care not yet oppress’d, 
To seize what life possess’d ! 
To ether’s palest star 
Its pinions fled afar : 
Nothing so far, so high, 
Those pinions might not try. 


~ 


7 

How easy was the flight ! 
What, to so blest a wight, 
Might seem too hard a strife ? 
Around the car of life, 

How danced, to his fond view, 
An airy retinue! 

Love, with rewarding eyes ; 
Fortune, with golden prize ; 
Fame, with her star-crown won ; 
Truth shining like the sun. 
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8 
But ah! that retinue 
That vanished from the view, 
And one by one was gone, 
Ere half the journey done. 
Light-fluttering and gay, 
Had fortune flown away ; 
Unslaked, as at the first, 
Of knowledge was the thirst ; 
Truth’s sunlike form had bow'd 
Its head to doubt’s dark cloud. 


9 
I saw fame’s sacred crown 
On common brows come down ; 
Too perishing a thing 
Alas ! was life’s young spring ; 
Love’s sweet time was o’er: 
And ever lonely more, 
And more deserted aye, 
Became the roughening way ; 
Till scarce e’en hope could shine 
On that dark path of mine. 


10 
Of the loud company 
Who now remains with me? 
What follower so brave 
Will soothe me to the grave ? 
Thou, healer of each wound ! 
By me long sought and found! 
Gentle and tender hand 
Of Friendship, which, by band 
Of love conjoined, can share 
Each ill that life must bear. 


ll 
And, Occupation! thou 
Hast link’d thee, by like vow, 
With her, and help’st to charm 
To peace each inward storm ; 
Unwearied working ever, 
Slow, but destroying never ; 
Grain after grain dost give 
To stores that ever live ; 
And steal’st day after day 
From time’s dull load away. 


(Added by the Translator.) 


And that ideal dream 

Was but the distant gleam 
Of light that yet shall bless 
In nearer loveliness : 

It is not gone for ever, 

It was not a deceiver ; 

What life from vision bore, 
Shall more than life restore; 
To earth awhile twas given, 
But it abides-in heaven. 
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THE ADVENT BELLS. 


I sat alone, and out upon the night 
Gazed from a window, where the light hoar-frost 
Had crisped the glade, and to the moving moon 
Wove a bright web of smiles; and high, but far, 
A long procession of majestic trees 
Preserved the shadow of their dignity, 
Though skeletons, and scarcely deigned to move 
Before the uncourteous breeze. 

Within, my fire 
Had died to embers, and the taper’s light 
Upstarted drowsily from time to time, 
And thoughts skimmed silently about my brain, 
Alive, but dim. I deemed all men asleep, 
Fast as the fawns beneath the tangled oak, 
And felt a pleasure to be watching there 
With heaven upon the slumber of the world. 
Unmindful man! I cried,—'tis well for thee 
That there are centinels who stand before 
The everlasting doors, and, spirit-eyed, 
Flash through the darkness into Nature’s breast 
The glance of safety! Were it thou alone 
Had charge of her, before to-morrow’s dawn 
The moon might turn to blood, and the set sun 
Swerve from th’ ecliptic, and the host of heaven 
Burst from their bonds, like chargers from the rein, 
Abroad into immensity! But now 
Behold night's hosts revealed! Across the lawn 
(Mistaken oft for fairies) trip light troops 
Of guardian spirits; and on every star 
Sits a bright charioteer, and steers his orb 
With tranquil speed, flashing a thousand beams 
From the blue causeway of the firmament, 
Which glance to earth, and there lie quivering, o’er 
The frozen plains one instant, ere they die. 
Alas for man! Where all is quick with life, 
Must he obey his destiny—and sleep ? 


Just then upon a gust there swept a strain, 
So faintly heard, ’twas scarcely more than thought, 
Yet full of sweetness—and then died away, 
Then rose, and took a tone more definite— 
The peal of bells. Yet I could scarce believe, 
In that secluded place, and silent hour, 
Hard =e midnight, there was thought of things 
So much in tune with poetry and heaven. 
Beyond the lawn, and grove, and many a roof, 
The parish church lay far. ’Twas from her tower 
The sound leaped forth—and I was fain to muse 
What it might mean—when like a flash it sprung 
Up to my memory, that the coming stroke 
Of midnight ushered in the Apvent Morn. 
I closed my shutter, and, ere yet the peal 
Had sobered to the solemn stroke of twelve, 
Low on my knees, and not without some tears, 
Had owned the selfish arrogance of heart, 
Which could not stand within God’s temple-dome, 
But I must bar the door upon mankind. 
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SWAIN’S POEMS.* 


Cartes Swain has graduated as a 
poet. The degree has been conferred 
on him by one in every way authorized 
to give it—the laurelled Southey. 
Our laureate, who has often been the 
means of making known to the public 
talents which might have otherwise 
been lost, but ke was never pro- 
digal of praise, has said of Swain, 
that his poetry was made of the 
right stuff, and that Manchester 
had reason to feel, and would yet 
feel proud of him. Mr. Swain’s 
talents have, we believe, long been 
acknowledged in England. In Ireland, 
our more immediate territory, they 
are not very generally known, and 
we therefore introduce him with the 
eulogy of Southey. We shall proceed 
to confirm his character, by laying be- 
fore our readers a few extracts, taken 
nearly at random, and from the shorter 
ems. This is hardly doing him 
Justice, as his most laboured work is 
a long poem, entitled, “ The Mind,” 
a subject with many points of obvious 
interest, and yet, we rather fear, too 
abstract for the taste of the present 
day. They, however, who have no 
great aversion to such a title, or can 
make an effort to overcome it, will 
find the poem full of interesting topics, 
and ever intertwined with a tone of 
thought and manner of expression 
exhibiting the full power of a true 
poet. It is with this poem that Mr. 
Swain’s name will be more especially 
associated. We should say that the 
characters of his muse are a calm and 
amiable philosophy, constant purity of 
sentiment, and much elegance of 
thought and expression. e might 
add, and our extracts shall bears 
out; very considerable vigour too. The 
following stanzas are from “ The 
Mind.” They refer to a subject which 
has a deep interest for too many in 
these climes, the early death from 


* The Mind, and other poems. By Charles Swain. 


Bogue. 1841. 


decline of one whom the author 
knew— 


One I knew 

Whose grace—oh, poet’s feeling ne'er 
exprest ; 

Whose semblance painter’s pencil never 
drew ; 

Droop! fall!—as from the rose fades 
soft the vernal dew. 

Dying in tints of beauty—leaf by leaf! 

"Twas whispered Love first called the 
canker there ; 

But if she grieved, none ever saw her 
grief ; 

The thought were torture—should a 
breath declare 

That unkind Love had left her cheek 
less fair ! 

And thus she fed on Hope, who said 
away 

From scenes too dear; that ‘neath a 
foreign air 

No more the worm within her breast 
should prey ; 

No more her spirit faint, her little 
strength decay ! 


Love? I will tell thee what it is to 
love! 

It is to build with human thoughts 4 
shrine, 

Where Hope sits brooding like a beau- 
teous dove ; 

Where time seems yourg—and life a 
thing divine. 

All tastes, all pleasures, all desires 
combine 

To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss. 

Above, the stars in shroudless beauty 
shine ; 

Around, the streams their flowery mar- 
gins kiss : 

And if there’s heaven on earth, that 
heaven is surely this. 


Yes, this is love—the steadfast and the 
true ; 

The immortal glory which hath never 
set ; 

The best, the brightest boon the heart 
e’er knew; 
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Of all life’s sweets the very sweetest 
et! 

Oh, ‘che can but recall the eve they 
met 

To breathe in some green walk their 
first young vow, 

Whilst summer flowers with moonlight 
dews were wet, 

And winds sighed soft around the 
mountain’s brow. 

And all was rapture then, which is but 
memory now. 


Hers was a form to dream of—slight 
and frail ; 

As though too delicate for earth—too 
fair 

To meet the worldly conflicts which 
assail 

Nature’s unhappy footsteps everywhere ! 

There was a lJanguor in her pensive 
air, 

A tone of suffering in her accents weak, 

The hectic signet, never known to 
spare, 

Darkened the beauty of her thoughtful 
cheek, 

And omened fate more sad than even 
tears might speak. 


The angel-rapt expression of her eye— 

The hair descending, like a golden 
wing, 

Adown her shoulders’ faded symmetry ; 

Her moveless lip, so pined and perish- 
ing,— 

The shadow of itself;—its rose-like 
spring 

Blanched ere its time; for morn no 
balm might wake ; 

Nor 7 with all its hope, nepenthe 
ring ! 

She looked like one whose heart was 
born to break ; 

A face on which to gaze made every 
feeling ache! 


The peasant, hastening to the vine-ripe 
elds, 
Oft turned with 
stranger maid, 
Whose faltering steps approached yon 
mount, which yields 
A view from shore to farthest see dis- 
played ; 
And there, till setting day, the maiden 
strayed ; 
—— each sail, if haply she might 
n 


pity towards the 
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The distant ship which her dear friends 
conveyed ; 

And still Hope gave her wings to every 
wind, 

And whispered, ‘‘ See, they come!” till 
ached her wearied mind. 


We should be glad to give the verses 
entitled “The Ships of England,” 
but must be content to substitute a 
shorter poem, less characteristic of 
the author, less vigorous, but very 
graceful— 


My own—my own—oh! breathes there 
one 
To whom that simple word’s not 
dear ? 
Beats there a heart so drear and lone, 
That holds not some loved object 
near ? 
Whose spirit, like the arkless bird, 
From all companionship hath flown, 
And finds no gladness in that word, 
My own !—my own! 


Who, dull to every finer tie, 
To every soft affection cold, 
Lives on in cheerless apathy, 
And in his very youth seems old / 
Though frequent cares my mind enthral, 
Could wealth, mere earthly wealth, 
atone 7 
For the sweet beings lost /—I call 
My own !_-my own! 


No! Time may still but speed to show 

How false is Hope’s delicious song, 
And many a sorrow I must know ; 
But oh! sweet Heaven, may it be 

long , 

Ere those I love from me are gone ; 
And life a wilderness hath grown, 

And of earth’s millions there is none 

My own !—my own! 


This volume is one which may be 
admired before being read. It is one 
of the most beautifully “got up” 
books we have seen for a considerable 
time. The illustrations are exquisite, 
most beautiful in design and execution, 
doing the highest honour to the artists 
of Manchester. One, designed by 
Retzch, and engraved by Stephenson, 
we are positively in love with. It is 
well worth the price of the volume. 
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THE PAGE AND THE MARQUIS. 


BEING NO. VI. OF THE KISHOGE PAPERS. 


The Marquis of Este is haggard and wan, 

The lustre that beamed in his dark eye is gone, 

And vainly his grief do they seek to beguile ; 

The Marquis of Este forgets how to smile. 

Yet flashed once that dark eye the wildest in mirth, 
And the jest on his lip had the happiest birth ; 

What now, while his youth’s in its first summer bloom, 
Has flung o’er its sunlight this mantle of gloom ? 
Not love—he but sipped of the cup at its brim, 

And the poison beneath was untasted by him ; 

Not envy—in person, in station, in fame, 

To rank with the proudest the Marquis can claim. 
But to say how the page of his life met this blot, 
*Tis a round-about way to tell how it did not ; 
Besides, ‘tis a method that’s grown somewhat stale, 
So instead, if you please, we'll proceed with his tale. 


In the Castle of Este there dwelt, it appears, 
While the Marquis was quite in his juvenile years, 
A smart little page, 
Rather merry than sage, 
But still an exceeding sharp lad for his age. 
Indeed he was one of the drollest of bricks, 
And play’d numerous tricks, 
For which he got fewer baiocchi than kicks. 
The name which he bore was Antonio Cappello, 
And he was in truth as good-humoured a fellow 
As ever wore doublet of blue slashed with yellow ; 
And beyond any question, the Castle of Este 
Never saw a more comical youth in its best day ; 
And the Marquis and he 
Play’d full many a spree, 
When the warm blood of youth in their veins bounded free. 
Each seemed to the other 
Almost like a brother; 
And as they grew up even time could not smother 
The strong recollections 
Of boyish affections 
Which, spite of the Marquis’s rank and connexions, 
Made him bear from Antonio many a joke 
Which his pride would have punished in most other folk ; 
And still, in his intercourse with him, to blend 
With the rank of the master, the tone of the friend, 
While Antonio felt so much regard for his master 
That he'd shield him at risk of his life from disaster. 
And their mutual interest vanished not when 
The master and servant had both become men. 


Bright Italy, for ever dear, 

To whosoe’er has heart and eyes, 
Whatever be the enchanted guise 
In which thy charms appear ! 
Whether we mark thy earlier hour 
Of grandeur, majesty, and power, 
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Whose trophies still exist sublime 

As whetstones for the scythe of Time ; 
Or view thy softer looks displayed, 

In loveliness alone arrayed. 

Sweet Hebe of the Earth, whose rill 

Of classic lore is bubbling still, 

To cool the parched and burning lip 

Of whosoe’er will turn aside 

From vulgar haunts of wealth and pride, 
Its pure and tranquil wave to sip. 

Shrine of the arts—and where, oh, where 
Does Nature dwell in forms more fair ? 
Where prouder towers the snow-capt hill ? 
Where clearer flows the sparkling rill ? 
Where laughs the landscape more by day ? 
Where reigns the night with softer sway ? 
Where beams an eye of deeper jet 

Than flashes from thy fazziolet ? 

Where sits the heart upon its throne 

So firmly as beneath thy zone ?— 

Alas! why must the ‘serpent’s trail” 
Amid thy flowrets still prevail ? 

But so it is, we must confess, 

With all that thou canst give to bless ; 
You've got two horrid ills to plague you, 
The tertian and the quartan ague ! 


So, alas! beyond doubt 
Has the Marquis found out, 
Until now he had ever been as ‘ sound as a trout,’ 
But he sighs and he groans 
From the pains in his bones, 
His woes might indeed extract pity from stones ; 
He swears at the doctors 
As wicked concoctors 
Of physic more dire by a hundred degrees 
Than the veriest ills which result from disease, 
And vows that if one of them sends him a bottle, 
He'll pour the contents of it down his own throttle ; 
So they all stay away, 
As indeed well they may, 
And gravely enough to each other they say— 
«If we go near the Marquis, he’s got so obstreporous, 
« By the bones of old Galen he'll certainly pepper us !” 
Now the medical sages 
In those middle ages 
To say truth were not folk of such very great science ; 
To induce one to place on them wondrous reliance ; 
And any man skilled in the doctrines of Harvey 
Outshines them as much as a state-coach a jarvey. 
Though none could have hoped for a progress so huge 
As Morrison curing the world with gamboge ; 
Whereby no one, ’tis clear, 
Can die after this year— 
A fact which must lead to results rather queer ; 
Unless among wonderful coming inventions 
There be one for increasing oar planets’ dimensions. 
But this is digressing 
A matter distressing, 
To readers, which won’t bring me many a blessing. 
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The doctors, I said, 

In those days were not bred 
In a manner upon them much lustre to shed ; 
And if one of them now were to rise from the dead, 
I'm certain there’s not in Europe a college 
Where he’d get a diploma for medical knowledge, 
Or those ominous titles which people express 
By an L.R.C.P. or an M.R.C.S.! 


Yet somehow, whatever their absence of skill, 
They hit now and then upon remedies still ; 
And at least had one cure 
Which was found pretty sure 
In cases of ague to set matters right ; 
Namely, giving the patient a deuce of a fright. 
And that trusty poor fellow, 
Antonio Cappello, 
On hearing it, made up his mind in a minute 
That he’d try very quickly what virtue was in it. 
Blessing fate for detecting so famous a stroke 
As curing his lord by a practical joke ! 


*Tis a sultry noon 
In the middle of June, 
And the smooth wave glows in the burning light 
Of the hot sun’s gaze, 
Whose parch’d lips blaze, 
As he fiercely quaffs of its waters bright. 
Tis a sultry noon, 
A glorious boon 
To the Marquis who looks an exceeding “ gone coon.” 
As he stands to be done, 
Like a steak in the sun, 
Which all but himself most religiously shun ; 
But spite of his baking, 
He’s shivering and shaking, 
As he looks on the tide, 
Upon whieh there glide 
A barge or two, whose keels divide 
The molten wave, and the folk inside 
’Tis clear must be demons doomed to be fried, 
Floating on for aye on that burning river : 
And the marquis looks, and begins to shiver, 
As he thinks (being baked to the substance of brick) 
How much to be envied is elderly Nick. 


Like the lightning’s flash, 
With a plunge and a splash, 
Into the river he goes slap dash. 
Souse to the bottom, 
Like a hippopotam- 
Us, ere you'd glance at your fingers and tot 'em : 
Up to the top 
Comes his head, like a mop, 
For of hair he has got an exceeding good crop ; 
And he opens his mouth, and he shouts “ aiuto /” 
Which brings to his aid those same barges of Pluto, 
(From demons or men he’s not likely to spurn it) 
And he’s haul’d up exceedingly like a “ soused gurnet.” 
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And he looks around, 

Not a trace can be found 
Of the villain by whom he so nearly was drown’d. 
But he’s taken home, and he’s put into bed, 
And they scrub him and tie up in flannels his head ; 
And he finds, to his joy and surprise, that immersion 
Has banished completely his villainous tertian. 


But alas! there’s a sad, a desperate charge 
Made by the people who sailed in the barge, 

*Gainst Antonio Cappello, 

They swear he’s the fellow 
Who pitched in the Marquis, and there’s a reward 
Offer'd for taking him now by his lord, 

Who vows in his fury, 

(And he’s judge and jury) 
That the moment the crime to the monster he tracks, 
Off shall his noddle be chopped by the axe. 


Two days go by, and lo! on the third 

Antonio appears as if nought had occurred ; 

And when he is seized and put under arrest, 

He vows the whole matter was only a jest 

For curing the Marquis ; and on his discovery 

That the plot had effected his perfect recovery, 

He returned as they saw, which he would not have done 
It was clear, if the dip had been other than fun. 


To the Marquis they bring him, but somehow his tale 
With his lordship appears but of little avail. 
He listens, and says with unpitying eye— 


* Antonio Cappello, to-morrow, you die !” 


No word Antonio’s lip replies, 
They bear him off with downcast eyes, 
Unquivering lip, and placid face, 
Where none may one emotion trace. 
That doubt of him could ever cross 
His master's mind is thought so new, 
That with it comes an utter loss 
Of feeling what to speak or do. 
That treachery should be deemed to dwell 
Within that breast whose honest swell 
Told of emotions warm and true 
As ever manhood's bosom knew— 
Those callous words, that stony glance, 
Have bound him in a fearful trance. 
Awake he must, it recks not where— 
A palace or a dungeon-cell— 
That doubt from out his bosom tear, 
And he will meet unshrinking—Hell ! 


The morrow comes, nor smiles the less, 
That misery’s eye must meet its ray ; 

When would it smile if man’s distress 
Could scare its glorious light away ? 

The hours glide on—in Este’s court, 

The crowds have met to hail the sport, 

Which coldly yields a brother's life, 

Up to thejheadsman’s gory knife ; 

The castle’s archingjvaults resound, 

To groups of gazers gathering round, 
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Who listlessly the moments while 
With careless chat, and jest, and smile. 
Though death amongst them soon shall come, 
The thought strikes not one coward dumb— 
That death they mark unshrinking—why ? 
It threatens only on2 to die. 
If pestilence from out that crowd 
Wrapped but one victim in his shroud ; 
If riot, with disordered blow, 
Struck but one bleeding brawler low ; 
Within that court-yard’s narrow pale 
How many a craven wretch would quail! 
And oh! at that approaching sight, 
How many a spirit brave in fight, 
And fearless in disease’s clutch, 
Would sicken from compassion’s touch ! 
Yet sights like this are still allowed 
As: lessons for the gaping crowd! 
The hour is come—unbarred the cell ! 
Upon the gloomy scaffold stand, 
One to whose breast these signs foretell 
An hour of deeper calm at hand, 
And one whose arm shall soon release 
A troubled soul and give it peace. 
They pause—across Antonio’s eyes 
The headsman now the bandage ties, 
And as to earth his orbs he seals, 
Beside the block the victim kneels, 
With neck outstretched to meet the blow 
That ends his griefs or joys below. 
The signal is made—'tis the axe that descends, 
On the neck of the wretch that was led forth to slaughter. 
Is it thus? No, the headsman but over him bends, 
And pours on his neck a few drops of cold water ! 
At the joke 
All the folk 
Who expected the stroke 
For an instant are mute, with the sudden surprise, 
And then give a shout that ascends to the skies ; 
And the eds himself, who is there in disguise, 
Flings it off and says, ‘* Come, friend Antonio, rise!” 
But how strange—the poor youth neither stirs nor replies ! 
The Marquis comes near with a strange sort of dread, 
And shakes him—alas, poor Antonio is dead! 


The tale is told: since that sad hour, 

In Este’s hall or Este’s bower, 

The lord of Este, once so gay, 

In silent sadness ee away ; 

Age on his brow has left no trace, 

But youth seems frozen in his faces 

And in his heart life’s ruby rill 

Is colder far than age can chill. 

He meant not ill, but cannot shun 

The shade of that which he hath done ; 

Nor till he sleeps his final sleep, 

Will time his memory kindly steep 

In sweet forgetfulness of all 

Which must that fatal scene recall. 

But life, however long its span, 

Must mark him still—a wretched man. 
Vor. XXI.—No. 124. 
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EMIGRATION,* 


Many circumstances seem to point it 
out as a peculiar duty in Great Bri- 
tain to take active steps to replenish 
the earth and to subdue it; and per- 
haps there is no class of measures 
which the government of the day can 
adopt with greater ease, and hereafter 
look back upon with greater pleasure 
than those which may be recommended 
with a view to promote emigration to 
our colonies. The population of Great 
Britain increases with a rapidity never 
known before in any fully-peopled na- 
tion, that is, in any nation aes the 
want of a sufficient population was not 
sensibly felt and even made a topic of 


sume all the cattle that have been 
imported under it.t 

This rapid inerease of population, 
which is a source of alarm to many, 
and which all must view with awe and 
apprehension for its ultimate conse- 
quences, forms the most pressing argu- 
ment in favour of an extended system 
of emigration, To attempt to stop 
this increase would be vain. To in- 
troduce what is called the preventive 
check among the labouring classes 
would, we believe, be as inexpedient 
as impracticable. Provision must be 
made for the increase, and many cir- 
cumstances conspire to point out emi- 


complaint. It doubles its numbers 
in about forty-four years, notwith- 
standing the swarms of emigrants 
which it annually pours forth to every 
quarter of the globe. It is inereasin 

at the rate of about five hundred mh 
a-day ; and the increase made to the 
population since the new tariff passed © 
has been more than sufficient to con- 


gration as one and perhaps the most 
efficient of the sources from which 
that provision can be obtained. Eng- 
land has the greatest navy and the 
most extensive colonies in the world; 
she possesses in the greatest abundance 
all that anew cealony can want, and 
has an almost unlimited demand for 
all that anew colony can supply. 


* Emigration; New Holland. By Thomas Bartlett, 1 vol, ogtavo, pp. 312. 
+ We may observe, that when we speak of an increase of any amount made to 
the population within a given period, it is not to be supposed that this increase con- 


sists entirely of men, or entirely of women, or entirely of children. The increase 
will compose, as it were, an additional population, containing the same proportions 
of persons of different ages and sexes as is to be found in the former population of 
the country. We deem it necessary to observe this, because we know that many 
intelligent persons fall into the mistake of supposing that the increase of the popu- 
lation in any year is composed entirely of children, The mistake is a natural one; 
and the proposition which we have just denied appears to be a necessary conse- 
quence from two presses of undoubted truth, viz., that the increase of the popu- 
lation ee by births only, and that of ¢ourse those births are only of in- 
fants. ence it seems to follow, that the increase of population must be composed 
entirely of infants. The falsehood of this conclusion will be apparent to any one 
who extends the reasoning over a series of years. ‘Thus, if the population of the 
British isles increases at the rate of two hundred thousand a-year, if we infer from 
this that there are two hundred thousand more infants in the kingdom in January, 
1843, than there were in 1842, we must equally conclude that in January, 1842, 
there were two hundred thousand more infants than there were in January, 1841; 
and carrying on the argument, we come to the astounding conclusion, that in Ja- 
nuary, 1843, there are in the kingdom faur million more infants than there were 
in January, 1823!! This sufficiently proves that the argument must be fallacious. 
Its fallacy, in fact, consists in omitting to take into vonsideration all the changes 
produced in the population by the lapse of a year, Not only has a certain number 
of infants been born, but every man, woman, and child is one year older than he, 
she, or it was at the commencement of the year. The reader is probably reminded 
of a similar fallacy which is sure to pervade men’s minds after every serious storm. 
The greatest concern is expressed for the number of aged trees that are blown 
down, -— = say that it will require fifty or one hundred years to repair the 
damage. hey forget that in a year every tree grows a year older, and that each 
class of trees is replaced, not by new ones to be planted, byt by the class which 
ranked jmmediately next to it in age. 
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Those who endeavour to impress 
upon the public mind their opinions of 
the advantages which may be derived 
from a judicious system of colonization, 
are often met by areference to the 
quantity of waste land at home, and 
an assertion that the expense of send- 
ing emigrants to our colonies would 
be better employed in reclaiming those 
waste lands, and thus at once finding 
employment and subsistence for the 
surplus population, Now we are not 
disposed to undervalue the effects of 
an improved agriculture. Let our 
waste lands be reclaimed, and more 
capital be applied to the cultivation of 
the productive land wherever it can 
be done with profit. The process is 
going on, and needs no stimulus ex- 
cept that desire of gain which has led 
to so many great improvements within 
the present century. Legislation is 
only required to remove those impe- 
diments which the complicated nature 
of our laws of real property oppose 
to every great improvement which 
does not yield an immediate return. 
But the most extensive emigration is 
not inconsistent with the improvement 
and reclaiming of our waste lands, 
We do not recommend emigration as 
a panacea for all our ills, nor do we 
desire it to be adopted in exclusion of 
any other beneficial measure. The 
state of the country requires that no- 
thing useful should be neglected ; and 
there are not wanting circumstances 
which even indicate a superiority in 
emigration over what is sometimes 
called home colonization. The effects 
of the two measures on population are 
essentially different, If a quantity of 
land is reclaimed sufficient to support 
a family at home, it becomes necessary 
to pravide employment and subsistence 
for that family and its increase through 
successive generations. But when a 
station is assigned to it in a thinly- 
peopled colony, the future increase of 
the family need cause no apprehension, 
since the more numerous it becomes, 
the more assured will be its prosperity, 

The field for agricultural improve- 
ment is also limited and uncertain. 
That any such speculation should have 
been hitherto overlooked by the in- 
telligence and enterprise of the country 
is at least some argument, although 
certainly by no means a conclusive 
one, that it cannot be undertaken to 
avery great extent with any certain 
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prospect of success. We believe it is 
in the nature of agricultural improve- 
ments to advance slowly; and it is 
scarcely desirable that it should be 
otherwise. If such improvements ad- 
vanced too rapidly they would lower 
the price of provisions so as to ruin 
the farmers who hold their land at a 
rent nearly equal to its annual value. 
The improvements in agriculture have 
been nearly commensurate with the 
increase of population, so that, not- 
withstanding the millions added to our 
numbers within the last twenty years, 
an increased importation of corn has 
not been required to supply our wants. 

Any improvement in our agricul- 
ture, such as extensive drainage, forced 
on by legislative interference, would 
be injurious in two respects :—In the 
first place, it would, like every other 
forced application of capital, be a di- 
version of capital from the more pro- 
ductive employments which it naturally 
seeks, to the less productive one to 
which it is forced. Let useful in- 
formation on the subject be extensivel : 
disseminated, and private capital will 
quickly be attracted to the pursuits 
most profitable to the individuals and 
to the community. When the con- 
trary occurs, it is only because either 
the capitalist or the consumer neglects 
his true interests. 

We do not, however, deem this less 
productive employment of capital to 
be in itself an evil of very great mag- 
nitude. The wealth of England is so 
great that much may be wasted with- 
out mischief, and improvements on 
land are most frequently effected not 
by capital, withdrawn from other pur- 
suits, but by the incomes of the pro- 
prietors which would otherwise be al- 
together unprofitably expended. 

The second evil we deem to be of 
more consequence. It is, that the 
forced application of capital to agricul- 
tural improvements, is in some respects 
an anticipation of the future resources 
of the nation, The improvements in 
agriculture, and the reclaiming of 
waste lands are designed evidently to 
be a resource to provide for an in 
creasing population, As population 
increases, the dem ind for food becomes 
more extensive and intense, and the 
existing cultivation becomes inadequate 
to supply the wants of the inhabitants, 
But at the same time the increase of 
intelligence and capital, the improve « 
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ment of roads, and other circumstances 
favourable to agriculture, connected 
with an increase of population, intro- 
duces such improvements that the in- 
creased supply is produced with little, 
and sometimes without any, advance 
of price. But if in this generation 
we anticipate improvements designed 
for the subsistence of the next, we may 
lower the price of corn too much, ruin 
those farmers who by circumstances 
are prevented from participating in 
the advantages of those improvements, 
and be the cause of future distress, by 
introducing habits favourable to a 
more rapid increase of population than 
can find subsistence from the natural 
progress of agricultural improvements. 
We do not wish to be understood as 
expressing an opinion unfavourable 
to agricultural societies, or to any ex- 
ertions of individuals. We believe 
that they are calculated to do much 
good, and that they are the natural 
results of the increased wants and in- 
creased intelligence of the people. 
What we deprecate is, any interference 
on the part of the state to force capital 
to agriculture as a means of providing 
for our wants. 

There is no manner in which public 
charity can be more efficiently directed 
than in giving assistance to poor emi- 
grants ; and it happens that those for 
whom such assistance is best calculated, 
are precisely those whose case is most 
perplexing to the framers or adminis- 
trators of every system of relief for the 
poor. The widow, the orphan, the 
halt, the blind, the infirm aged, their 
cases can cause no difficulty, there can 
be but one opinion, their wants ought 
to be relieved plenteously and cheer- 
fully, and every exertion used to make 
them as comfortable as their situation 
will admit. We do not wish to send 
them to the colonies—they would be 
unhappy and useless there, and are 
proper objects of relief at home ; and 
relief given to them cannot, by its ex- 
ample, lead to injurious consequences. 
But there is in every dense population 
a class of persons for whom it is more 
difficult to legislate, and whom it is not 
very easy to describe. They are the 
slaves of circumstances, and although 
they are not always idle, they seem to 
want energy. They will sometimes 
work hard, if you place work before 
them, and if they happen to meet with 
no inducement to be idle; but employ- 


ment must seek them, for they will 
never seek employment, and unless 
they can be supported by their father’s 
trade, for they know no other pursuit, 
they will sink into pauperism. It is in 
vain to hepe to rouse them to activity 
by a rigorous administration of the 
poor laws. The workhouse may be 
made odious to them, and they may 
be thus kept out of it, but their wants 
will not be thereby relieved, and they 
will sink into squalid, demoralizing 
wretchedness. They have generally 
large families, and account to them- 
selves and to others for their poverty, 
by complaints of the difficulty of sup- 
porting a large family in such bad 
times. Their excuse is a true one, as 
they are incapable of doing any thing 
requiring energy or exertion. This 
inactivity of disposition, which most 
men partake of in different degrees, is 
frequently the greatest obstacle to their 
success in life; but it may be fostered 
or counteracted by the circumstances 
in which men are placed, and no situa- 
tion is so favourable to exertion, or 
affords less temptation to idleness, than 
that in which a labourer finds himself 
when once fairly placed in a new 
colony. Instead of having to look for 
employment, he iseagerly sought after, 
and is at once removed from all idle 
companions, and secured a fair remu- 
neration for his toil. Every thing 
about him is new, and calculated to 
stir up a spirit of inquiry. Habits of 
labour counteract the natural indolence 
of his disposition, and the man who at 
home would be an unhappy burthen 
on society, becomes a useful, contented, 
industrious colonist. Out of the great 
number of the labouring classes who 
betake themselves to the colonies, there 
are comparatively few whose condition 
has not been permanently and happily 
altered by the emigration. With 
respect to New Holland this appears 
to be admitted by Mr. Bartlett, an 
able and determined opponent of emi- 
gration to that colony. In his work 
on New Holland, p. 136, we find the 
following passage— 


“On the other hand, the man whose 
wealth consists of a pair of brawny 
arms, and who has lived by the sweat 
of his brow, one who can complete a 
hard day's work under a scorching sun, 
is well fitted for colonization. This 
man, especially if he be a clever sober 
artificer, will do well, but not to the 
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extent which the price of labour will 
lead him to anticipate, as he will have to 
pay enormously for every thing he pur- 
chases ; still if a sober industrious man, 
unless burthened with a large family 
of young children, his situation in life 
will be much improved, and his com- 
fort much increased,” 


This admission comes with consi- 
derable force from a writer who enter- 
tains such strong feelings against 
the colony. He had previously ad- 
mitted the eligibility of the colony 
as a site for the operations of the 
capitalist. 


“The man of wealth will find New 
Holland a rich field for his operations. 
He will obtain interest on unquestion- 
able security far exceeding any thing he 
could hope for in an old country. ‘The 
cause has been already shown. So many 
persons commence undertakings which 
they are unable to accomplish in conse- 
quence of the high price of labour, that 
the money in the market is easily caught 
up at a high rate of interest, and, gene- 
rally speaking, money is the best mer- 
chandize.”—p. 186. 


Mr. Bartlett has thus admitted that 
New Holland possesses what may be 
deemed the most important element of 
wealth, viz. high interest on capital, 
high wages of labour, high price of 
goods. These form the state of affairs 
to be desired by him who wishes to 
dispose of his money, his goods, or his 
labour. The man who has none of 
these has no business at New Holland, 
he must remain either a pauper or a 
mendicant at home. He has no visible 
means of earning his subsistence any 
where. The warmest advocates of 
emigration require no further admis- 
sions. They contend that where there 
is abundance of unoccupied land, there 
must be an almost unlimited demand 
for labour; that the great produc- 
tiveness of labour causes the profits of 
capital to rate very high; and that high 
profits and high wages naturally cause 
high prices of commodities, a circum- 
stance injurious only to the unproduc- 
tive idler, as high prices are neces- 
sarily accompanied by the prosperity 
of every other class. Mr. Bartlett, 
however, whose book is wriiten in a 
very oratorical style, endeavours to 
make use of those admissions to the 
purpose of his argument. This he en- 


deavours to effect by the artifices of 
exaggeration and diminution in com- 
paring the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the state of affairs in the 
colony. In this manner almost any 
proposition in political economy may 
be proved or disproved to the perfect 
conviction of the careless reader. 
There is scarcely any condition of 
affairs favourable to one class, which 
is not, or may not be, in some re- 
spects, or on some occasions, incon- 
venient to some other class, and vice 
versa. The orator, therefore, makes 
out his case by exaggerating one set 
of consequences, and extenuating or 
neglecting others of perhaps still 
greater importance. This can be 
done with particular ease in argu- 
ments on commercial matters, since 
in every contract the parties for the 
moment have opposite interests, and 
whatever condition of affairs is desired 
by the one is deprecated by the other. 
Thus a high rate of wages, than 
which there can be no greater cause 
and symptom of a country’s pros- 
perity, is yet an inconvenience to 
those who have to conduct opera- 
tions requiring the assistance of nu- 
merous labourers; and as any thing 
appears larger by being brought 
nearer to our view, and exhibited in 
more detail, this petty inconvenience 
may be represented as more than 
compensating for the thousand bene- 
fits which the country derives from 
high wages. It would not, however, 
be difficult to demonstrate that a high 
price of labour cannot retard the 
prosperity of any colony. It may 
cause it to be impossible for the 
present to undertake certain specula- 
tions with success, but this cannot 
diminish the field of employment for 
labour injuriously, since if it did, it 
would cure itself by lowering the rate. 
It is also plain that it does not inter- 
fere with the prosperity of the capi- 
talist ; for although some speculations 
are thus placed beyond his reach, the 
reason is, that there are so many pro- 
fitable fields of employment for the 
small quantity of capital as yét accu- 
mulated in the country, that the owners 
of capital have, as it were, to bid against 
each other for thelabourers, and in this 
competition the capital, which is ap- 
plied in the most profitable manner 
ean outbid the rest. Unless in the 
rare case where the high price of la- 
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bour is caused by an excess of capital, 
it never can lead to any serious depre- 
ciation of profits. 

The large interest which is perma- 
nently and constantly obtained br mo- 
ney in New Holland is a sufficient 
proof that the profits of capital in every 
trade are very high. It is almost uni- 
versally admitted that the general ave- 
rage rate of interest depends upon the 
general average rate of profit. It is 
true, indeed, that the casual variations 
of each may be, and frequently are, in 
contrary directions. Asudden depres- 
sion of trade may embarrass the mer- 
chant, and make it difficult for him to 
meet his engagements. He will pay a 
heavy interest rather than sacrifice his 
stock by pouring it into a market al- 
ready suffering from a glut of similar 
commodities. The intense competi- 
tion of merchants similarly circum- 
stanced may cause the rate of intérest 
for a time to rise exorbitantly high ; 
but this high rate must be temporary, 
and it is not often to be obtained on 
“unquestionable security.” The mo- 
ney is borrowed to meet an unexpected 
loss, not to make an expected profit, 
and a demand arising from this source, 
cannot be permanent. The general 
state of things is, that the merchant 
carries on his business at a profit, not 
at a loss, and if he borrows money to 
carry on or extend his trade, it must 
be because he expects to make, by 
means of the borrowed money, agreater 
profit than the sum which he agrees 
to pay for interest. Mr. Bartlett, 
however, seems to suppose that in New 
Holland money is always borrowed to 
meet the losses occasioned by over- 
trading, or unsuccessful speculations. 
He says, that “so many persons com- 
mence undertakings, which they are 
unable to accomplish, in consequence 
of the high price of labour, that the 
money in the market is easily caught 
up at ahigh rate of interest.” This 
indeed would be perfectly compatible 
with the fact that those undertakings, 
when completed with borrowed money, 
are generally exceedingly profitable 
to the undertakers. But it would 
be unfair to put this construction on 
the sentence, for he has expressly re- 
ferred to what he has said before on 
the subject. The passage to which he 
refers is evidently the Pollowing one, 
which occurs in page 179, where he 
describes the annoyances and disap. 
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pointments which befall a settler in 
New Holland :— 


*« After a martyrdom of suspense, the 
situation is finally agreed on; the set- 
tler takes his family and all his effects 
at a great cost, on to his property, which 
he finds so overrun with bushes and 
trees, that he decides with difficulty as 
to which is the most eligible situation 
for a temporary residence. This, how- 
ever, is determined; and after putting 
up his canvass tent, the poor fellow takes 
his first night in the bush. If it comes 
on to blow, aceompanied with rain—and 
when it does blow in this country it is in 
earnest—his tent will most probably be 
blown down, and every body saturated 
and chilled with cold. United, however, 
in one common object, they set to work 
to clear the land, and to get a little 
under cultivation. Suppose them to 
have chosen a good situation, on the 
banks of a river, for instance, having 
some good land, they may find that it 
will not bear the expense of clearing. 
This conviction most probably only 
crosses their minds after their substance 
is expended, and they have not the means 
left of removing ; then they are obliged 
to remain, eking out a miserable and 
scanty subsistence, surrounded by sa- 
vage tribes, each at war with the other, 
and charged an immense price for every 
thing they require. A happy thought 
strikes the father—he will raise money 
on his property by mortgage; this he 
accomplishes, after some difficulty, at a 
very high rate of interest. For a time 
his prospects are a little brightened ; he 
is enabled to purchase a few of the com- 
forts of life for his family—he clears 
more land—things go on well, until the 
time arrives for paying the interest to 
the mortgagee: he then becomes com- 
sletely broken in spirit, for he finds it 
impossible to make both ends meet, en- 
cumbered as he is with the payment of a 
heavy interest,” 


We have given the above passage in 
the words of the author to show that 
it is his belief that the high rate of 
interest in Australia is caused by the 
necessities of the unfortunate strug- 
gling emigrants; whereas nothing can 
be capable of more certain demonstra- 
tion than this proposition, that the high 
rate of interest in the colonies, is caused 
by the great productiveness of capital, 
and the immense field for its employs 
ment, presented by the unoccupied 
lands. The passage is a fair specimen 
of that exaggeration which is the chief 
fault in Mr. Bartlett’s work. Fortu- 
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nately that exaggeration is so strong, 
as to put the reader on his guard 
against its effects. For that purpose 
the first expression, “ a martyrdom of 
suspense,” would probably be sufficient. 
But after making due allowance for 
his exaggeration, there is a great deal 
of eal sense and valuable informa- 
tion to be found in the work; and the 
passage which we have just cited gives 
a lively picture of the difficulties by 
which an imprudent settler may be 
overwhelmed, and unintentionally sug- 
gests some of the circumstances which 
amore prudent one may turn to his 
advantage. The great imprudence 
which a new settler is apt to commit, 
is, to purchase too much land in pro- 
portion to his capital. A great part 
of his estate remains consequently un- 
productive for several years, during 
which his capital would have been 
accumulating if he had not vainly ex- 
ended it in a fruitless purchase. 

migrants from an old country are 
peculiarly apt to fall into this error ; 
for their ideas of land and wealth are 
so associated together, that they are 
apt to imagine that the owner of an 
extensive estate must necessarily have 
every comfort at his command, and 
that the opportunity of acquiring a 
large estate for a small sum of money 
is a lucky accident of which they ought 
to avail themselves without a moment’s 
delay. Let Mr. Bartlett's warnings 
against this folly have due weight ; and 
let the emigrant be taught that the 
Jand beyond what he has capital to 
cultivate will be perfectly useless to 
him, and that to purchase it is to waste 
his valuable capital. There is nothing 
surely in the circumstances of Aus- 
tralia to compel any person to buy 
more land than he can profitably oc- 
cupy. He buys too much from a mis- 
calculation, against which he may be 
put on his guard. 

With respect to the cause of this 
error—this disposition to purchase too 
much land—we differ altogether from 
Mr. Bartlett. He attributes it in Aus- 
tralia to the high price of land :— 


‘Instead of the fixed price being 
forced as high up the scale as possible, 
it would be better for the government 
and for the colony to have it placed 
rather under than over the price for 
which it could be sold in the market, 
When a high sum is required for land, 
it cannot fail to happen that the inex- 
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perienced—and all emigrants must be, 
to,a certain extent, inexperienced—will 
expend that money in the purchase of 
land at a high price, which ought to be 
held back as a capital for the mainte- 
nance of labour. Something like this 
nengene® not long since at Sydney: 
whilst the outery for labour was heard 
on all sides, emigrant labourers were 
plodding all over the country for em- 
oom which they could not find. 

he cause of this is evident, however 
much it may be mystified. The set- 
tlers not only wanted labour, they also 
wanted the means to pay for labour. 
If they had reserved some portion of 
their capital to expend in the support 
of labour, the money so laid out would, 
no doubt, have returned a good interest 
to them.” 


We, on the contrary, are convinced 
that the lower the price of land is, 
the more people will be induced to 
purchase more than they can turn to 
account; and whether the price of 
land be low or high, we trust that 
Mr. Bartlett’s good advice may supply 
the want of experience, and prevent 
the emigrant from ruining himself by 
too large purchases of land. Let him 
be practically convinced, that in anew 
colony he never can have any difficulty 
in procuring land upon reasonable 
terms. We wish that Mr. Bartlett 
had given us the benefit of his ex- 
perience more fully upon this head, 
and entered inté some details to show 
how much of his capital an emigrant 
could, in his opinion, safely expend in 
the purchase of land. We desire to 
know even how much land was -pur- 
chased, and how much capital was 
possessed by the emigrant whose mi- 
series, arising from this cause, he has 
so vividly painted. 

This disposition of emigrants to 
purchase too much land was not un- 
foreseen by the original founders of 
the colony of South Australia, In 
particular, Colonel Torrens, in his 
able work on the Colonization of 
Southern Australia,” earnestly dis- 
suaded the emigrant from this impru- 
dence, and even entered into some 
details to show the proportion of his 
capital which an emigrant might safely 
expend in the purchase of land :— 


** A farmer possessing five hundred 
pounds, pays fifty for his passage to the 
colony. When there he purchases not 
two hundred, but eighty acres,at twelve 
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shillings (now one pound acre, pay- 
ing for his lot ay an asiead and 
twenty, but forty-eight pounds (or 
eighty pounds). e clears and crops 
e first year not twenty-five, but twelve 
and a-half acres, at a cost not of one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, but 
sixty-two pounds ten shillings. De- 
ducting these several outlays from his 
original capital of five hundred pounds, 
the settler will have two hundred and 
forty pounds for the purchase of stock 
to be fed on the natural pastures which 
he might occupy for a nominal rent.” 


He then enters into some calcu- 
lations of the profits to be made by 
an emigrant who follows his directions, 
into which we do not think it neces- 
sary to follow him. The passage we 
have cited is sufficient to show that 
the founders of the colony of South 
Australia were fully aware of the im- 
prudence of the settler who invests 
too large a proportion of his capital 
in land. Colonel Torrens recom- 
mends that rather less than a tenth 
part of his capital should be thus in- 
vested ; and as his work containing 
this good advice from such high au- 
thority was published in 1835, we 
trust that many did not suffer those 
calamities which Mr. Bartlett imagines 
to befall the man who invests so much 
of his capital in land “ in the bush” 
beyond all civilized habitations, as to 
leave himself dependent upon bor- 
rowed money for the means of pur- 
chasing the common necessaries of life. 
On reading the accounts which have 
since appeared of the colony, we are 
convinced that the proportion recom- 
mended by Colonel Torrens is rather 
too large for those who purchase land 
far in the interior, and that a fortune 
will be made in a shorter time by the 
man who buys no more land than he 
can clear within the course of two 
years. At the end of that period he 
ean buy more land on equally favour- 
able terms, and with adequate know- 
ledge of the country to guide him. 
In the mean time the settler will have 
been employing his capital at a profit 
of probably not less than thirty per 
cent. He will, all the time, have had 
the same enjoyment of the vast tracts 
of unoccupied land around him as if 
he had become the purchaser of it all. 
Having the means of bringing his land 
ov into cultivation, he will be a 
seller not a buyer of the necessaries of 


life ; and he will find bis advantage 
in those high prices by which Mr. 
Bartlett supposes the emigrant to be 
oppressed. 

It is difficult to find two authors 
more at variance with each other, both 
on matters of fact and on theory, than 
Colonel Torrens and Mr. Bartlett. 
On the state of affairs in South Aus- 
tralia the former seems as much too 
sanguine as the latter is too despond- 
ing. The latter is entitled to no 
small weight, inasmuch as he speaks 
from experience ; while Colonel Tor- 
rens labours under the disadvantage 
that the self-supporting system which 
he extols so much has, even in his own 
hands, proved to be an utter failure. 

As so much has been said and written 
of the self-supporting principle upon 
which South Australia was founded, 
and as the circumstances under which 
it failed must at some future period 
oceupy the attention of parliament, 
some of our readers may not be dis- 
pleased at our giving a brief account 
of this colony. Every one knew that 
waste land, while it continued so ina 
colony, was perfectly useless to the 
colony as to the mother country. It 
could become valuable only by be- 
coming private property, and being 
made productive by a certain expendi- 
ture of capital and labour. The state 
prescribed the terms upon which the 
unoccupied land should become private 
property ; and it was the duty of the 
statesman to prescribe such terms, and 
to make such arrangements as would 
lead to a sufficiently rapid and pro- 
ductive application of labour and capi- 
tal to the improvement of the colony. 
For this purpose various plans were 
tried, which were generally the result 
rather of circumstances than of much 
thought or deliberation. One obvious 
course was, to give the land to indivi- 
duals on any terms—sometimes for a 
political or personal job, and some- 
times as a reward for merit, and to 
trust for its cultivation to the private 
interests of the owners. It was the 
application of private capital, guided 
by private interests, and undirected by 
any public authority, that led to the 
high cultivation of English soil. Why 
should not the same effect follow from 
the same causes in Australia or Ame- 
rica, when once the land should be- 
come individual property? The dif- 
ference between the two cases is, that 
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the old country possessed men, which 
the colonies wanted. In order that 
land may be cultivated with profit, 
there must be labourers to produce, 
and a population to consume, the fruits 
of the earth. For want of inhabitants 
the most fertile land in a colony 
may be valueless. Until a population 
springs up, the owner of the most fer- 
tile land may have neither inducement 
nor means to cultivate it. He will 
seldom find it to be his interest to im- 
port a population sufficient to add va- 
lue to his property. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the advance of population 
and cultivation must be necessarily 
slow. The early colonists of the 
United States were persons who fled 
to escape the consequences of their 
own or their countrymen’s crimes. 
Those who possess property in a coun- 
try so circumstanced, especially when 
they have been obliged to pay any thing 
for it, are content to let it remain un- 
occupied and unproductive until the 
progress of population has made it 
valuable. The possession of property 
thus circumstanced is always felt to be 
an impediment to colonization. 
Another plan has been tried, appa- 
rently more likely to be successful if 
fairly carried into effect: this is, to 
give grants of lands to individuals on 
condition of their cultivating at least 
a certain portion of them within a cer- 
tain time. The chief objection to this 
is, the room it makes for favouritism, 
and the difficulty or impossibility of 
enforcing the conditions rigorously. 
Thus the judicious disposal of waste 
lands in the British colonies has ever 
been a matter of some difficulty, at 
the same time that in the United 
States the land is disposed of in a 
manner which at once secures its cul- 
tivation and produces a revenue to the 
government. This is effected simply 
by setting up the land in lots for sale 
to the highest bidder. It is not likely 
that any person would buy land at 
such an auction who was not resolved 
to turn his purchase to account. This 
can be readily done in America, where 
the settler is not obliged to cross the 
ocean, but merely to go a few miles 
farther west; but it may be readily 
supposed, that if land were set up for 
sale by auction in a British colony, 
there would be no purchasers found 
willing to pay more than a merely no- 
minal price for the land. They may, 
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however, be induced to do so by an 
engagément that the purchase money 
shall be employed in conveying labourers 
to the colony. 


‘“* The national property in waste lands 
acquires value in proportion as capital 
and labour are applied to it. The 
governments of England have hitherto 
squandered the national property thus 
capable of acquiring value in a manner 
the most lavish and corrupt. The ge- 
neral and state governments of the Ame- 
rican union have dealt with the national 
property in a different way; they have 
offered the waste lands for sale at a 
fixed minimum price, and by this method 
of disposing of them have realized con- 
siderable revenues. The new colony is 
to be established upon the principles, 
that waste land acquires value as labour 
and capital are applied to it; and that 
by the American mode of disposing of 
it, a constantly increasing emigration 
fund may be realized. For the attain- 
ment of these objects all the waste land 
of the province is declared to be public 
property; it is to be offered for sale at 
a fixed minimum price, to such capitalists 
as may choose to purchase it ; and it is 
stipulated that the whole of the pur- 
chase money which they advance shall 
be employed in conveying young and 
able-bodied labourers to the colony. By 
the adoption of these simple principles, 
capital and labour will be applied to the 
lands of the new province, in such pro-« 
portions as will give them most value, 
and render them most productive, while 
the revenue arising from the sale will 
render the new settlement, what the 
first British settlements in North Ame- 
rica were, a self-supporting colony, en- 
tailing no expense upon the mother coun- 
try.”—Torrens, p. 9. 


The passage above is the account 
which Colonel Torrens has given of 
the principles upon which the new co- 
lony of South Australia was intended 
to be founded as a self-supporting 
colony. There is, however, in it a 
slight inaccuracy in the use of the word 
minimum, which might lead the reader 
to suppose that the land was to be sold 
by auction, a mode of sale which, al- 
though it appears to be the fairest, was 
never in the contemplation of the 
founders. Experience had shown that it 
was objectionable. Some labour and ex- 
pense are frequently necessary to make 
a selection of a suitable situation ; and 
it is desirable that the earliest settlers 
should be encouraged to explore the 
country to enable them to select the 
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most productive soil. This, however, 
they will scarcely venture to do, if on 
their return, and having made their 
selection, they are liable to be outbid 
by others, who can bid the more, on 
account of not having themselves been 
at the expense of any investigation, but 
availing themselves of the labours of 
those whom they are prepared to out- 
bid. It was supposed that the best 
mode of obviating this inconvenience 
was by having a uniform fixed price set 
upon all the land in the province, so 
that a settler might explore the coun- 
try, make his selection privately, repair 
to the land office, and buy his lot before 
any other purchasers could be aware 
of the selection he had made. This 
uniform price was fixed at one pound 
an acre, with the exception of a few 
early lots, which were sold for twelve 
shillings. We see no objection to this 
system, except that the town lots were 
sold much too low. These differ es- 
sentially from the lots in the interior. 
They do not require any labour or 
expense in the selection—they do not 
derive their value from the fertility of 
the soil, or from other natural advan- 
tages, but from the expense incurred 
by the government in founding a capi- 
tal city there: and it was a mere waste 
of the national property to sell for one 
pound an acre, land which, at the ex- 
pense of the nation, was shortly to be- 
come worth more than one hundred 
pounds. Inthis case, the profit of indivi- 
duals was the nation’s loss, and this profit 
was generally made not by the colonists, 
but by those who, remaining at home, 
possessed most information or most 
influence upon the subject. If the lots 
in and about Adelaide, the intended 


capital of South Australia, had been 
disposed of more judiciously, it is pro- 
bable that the profits arising from their 
gradual sale would have been sufficient, 
with due economy, to pay all the ex- 
penses necessarily incurred in erecting 
suitable public buildings, and improv- 
ing the town. 

To this system was added an excres« 
cence which Mr. Bartlett properly con- 
demns, and which has been of late dis- 
continued, by which any person about 
to purchase four thousand acres was 
permitted, instead of being restricted 
to the land already surveyed, to select 
any lot of fifteen thousand acres, to 
have a special survey made for himself 
at the public expense, and to select 
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four thousand out of the fifteen thou- 
sand thus surveyed. This special sur- 
vey system was injurious to the prospe- 
rity of the colony. It wasted the 
public money in expensive surveys, and 
gave a considerable advantage to the 
large capitalist, who, in a country 
where the chief want was that of water, 
by selecting all the land in the fifteen 
thousand acres which lay contiguous 
to streams, left the remainder of little 
or no value, and the practical effect 
was, that the capitalist, in effect, ob- 
tained the use of the entire fifteen 
thousand acres for four thousand 
pounds. The commissioners ought to 
have followed the course pursued in 
other colonies, and have insisted that 
each lot of land exposed for sale should 
have a certain depth in proportion to 
its frontage to any stream, river, or 
public road. 

The act of 1834, under which the 
colony was founded, gave the colonial 
commissioners authority to borrow the 
sum of two hundred thousand pounds, 
on the security of the colony, for the 

urpose of defraying the early expenses 
incident to the foundation and govern- 
ment of the new colony. This money 
was to be raised by bonds of the said 
commissioners; and the sum, when 
raised, was declared to be a public 
debt owing by the province to the 
holders of the lands. The 24th sec- 
tion of the act contained a further 
“‘ guarantee or security, that no part of 
the expense of founding and governing 
the said intended colony, shall fall upon 
the mother country.” These words 
show clearly what was intended by the 

hrase “a self-supporting colony.” 

he theory was not a bad one. A 


certain number of people were sup- 
posed to purchase a certain quantity, 
say one hundred thousand acres of land, 
at one pound an acre. This sum was 
employed in conveying five thousand 
young labourers of each sex to the 


colony. 


*« Thus, to the capitalist who is mak- 
ing inadequate profits, and dreading lest 
his profit may be converted into loss, 
the promoters of the new colony offer 
the option of purchasing waste land, 
under the arrangements which secure a 


sufficient supply of labour to reclaim and 
cultivate it in the most productive man- 
her ; to the unemployed labourers or the 
labourers receiving low wages for ex- 
cessive toil, they give the option of a 
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free passage to the colony, under cir- 
cumstances which insure a demand fe 

labour ; because before the emigrating 
labourer is sent out, an emigrating capi- 
talist, requiring labour to cultivate his 
land, must have advanced the purchase 
money by which the labourer’s passage 
to the colony is paid.”—.T7orrens, p. 15. 


The labourers thus conveyed to the 
colony, being an addition to the popu- 
lation, increased the value of the land 
already purchased and created ademand 
for more. The additional purchases 
then made, supply the means of con- 
veying additional labourers, and thus 
the colony increases in numbers and 
prosperity, and as the price of one hun- 
dred acres of land is more than suffi- 
cient to pay for the passage of the 
number of labourers adequate to its 
due cultivation, there will be a surplus 
to defray the expenses incident to the 
government and foundation of the 
colony, and to pay the interest and 
principal of the loan originally con- 
tracted. We believe that in spite of 
the theory which we have just an- 
nounced, it has happened that South 
Australia has in time of peace been 
to the mother country the most ex- 
pensive colony which England has 
ever planted. This was caused, partly 
by too great an outlay in public build- 
ings in Adelaide, which, independently 
of the waste of public money, produced 
an undue disposition in capitalists to 
speculate in town lots instead of em- 
ploying their capital in productive in- 
dustry in the country; partly by the 
special survey system already noticed 3 
and partly by an enormous breach of 
faith and deviation from the system 
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generally a heavy expense was entailed 
upon this country by an abuse of “ the 
bounty system.” This system origi- 
nated in the year 1837, when direc- 
tions were given to the governor to 
transmit, at the commencement of each 
financial year, a statement of the 
balance, if any, of the fund applicable 
to emigration remaining in hands at 
the close of the preceding year, toge- 
ther with an estimate of the probable 
amount of the funds to be derived from 
the sale of crown lands within the 
colony, and applicable to the same ser- 
vice during the succeeding year, and 
permission was at the same time given 
to the governor to appropriate one- 
third of this sum to the payment of 
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bounties on emigrants introduced by 
private settlers. But from a despatch 
of Lord Stanley's, dated 14th October, 
1841, and conveying a strong censure 
on the then governor, for his abuse of 
the bounty system, and his disregard 
of positive instructions— 


“It appears that the estimates re- 
quired by these instructions, and upon 
which the whole scheme was founded, 
have never been furnished, and there 
have been consequently no fixed data 
upon which the division of the emigra- 
tion funds between the two systems could 
be effected; but in the mean time the 
bounty system materially altered its 
character. Upon the recommendation 
of the committee of legislative council, 
the scale of bounties was increased, and 
they were made as nearly as possible 
equal to the actual passage money. 
Proprietors and settlers moreover did 
not nominate and select the emigrants ; 
but the real practice soon became that, 
the correspondent of some extensive 
ship-owner in England applied at Syd- 
ney for large orders without any parti- 
cular proprietors requiring the labour.” 


Acting upon this system, and con- 
trary to the orders issued at home, the 
governor issued bounty orders to the 
amount of about eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds beyond the sum which an 
observance of the preceding directions 
would have placed at his disposal !! 
The government in England had been 
in fault by sanctioning the payment of 
a single bounty order before the re- 
quired estimates had been furnished. 
= omitting to enforce an observance 
of the check which they had them- 
selves proposed, they in effect trusted 
the disposal of the entire revenue of 
Great Britain to the moderation of 
the Australian governors. The result 
might have been anticipated; the zeal 
of the governors outran their discre- 
tion, and caused the self-supporting 
colonies to entail an incalculable ex- 
pense upon the mother country. This 
was a breach of faith to the labourers 
who were promised to be sent out 
“under circumstances which ensure a 
demand for labour ; because before the 
emigrating labourer is sent, an emi- 
grating capitalist requiring labour to 
cultivate his land must have advanced 
the purchase-money by which the 


labourer’s passage to the colony is 
paid.” 


it was originally proposed that the 
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settler should have permission to take 
from the commissioners a lease of land 
for pasture, for any term not exceeding 
three years. ‘The settlers, who were 
flock masters, generally availed them- 
selves of this privilege, and pastured 
their sheep upon pasture for which 
they paid less than one penny an acre 
rent. The rent really paid was in 
most cases less than one farthing for 
every acre of the pasture enjoyed, and 
of course no emigrant would willingly 
pay for land while he can get a lease 
of it for one farthing. The only in- 
ducement he has to become a pur- 
chaser, is the fear that when his short 
time expires, he may be unable to ob- 
tain a renewal on the same favourable 
terms, in consequence of its being sold 
to other purchasers. However, it 
would always be an unpopular measure 
to set up for sale the land which was 
held under depasturing licences, al- 
though no injury could be done to the 
occupier. The land could not be sold 
unless it were worth one pound an acre, 
and if it were worth so much, it would 
be unreasonable in the occupier to in- 
sist that public interests should be 
sacrificed to his, and that he should be 
permitted to retain, at a nominal rent, 
land which might be sold for a sub- 
stantial sum to be employed in pro- 
moting the general welfare. The pos- 
sessor has an intimate acquaintance 
with the nature of the land, and can 
purchase the best lots, the value of 
which is sure to be enhanced by the 
sale of the surrounding portions, We 
have no apprehension for the future 
prosperity of our Australian colonies, 
if our rulers will learn wisdom by ex- 
perience, and avoid those evils in which 
the late commercial failures have had 
their origin. 

Although we are decidedly of opinion 
that the nation ought not to be called 
upon to advance money with little hopes 
of repayment, for the purpose of supply- 
ing the colonist with labourers, and 
that the high price of labour of which 
the employers there complain, is at 
once a proof and a cause of the gene- 
ral prosperity, we yet think that the 
mother country may, and ought to 
assist the emigrant in many particulars, 
when the cost bears a very slight pro- 

rtion to the good actually done. 

he expense of his passage must be 
aid either by the emigrant himself or 
by those who wish to relieve them- 


selves of the expense of supporting him 
at home, or by those who expect to 
derive a profit from employing him 


abroad, and the mother country ought 
not to be called upon to pay any part 
of it. But the passage money is not 
the only expense which the emigrant 
incurs between the period of his leav- 
ing home, and that of his being placed 
in a position to support himself; nor 
is the difficulty of providing funds the 
chief impediment which opposes him. 
The first is the difficulty of procuring 
trustworthy information respecting the 
situations best suited to them, and the 
mode and expense of arriving at their 
respective destinations. This infor- 
mation cannot be obtained from private 
sources without much labour and diffi- 
culty in each particular instance, and 
will cost little to the government to 
communicate to all; but to serve its 
purpose it should be published in such 
a manner that no man can fail to know 
where it is to be had, otherwise it will 
not compete successfully with the falla- 
cious statements which individuals put 
forth to serve their own purposes, and 
which are frequently so contradictory 
that the intended emigrant is tempted 
to abandon his purpose in despair of 
learning what it is essential for him: to 
know. Next, the government can 
take care that the emigrant on his pas- 
sage shall have such provision and 
accommodation as a due regard to 
health and decency requires. On this 
head nothing can be more improvident 
than the conduct of the poorer emi- 
grants has always been. To get a 
cheap passage is their only concern. 
Accustomed to little foresight, and to 
put their trust in casual resources, they 
do not consider the difference between 
land and sea, where they can neither 
stop, nor return, nor beg ; the miseries 
suffered by the slaves during the mid- 
dle voyage were not greater than those 
to which the unfortunate emigrants 
would be exposed by the absence of 
government interference; not because 
masters and mates are more inhuman 
than other people, but because the sys- 
tem of underbidding would gain all the 
passengers for those who could take 
them on the lowest terms, or in other 
words, those who would attend least to 
their comforts. 

This part of their duty has not been 
neglected by the government. Emi- 
gration agents are appointed at every 
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important port of. emigration, whose 
duty it is to see that the vessels are 
safe, and fit for the voyage; that no 
more passengers are taken than can be 
comfortably and decently accommo- 
dated, and that before the vessel sails, 
there shall be on board a sufficient 
quantity of water and provisions for 
the support of the passengers ; and 
that passengers shall not be subjected 
to those various frauds which it would 
take a volume to enumerate. The 
passengers’ act provides an effectual 
preventive to many frauds and extor- 
tions respecting which legislative inter- 
ference was found necessary. We 
fear, however, that the law is scarcely 
enforced with sufficient strictness, and 
that the authorities in the colonies, 
from an anxiety to secure a supply of 
emigrant labourers, and an appreben- 
sion that the price of the passage might 
be increased if the law was strictly en- 
forced, have winked at abuses which 
ought not to have been suffered to 
remain unpunished. Even the bounty 
was sometimes given where it was not 
fairly earned, or where it was forfeited 
by misconduct or a breach of the con- 
ditions on which the governor was en- 
titled to give it. Those conditions 
were mentioned in an order from the 
office of colonial land, dated 25th Ja- 
nuary, 1841 :— 


‘“‘ That in order to entitle the claimants 
to receive bounty, they should obtain 
certificates from the proper officer, to 
the effect that the emigrants are fit and 
proper persons to be removed at the 
public expense, and that they are about 
to proceed on their voyage freely, with- 
out any undue influence or misrepresen- 
tation having been employed to induce 
them to emigrate; and that all con- 
tracts made with the emigrants have 
been duly carried out; and further, 
that the vessels in which the emigrants 
are about to sail, are in every respect 
sound and sea-worthy, and properly 
manned, and provided with all things 
necessary for the sustenance, health, 
and necessary comfort of the emigrants 
during the voyage.” 


These conditions were not always 


observed. The mortality on board 
one ship having attracted attention, 
led to an investigation respecting the 
alleged insufficiency and bad quality 
of the provisions and water put on 
board for the use of the emigrants 
during the voyage. The superinten- 
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dent gave his opinion that the provi- 
ston made by the agents in Liverpool 
for the comfort and health of the emi- 


grants was very inadequate, and that 


the arrangements made were ill calcu- 
lated to produce content among them ; 
and the agent of emigration after pe- 
rusing the evidence and documents, 
made the following report :— 


**}t cannot be denied that there was 
an insufficiency of water; and notwith- 
standing the statements of and 

, I consider it was the duty of the 
captain and exporters to have ascer- 
tained that a sufficiency of so essential 
an article was put on board. It must 
be admitted, however, that steps were 
taken to remedy this inconvenience when 
ascertained, which was not until they 
were considerably past the Cape. No 
explanations can excuse the badness of 
the bread; and even had they experi- 
enced worse weather than is stated by 

, it ought to have been of such qua- 
lity, and sufficiently well packed, to 
have kept in a state of preservation. 
The same remarks will also apply to 
the flour. With reference to the beef 
and pork, some excuse for their badness 
may be deemed admissible, inasmuch as 
it was admitted by all parties that there 
was both good and bad in each cask. 
Mr. asserts that a very high price 
was paid for these articles by the af- 
freighters to the same house that had 
previously supplied their ships with pro- 
visions: and that they cannot be justly 
blameable for their dishonesty in putting 
a mixed quality into each cask, espe- 
cially when the provisions were exa- 
mined and approved of by the govern- 
ment emigration agent at the port of 
Liverpool.” 


There is not much room for doubt 
as tothe course to be pursued by the 
governor on the receipt of this report. 
Inadequate provision made for the 
health and comfort of the passengers— 
arrangements on board ill calculated to 
produce content—insufficiency of wa- 
ter—a denial on the part of the cap- 
tain and exporters that it was any part 
of their duty to ascertain that there 
was a sufficiency on board—bad bread 
—bad flour—bad beef and pork— 
formed a combination of circum- 
stances imperatively calling upon the 
governor to stop the bounty. The 
coincidence of so many just causes of 
complaint against the same vessel raised 
a presumption that there had been cul- 
pable neglect ; and the excuse that the 
affreighters had been cheated by the 
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merchants who supplied the beef and 
pork, is open to the observations, 
that the assertion that a very high 
price was paid for those articles, was 
not supported by any proof, and if 
true, the exporter would have his re- 
medy against the dishonest merchant ; 
and the stoppage of the bounty would 
fall upon the guilty person. However, 
the governor's order was— 


**The bounties may be paid, but 
Messrs. must be informed that the 
whole duty of this ship appears to me 
to have been performed in an unsatis- 
factory manner,” &c. 


Such an order, even although it was 
accompanied by reproof and threat, 
was not well calculated to provide for 
the security and comfort of future 
emigrants, 

By judicious rules, rigorously en- 
forced, the government can generally 
ensure to the emigrant that he shall 
arrive safely, in good health, at his 
destined port ; and that he shall not 
have set out on his voyage without 
being able to form a due estimate of 
the difficulties with which he will have 
to contend, and his means of over- 
coming them, Indeed, so important 
do we deem it to be that the emigrant 
should not suffer from ignorance of 
the resources and condition of the 
country to which he proceeds, that we 
think each man ought to be provided 
with a pamphlet giving him all the in- 
formation and advice which he is likely 
to require. The circumstances of the 
emigrant during a tedious voyage will 
lead to a frequent perusal of his little 
book, or, if he cannot himself read, 
he will listen with pleasure and atten- 
tion to others reading it. 

When the emigrant has arrived, 
he ought to find a government agent 
ready to supply him with advice and 
assistance, His position on his arrival 
is a perplexing one, He finds himself 
in a strange town, at an interval of 
nearly half the world from his home. 
Prices of all things are different from 
what he has been accustomed to, and 
probably he does not find so ready a 
demand for his labour as he was led 
to expect. The want of labourers 
must have been very great indeed, 
if the arrival of several thousand 
in one port does not diminish wages, 
and make it difficult to obtain em- 
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ployment, until they are gradually 
absorbed by the surrounding country. 
The disposition of emigrants to re- 
main where they first arrive is apt to 
lead to too rapid an increase of the 
town population and to depress the 
general rate of wages at the port of 
immigration. The general govern- 
ment may do much to remove this 
evil, and to disperse the population. 
It may take into its own hands a few 
tracts of lands, situated in different 
directions, from twenty to thirty miles 
from the port of immigration. On 
these estates let some small, cheap 
cottages be built, and let some remu- 
nerative improvements be undertaken 
on these estates, such as drains, fences, 
cottages, irrigation, &c., not re¢ uiring 
any certain number of men to be em- 
ployed in their progress, In all those 
government works the rate of wages 
ought to be rather low. With such 
means at his disposal, the government 
agent may offer to every immigrant 
the immediate possession of a cottage 
and farm at a moderate rent, and 
ensure him the means of paying his 
rent by giving him constant employ- 
ment at reasonable wages until he can 
find some other more profitable occu- 
pation. Such arrangements would be 
most beneficial and agreeable to the 
agricultural labourer, and his habits 
and feelings would lead him to avail 
himself of them with delight. In his 
cottage on a government estate, he 
would be in that situation which at 
home probably formed the summit of 
his ambition. He would not be in- 
volved in any needless expense, as his 
industry might supply him with all the 
necessaries of life from his own farm, 
on which he could remain until his 
knowledge of the country might enable 
him to obtain higher wages elsewhere. 
Even those, who having some capital 
and education, go to the colonies with 
better prospects than mere agricultural 
labourers, would feel the advantage of 
being able to take a house and small 
farm without delay, and thus avoid the 
necessity of expending their little capital 
in supplying their daily expenses, 
while abiow about for the most eligi- 
ble permanent situation. 

This system would not entail much 
expense upon the government to carry 
it into full execution. It would be 
« self-supporting system. The rents of 
the onal farms would probably defray 
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the expense of the buildings and im. 
provements on the estates. Moreover, 
these estates would rapidly increase in 
value, not only from the improvements 
on themselves but from the improve- 
ments and inereased population of the 
country round them, Capitalists would 
prefer to purchase land in the vicinity 
of a government estate, on account of 
the facility with which they could ob- 
tain labourers from it. The with- 
drawal of those labourers would not 
be injurious to the system, but the 
contrary, by leaving farms and habita- 
tions fit for the reception of fresh emi- 
grants, and we mention the increased 
value and full cultivation of those 
estates as a necessary consequence, 
though not the primary object of the 
system, Rent and wages on the 
government estates should be fixed at 
such a rate, as not to afford too much 
inducement to emigrants to remain 
permanently settled on them, The 
object of a residence there should 
generally be, rather to avoid expense 
than to accumulate money. 

When an emigrant has been some 
time settled in a colony, and becomes 
acquainted with the circumstances of 
the place, he ceases to have any pecu- 
liar claim upon the government for 
advice or assistance, as his means of 
supporting himself are in no respect 
worse, and in ‘many respects better 
than if he had remained at home. 
But in one point a colony is too fre- 
quently immeasurably inferior to the 
mother country, and from this defect 
most of their evils take their rise. 
This one grand defect is, the almost 
total want of the means of religious 
advice and instruction in the colonies. 
In the colony of South Australia 
the government appears premeditatedly 
to have neglected its most important 
duty of making provision for the estab- 
lishment of a Christian church; in our 
North American colonies, the best in- 
tentions have been frustrated by mis- 
management. Large tracts of land, 
equal to nearly one-seventh of the coun- 
try were in Canada set apart for the 
support of the church ; but waste lands 
support nothing, and no provision was 
made for their cultivation. The church 
land was permitted to remain waste 
until it might obtain value from the 
cultivation of the surrounding coun- 
try. Meantime, the system was pro- 
ducing a double evil. It made no pre- 
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seat provision for the wants of the 
church, and its property was generally 
felt to be an impediment to cultivation, 
Wherever there was church land there 
was a desert waste. No one wished to 
purchase land in its neighbourhood, 
knowing that the vicinity of an unre- 
claimed waste must considerably re- 
tard the prosperity of the district. 
Thus the existence of this kind of pro- 
perty was necessarily unpopular ; and 
some part of this unpopularity not 
unnaturally fell upon the church itself, 
which was thus injured by the posses- 
sion of property from which it derived 
no support. It is true that the injury 
done to the colony by these church 
lands was not as great as it seemed, 
They did not prevent emigrants from 
settling in the colony, but merely com- 
pelled them to settle in the districts 
not possessed by the church. This 
was only so far injurious as those dis- 
tricts must sometimes meen to be 
less productive, or less favourably 
situated than the church lands. But 
the mischief appeared to be much 
greater ; for the inhabitants, observing 
that the church lands were unreclaim- 
ed in consequence of their being 
church property, would justly con. 
clude, that if the church property was 
sold it would be reclaimed like the 
rest of the country, and would not 
consider that so much as was reclaimed 
must be by men who would otherwise 
have been occupied in cultivating some 
other lands, 

The church property in Canada was 
unable to withstand this unpopularity, 
and was sentenced to be sold, and the 
produce applied to the support of the 
church, This measure met with little 
resistance, The best friends of the 
church could not but admit that the 
church lands were retarding the cul- 
tivation of the colony, while the church 
was deriving no present benefit from 
them. Many concluded, that in a new 
colony the possession of land could 
never be an a:lequate or a suitable pro- 
vision for the church. We are of the 
contrary opinion, and think that it is 
the only means by which the church 
can be established in a satisfactory 
manner in any country. We admit 
that waste unproductive land is an 
improper, or rather is no provision for 
the church ; but there is no necessity 
that church lands should be permitted 
to remain waste or unproductive. It 
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is true that theycannot be sold, and re- 
main church lands; but agents could 
be readily procured to oversee its cul- 
tivation, and there is no manner in 
which the same sum of money could 
be invested to make so large a perma- 
nent provision for the church as by 
employing it in the cultivation . of 
waste land. If a clergyman was sent 
out to a block of church land, a glebe 
assigned to him in it, and funds from 
home provided for building him a resi- 
dence, and completely clearing and 
improving his glebe, he would act asa 
missionary for the surrounding coun- 
try, and oversee the clearing of the 
rest of the block; for which, when 
cleared, by giving long leases, tenants 
could readily be procured to pay rea- 
sonable rents. A settler from the 
old country would always find it much 
more profitable te take a lease of a 
large farm already cleared than to 
expend his little capital in pur- 
chasing and clearing a small one. 
Were this done, and the rents of the 
church property applied in the first 
instance to supply church accommoda- 
tion and a church education for the 
districts in which church property was 
situated, those districts would shortly 
be distinguished from the rest of the 
country, not only by their superior 
cultivation, but by the superior refine- 
ment and happiness of the inhabitants, 
the property of the church would be 
felt to be a blessing to the country, 
and the church would speedily be ena- 
bled to provide for the spiritual wants 
of the community, and spread the 
blessings of civilization and religion 
through the land. It is not yet too 
late. It is true that this, like every 
other duty, becomes more difficult 
from past neglect. For several years 
to come perhaps the state itself will 
not do much, but never was the libe- 
rality of individual piety more strongly 
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displayed than at present in Great 
Britain. A chief part of all subscrip- 
tions for the promotion of religion and 
the support of clergymen in the colo- 
nies ought to be applied to the founda- 
tion of small church colonies within 
them, which would be like so many 
lamps from which light would be shed 
on the rest of the country. At pre- 
sent nothing can be more lamentable 
than the condition of some of our colo- 
nies, whose best gifts are turned to 
poison by their spiritual destitution. 
High wages instead of exalting the 
condition of the’ servant, give rise to 
reckless drunken insolence; and high 
profits, instead of producing liberality, 
create a sordid love of gain, and a 
shameless indifference to the mode of 
acquiring it, until the word colonial, 
even in the colonies, when applied to 
conduct, is synonymous with the total 
absence of every restraint from shame 
or honesty. 

If Great Britain shall continue to 
neglect her most serious duty, she will 
assuredly suffer a deserved punishment, 
and will find her colonies a painful 
thorn in her side ; but if she walks in 
the plain path of duty, her destiny is 
the most splendid that ever was allotted 
to any nation, and thousands of mil- 
lions yet unborn will speak her lan- 
guage, and bless her name in gratitude 
for her successful efforts in redeeming 
them from ignorance and sin, and im- 
pressing upon them a knowledge of 
religious truth. Nor will she be un- 
rewarded by that temporal prosperity 
which statesmen feel it more peculiarly 
their duty to promote. Her peaceful, 
contented colonies will be a market for 
her manufactures, a refuge for her 
redundant inhabitants ; the wisdom of 
Solomon’s choice will be exemplified 
by her conduct, and she will be pros- 
perous in peace, and invincible in 
war. 
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